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PREFACE. 


In this Fifth Reader of the University Series, the pupil 
ndvances to a higher and wider range of readings. In 
this, as in earlier volumes of the series, interest of theme 
and attractiveness of style are regarded as cardinal neces¬ 
sities in selections for reading, which should at the same 
time be adapted to educate and refine the sensibilities and 
the taste, elevate the standard of moral perception and as¬ 
piration, and enlarge the circle of the reader’s knowledge 
of the world’s life and history. 

It is believed that the selections contained in this 
volume will be found peculiarly suited to promote these 
ends. They are usually from authors of acknowledged 
literary merit, and many of them have not before appeared 
in similar collections. There is another class of choice 
extracts from classic authors, which are always of interest 
and value to successive generations of youthful readers, as 
well as of permanent popularity; we have not considered 
the previous use of such pieces in similar compilations a 
sufficient reason for excluding them from this collection, 
m which some of them will be found, while others are 
reserved for the Sixth Reader. 
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PREFACE. 


We hare aimed to introduce a variety of selections, both 
to sustain the interest of the reader and to illustrate the 
different styles of vocal expression. A considerable num¬ 
ber of pieces will be found suitable for recitation and dec¬ 
lamation. 

The introductory lessons in Elocution have been pre¬ 
pared with the care which the importance of the subject 
demanded. There is no pretension to originality in this 
department, the editor having availed himself freely of the 
works of the best masters in the art, and the experience 
of popular instructors. It is believed that the methods 
adopted will be found to be effectual, practical, and simple. 

For suggestions on methods of conducting the reading- 
class, reference is made to Section IX., page GO. 

The Sixth Header, the last of this series, contains an 
unusually large amount of the choicest and most attrac¬ 
tive selections from classic literature, and is thus adapted 
to afford an introduction to a knoivledge of English let¬ 
ters, and instructive examples for the formation of a correct 
literary taste. 
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HOLMES’ 


FIFTH HEADER. 


PART FIRST. 

INTRODUCTORY LESSONS IN ARTICULATION 
AND ELOCUTION. 

L ARTICULATION. 

1. Correct Articulation i9 tlie distinct utterance of the oral 
elements, or elementary sounds of human speech. This indispensa¬ 
ble quality of good reading can be obtained only by a thorough drill 
in all the various vocal sounds, as represented by letters and com¬ 
binations of letters. 

2. Oral Elements are the simple sounds that, uttered separately 
or in combination, form syllables and words. They are divided into 
three classes: Tonics , subtonics , and atonies. 

3. Tonics are the most open tones produced by the organs of 
speech. 

4. SunTONics arc those uttered with a slight degree of vocality, 
but inferior to the tonics in fulness and power of being sustained. 

5. Atonics are without vocal vibration, and are formed by an im¬ 
pulsion of the breath merely. 

0. A Letter is only the name or sign of a sound; some of the 
letters represent more than one elementary sound, as c in cat and in 

1 * 
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ant; and an elementary sound is sometimes represented by more 
.than one letter—as c and s in am, represent the same sound. 

7. Vowels are the letteis used to represent the tonics; they are 
a, e, i,o, u, and sometimes y.* 

The alphabet is divided into vowels and consonants. 

8. Consonants represent the subtonie and atonic sounds, and em¬ 
brace all the letters of the alphabet except the vowels. 

9. An Equivalent is a letter, or combination of letters, used to 
represent an elementary sound more appropriately represented by 
another letter or letters. 

10. A Dirnruoxa is the union of two vowels in one syllable; as, 
ou in our, oi in oil. 

11. A Digraph, or Improper Diphthong, is the union of two 
Towels or letters in a syllable, one of which is silent; ns oa in 
loaf. 

12. A Triphthong is the union of three vowels in one syllable; 
as mu in tain. 

13. Labials are letters representing oral elements formed with the 
lips. They arc 6,/, in, p, t, and to. 

li Dentals are letters sounded with the tongue against the 
teeth. They are i, >, t, 2 , and 1 / 1 . 

15. Palatals arc letters whose oral elements are formed in part 
by tlie palate, or the roof of the mouth. They arey, l, n , y (us in you ), 
r7i,t/i,nndsA. 

10. Gutturals are sounded in the tliroat They are k, g hard, 
and q. 

17. Nasals are sounded through the nose. They are m (also a 
labial), n (also a palatal), and ng. 


Norn to Teaciieb3.— The most otmonfi difference in the Oral Elements is be¬ 
tween those round! which para freely through the open mouth, und those which 
tire obstructed or stopped by some approach or joining of the organs. So that 
Tonic*are the remit of an open position of the oral organs; and nil other etc- 
ments are the result of an opening action qf the organs. The teacher should illus¬ 
trate the position of the organs in the formation of each elemont. 


• Y u 1 Vowel when it docs not precede a vowel heard in the same ayltahto. 
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THE ORAL ELEMENTS. 

The following Tables arc designed for class practice in the Oral 
Elements. Both individual and concert practice should be employed 
after this model: a long —bate, fate, il: a short —fat, bat, a; a third — 
far, arm, A, &c. Enunciate the examples and the element as heard in 
them, always in a clear, distinct tone. 


I. 

1. The Vowel Sounds (Tonicb). 


ime. 

Examples. 

Element. 

Name. 

Examples. 

Element. 

a* * * § 

fate, bate, 

a. 

r, 

fin, him, 

I. 

A, 

fat, bat, 

X. 

o, 

note, mote, 

o. 

A, 

far, arm, 

A. 

<>» 

not, lot, 

6. 

A, 

fall, ball, 

A. 

A, 

do, move, 

6. 

A,t 

care, fare, 

A. 

0 , 

tube, mute, 

Q. 

A,t 

fast, last, 

A. 

u. 

tub, mud, 

u. 

0 , 

mete, be, 

5. 

A, 

full, pull, 

A. 

B, 

met, bet, 

fi. 

oi, 

oil, boil, 

oi. 

«,§ 

her, term, 

A 

ou, 

our, sound 

ou. 

I. 

fine, mine, 

I. 





2. Vowel Eqctvat.f.nts. 

[Model for class: The equivalents of a long are at, au, ay, ea , a, 
ey: as in pail, gauge, say, great, vein, they.] 

For it, at, ao, au, ay, ea, ci, ey: as in pail, gaol, gauge, say, great,vein, 
they. 

For it, at, un: as iu plaid, guaranty. 

For A, au, va, e, ea: ns in haunt, guard, sergeant, heart. 

For A, au, aw, o, co, oa, on: as, pause, saw, for, George, broad, 
sought 


* The first anil second elements of each vowel arc, for simplicity, designated 
a* " long and w fhovt. 

+ A Fifth Is an intermediate sound between R and it. A and A may be omitted 
in the elementary drill, ns they are not easily discriminated when uttered alone. 

t A Sixth Is intermediate between 5 and A. The sound is not to be given too 
short, ns S; nor too broad, ns A The teacher’s example will guide the pupil. 

§ E Third is e in end, moditlcd by the element r. It is also represented bv *. o, 
i/, and y, ns in bird, word, burr, myrrh. 
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For 1, of, e, ca, ci, ey: ns, choir, there, bear, heir, eyrie. 

For 5, ea, ei, eo, ey, ie, i: ns, weak, seize, people, key, biief, machine. 
For 5, oi, ay, a, ca, ci, to, ie, tie: as, said, says, any, bead, heifer, leop¬ 
ard, friend, guess. 

For 8, i, o, ti, y, ca, cm: ns, bird, word, for, myrrh, earn, scoarge. 

For l, of, ei, eye, ie, ai, ay, ye: ns, aisle, sleight, eye, die, guide, buy, 
rye. 

For 5, ie, v i, ai, o, e, oi, ce, y: ns, sieve, build, captain, women, pi 
tortoise, been, hymn. 

For o, au, can, co, cm, oa, oc, ou, ots, oo : as, hautboy, beau, yeoman, 
sen, cool, hoe, soul, bto, door. 

For 5, a, ou,ow: as, what, hough, knowledge. 

For 8, a, oc,ou, ai; ns, rule, shoe, soup, fruit. 

For 0 , eu, cw, cau, iew, ieu, ae, ai: as, in feud, neu>, beauty, view, 
adieu, hue, suit. 

For u, o, ot,oo, cm: as, done, does, blood, young 
For i, o, ou, oo: ns in wolf, would, good. 

For oi, oy .• as in boy. 

Foi om,oio : as in now. 

3. Analysis op the Vowel Sounds. 

Each of the vowels has its regular long and short sounds, and alsn 
certain occasional sounds. 

el has a long sound, as in fate; a short one, ns in fat. Its occa 
sional sounds are the open or Italian, as in far ; a sound ns in fae 1 
intermediate between its regular short sound ns in fat nnd its Italian 
sound ns in far; a sound qualified by being followed by tbc letter r, 
as in fare, care, pare/ a broad sound, as in fall; n sound like o in 
not, as in what, icon/ and a Bound as heard in many, miscellany , H^ e 
e in met. 

E has its long sound, as in mete, and short, as in met. It has a 
sound like long a, as in prey; like a before r, as in there ; and n 
sound in her, like that of u in fur. In clerk and sergeant, according 
to the English orthoepists, it has a sound like a in far [dark, sargeant). 
E is often silent, as in feared (fear'd), praised ( prais'd) ; in most of 
the words ending in cn. it is suppressed, as harden (hareCri), heaven 
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(heav'n). Ed has, in many cases, the sound of t, as in pitched (pitch)), 
jumped ( jumpi). 

I is long, as in pine, and short, as in pin. Its occasional sounds are 
like e long, as in marine; a sound in bird, like e in her, u in fur, and 
o in word. In some words it has the sound of consonant y, as in 
million (mill-yun). In words like civility, divinity, i is indistinct, as 
if written e, 

0 is long, as in note, and short, as in not. It has a long and close 
sound, as in move ; a sound in wolf equivalent to u in full; a sound 
in son, dove, liken in but; a sound in for like a broad, as in fall; and 
in word it has a sound equivalent to e in her, u in fur, and i in bird. 
In numerous words ending in on, o is suppressed, as in bacon (bad n), 
pardon (pariCn), 

If is long, as in mute, and short, as in but. Its occasional sounds 
are middle and obtuse, as in full; short and obtuse, as in fur; and 
in rude it has a sound like o in mote. At the beginning of words, u, 
when long, has the sound of yu, as in use. In busy and business, u 
has the sound of short t, and in bury the sound of short e. 

Oi, ns in boil, and oy, as in joy, are uniform in pronunciation. Oil 
and ow arc also uniform when diphthongs; but while in now the 
diphthong sound is heard, in know we have only the sound of longo. 
In ground,ou has its true sound; but in wound, u is suppressed, and 
the sound is o as in move, or long oo. In ous, at the termination of 
words, ou is not a proper diphthong, and the pronunciation is us. as 
in pious, (plus). 

n. 

1. Tub Consonant Sounds. 


STTBT0N1C8. 


Name. 

Exampleg. 

Element. 

| Name. 

ExamplcB. 

Element. 

b, 

Jad, nift, 

b. 

r (smooth), or, arm, 

r.’ 

d 

did, bid, 

d. 

V, 

ran, nare, 

©. 

«r 

C» 

go, dig. 

g- 

W, 

tain, wit, 

ID. 

j. 

j°SJ u g, 

j. 

y, 

yes, you, 

y- 

1, 

lo, bed, 

i. 

z, 

seal, rest, 

e. 

m. 

wan, aw, 

m. 

zh, 

aeure, glasier, 

zh. 

n, 

710, 071, 

n. 

th, 

//ice, wii/t, 

th. 

r (trilled), 

rub, ran, 

r. 

n S. 

ring, song, 

ng. 
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Name 

Examples. 

Element. 

Name. 

Examples. 

Element 

r, 

i/,/ine, 

/• 

t, 

at, tent, 

t. 

li, 

7mt, 7iim, 

7i. 

ch, 

c7iiu, arc7i, 

ch. 

k, 

Mil, Mth, 

It. 

sh, 

s7<un, n«7i, 

sh- 

P. 

pin, cap,. 

V- 

Hi, 

r7iin, pif/t, 

lli. 

8, 

sit, sun, 

s. 

Till, 

when, u7iicli, 

t oh. 


2. Consonant Equivalents. 

For f, fh, tjh: as in seraji/i, enouj/i. 

Forj,jsoft: as in jam, ajenL 

For k,e, ch,gh,q: as, can, c/mos, lionj7i, pigue. 

For ks, x: as in lax, Saxon. 

For gs, x: as in erkaust, cihibiL 
For ng, n: asin finger, think. 

Fors, c: as in cent 

For sb,«, c, ch, t: as in sure, ocean, charade, nation. 

For t, d, th: as in pinched, thyme, 

For v ,f,ph: as in of, Step/tcn. 

For z, s, e: as in lose, suffice. 

For zb, s, g ; as in vision, rou#e. 

3. Analysis of the Consonant Sounds. 

B has but one sound, as in bad. Before t, and after m, it is com 
monly silent; as in debt,lamb, 

(J lias no distinctive sound of its own. It is soft, like 5, Before e and 
t, as in <xV, circus; and bard, like k, before a, o, u, as in can , come, 
cup. The digraph ch has a sound not unlike ish, as in child, chew , it 
has also a bard sound, like k, as in chasm; and a soft sound, like sh, 
as in cfoiM. Ci, in gracious , and cc, in ocean , have each a sound 
like sh. 

D has one principal sound, as in did. It sometimes has the sound 
of l, in the final syllable ed, as in looked (lookfj. 

F has but one sound except in of (ov), as in fife, fair. 
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O lias two sounds—one hard, before a,o, and u, as in gas,gone, gun ; 
tlie other soft, like j, before c, i, and y, as in gem, ginger, gyve. It is 
occasionally hard before e and i, as in get, giie. Oh has usually the 
• sound of/, as in laugh, rough, and is silent in plough, (hough, etc. 

H, which represents a mere breathing, has but one sound, as in hat, 
home. It is silent after g and r, as in ghost, rhyme, and in the com¬ 
mencement of many words. 

, J has one sound, as in jest, jib. 

1 K has one sound, ns in kill, kin. It is always silent before n, as in 
knaee. 

L has but one sound, which is soft and liquid as in lame, lull. It 
is sometimes silent before a final consonnnt, as in calm, half, would. 

df has but ouesouud, as in man, make, ham. 

if has two souuds, one as heard in note, ten, the other, the sound ' 
of r.g as ill linger,'anchor, lank, (pronounced ling'gcr, ang'kor, langk). 
It is often silent after m, as in hymn. XYg in sing, singer, etc., repre¬ 
sents a single elementary sound; in danger (dun'ger), ginger (gin'ger) 
etc., n and g are ill different syllables; while in longer (long'ger), Unger 
(ling'ger), &c., n and g are also in separate syllables, and n has the 
sound of ng. 

P lias only one sound, as in pat, pad. The digraph ph has the 
same sound as/. P is silent before n, s, and t, as in pneumatic,psalm, 
receipt. 

Q is always followed by «, and qu has the sound of kw, ns in queen, 
quiet. 

R has two sounds—a rough or trilled sound, as in run, rugged, 
round; and a smoother one, ns in far, form, more. R is never 
silent. 

S hns two souuds—one sharp and hissing, as in sin, this ; the other 
soft and lint, like the letter s, as in has, wise. Sh hns but one sound, 
ns in shall. Si hns a sound like sh, as in allusion, confusion; and a 
sound of sh, as in passion. Su, in sugar, censure, is like shu,. 

T hns one proper sound, as in tell, tent, told. Before i, followed by 
another vowel, it unites with i, and forms the sound of sh. Before 
ure it usually lakes the sound of ch, as in nature (na'ch'br). The 
digraph th has a sharp, hard sound, as in thin ; and a soft, flat sound, 
us in this, thine. 

V has but one sound, as heard in calc, vine, civil. 

TF, before a vowel, is a consonant, with a sound resembling oo, in 
moon, as in wet (oo-ct). It is silent before r, as in write, uiong. In 
who whole, whoop, and two, it is silent 
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X lias a sharp sound like ks, as in lax; and a soft or vocal sound, 
like y 2 , as in exhaust, exact. At the beginning of words it is pro¬ 
nounced like z, as in Xenophon. 

T, consonant, always precedes a vowel, as in you. When a vowel, 
it has tile same sound as t. 

7, has the same sound as s soft, as in zeal. It has also the sound 
of eh in some words, as in azure, seizure. 


PHONIC ANALYSIS OJF WORDS. 

In analyzing a word by its elementary sound) we give separately 
and distinctly each element recognized by the ear when the word is 
pronounced. 

The analysis of words will greatly facilitate the acquisition ct a 
correct articulation. After the pupils have become familiar with all 
the elements and their combinations by practice of the preceding 
tables, they may proceed in this manner: 

Mite—m-I-t; mis a subtonic; I, a tonic, long i; t, an atonic; c is 
silent in this word. 

Shook—sh-Ak; sit is an atonic; oo has the sound of third u, a 
vocal; k is an atonic. 

Pique—p-C-k; p is an atonic; i, an equivalent for long e, a vocal; 
q an equivalent for k, an atonic; u and e are silent. 

The teacher’s voiceshould furnish the model for the pupil’s imita¬ 
tion. The words should be uttered distinctly and forcibly'. The 
elements, in proper order, should be articulated separately and very 
fully. Remember that the letters are only the signs of the sounds. 

Examples. 

ptaliclscd letters arc client.] 

1. Sir(s{r), shall(sli31), fight, bat-tles(-tlz), lilult, dear, nety/i'boi 
(na bCr), cru'cl(krflel), crluse(kiz), phrnsc(friiz), hough(hok), ccr’tain 
(ser'tin), touched. 

2. Light, now, lou, bow, born, honyh, nlrry/rty, zEst, vir'tue(v4r’ch6), 
re-cCtW (c=s), which(hwich), who(h6), worth(o=e), a-gaiu'(-gen), 
below', could, coun'tiy (c=k). 
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8. Frey(prii), pleasure(plcsli'6r), f5-tigue’(teg), Bhrubs(sbrubz), 
Bbriv'el(shrlvl), shirk(sh4rk), close(kloz), close(klos), quict(kwl'6t), 
e-nougli(Enur), rosTn(s=z), Isle, lin'ger(llng'ger), dan'gerfdiln'ger), 
Blng'cr, vAunt 

4. As(z) fir ns(z) tbE eye(I) c(k)oiUd rEacb wAs(z) i wffv'tng sEa 
ofl[v) grlss, bErc find thc(A)re An Island ofjv) trEcs(z), but not A 
tracfsje of (v) 4 btl'miln bB'Ing. At list I tbou(.%7it I bid made A 
<lIs-e(k)o(u)v'er-y. 

EXERCISES IN THE TOWEL SOUNDS. 

1. A long, as in fate.— Blame, fame, same, bake, flame, gaze, shape, 
whale, vane, lame, lane, Jane. Prey, they, vein, deign, feign, weigh, 
great, tailor, sailor, painter, fail, gauge. 

2. A short, as in fat. —Bat, mat, eat, pan, man, fan, crash, flash, 
clang, twang, plank, act, fact, crag, jag, plaid 

8. A third, ns in father. —Arm, charm, charge, garb, star, scarf, 
harp, tartar, barter, jaunt, vaunt, taunt, laughter, heart, guard. 

4. A fourth, as in faU, and o as in for. —Tall, hall, call, saw, law, 
awful, lawful, walking, talking, daughter, naughty, haughty,gaudy, 
saucer, yawl, squall, barn, mam, cam, earner, scamcr. 

5. A fifth, as in fare, and e as in there. —Rare, care, dare, snare, 
hare, hare, mare, fair, pair, chair, .swear, pear, bear, square, where, 
heir, their. 

• 0. A sixth, as in fast. —Mast, cast, last, dance, glance, prance, grass, 
pass, mass, lass, slanting, glancing, faster, master, blast, grants, cliafT, 
lath. 

7. E long, as in mete, and t as in marine. —Theme, scene, teem, sleet, 
Btreet, teeth; sleepy, beetle, steeple, weary, dreary, deacon, beacon, thief, 
brief, belief, receipt, bombazine, machine, police, seizure. 

8 . E short, ns in met, and a as in many. —Bled, sped, fed, men, bell, 
belt, test, lent, bent, sledge, ledge, wedge, wench, bench, merry, shelf, 
heifer, kettle, penny, any, miscellany, wealthy, healthy, head, said, 
says, friend. 

0. E third, as in her, i as in bird, a as in word, and u as in fur.*— 


* According to some orthoepists, e in her and i In fir have a sound differing 
from that of u in fur. Usage in America, however, makes no distinction. 
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Fan, ar, earn, search, perch, revert, chirp, flat, girl, shirt, myrtle, 
myrrh, work, worm, worthy, worldly, bur, curl, cur, purse, nurse, 
turn, concur, demurring. 

10. Hong, as in pine.— Fine, mine, line, chime, shine, site, kite, 
ripe, vine, wine, dye, by, eye, my, rye, type, spider, miser, cider, guide 
buying, sighing, flying, dying, lying. 

11.1 short, us in pin.—Bin, din, sin, fin, win, him, rim, trim, hit, 
lit, sit, trip, spinner, inner, nimbly, hither, thither, mitten, kitten, 
skilful, wilful, quickly, builder, guilder. 

12 . 0 long, ns in note—Pole, sole, tone, hone, lone, dote, rope, yoke, 
zone, rote, choke, stone, bone, sober, drover, joker, grocer, home, coal, 
fuel, yeomanry, sew, hoe, woe, row, blow, show, soul, beau, hautboy. 

13. 0 short, ns in not, nud a ns in what, —Shot, rock, clock, dock, 
lock, knock, block, pond, cobbler, lodger, doctor, frolic, wus, wand, 
wusp, watch, wander, squash, squad, quarrel, quarry. 

li 0 tliird, ns in mote, and u as in rule. —Do, lose, groove, doom, 
moor, food, fool, cooper, booby, hoop, coop, pool, rude, ruin, prunes, 
cruel, truant, shoo, soup. 

15. (Jlong, as in mute.—Tune, fume, lute, duke, nude, pure, due, 
hue, sue, new, few, dew, view, review, knew, blue, beauty, adieu. 

1 C. 17short, as in tub, and o as in son— Drum, rum, crusty, bust, 
dust, cull, sung, thumb, pun, buzz, lucky, sulky, bumper, drummer, 
summer, luncheon, puncheon, rough, tough, come, done, won, love, 
dove, blood, flood. 

17. U third, as in full, and o as in wolf. —Bull, pull, bush, puss, 
could, should, would, wolfish, wool, wood, good, stood, hood, bully, 
butcher, bullock, bullet. 

18. Oi, as in voice, and oy as in boy. —Oil, boil, coil, toil, spoil, 
rejoice, pointer, joiner, hoisting, toy, joy, alloy, oyster, noise, motel, 
hoist, annoy, royal, voyage. 

19. Ou, as in our, and ow as in now. —Bound, round, found, sound, 

ground, doubt, foul, gout, house, south, zounds, mouth, shout, arouse, 
espouse, fountain, mountain, dower, gown, cow, bow, flower, shower, 
towel, vowcL 1 
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VOWEL SOUNDS IN UNACCENTED SYLLABLES. 

In words like fatal, natal, follow, harrow, colony , agony, etc., whew 
the vowel sound is unaccented and obscure, it is a common erroi 
either to suppress the sound altogether, asfat’l for fatal, or to substi 
tute one sound for another, as upply for apply, winder for window, sepa¬ 
rate for separate. In pronouncing words of this character, care should 
bo taken to give the proper sound, without exaggeration or improper 
prominence, touching the vowel lightly, as it were, and yet with n 
clearness sufficient to prevent its being confounded with some other 
sound. 

TABLES OF ARTICULATION IN UNACCENTED VOWEL SOUNDS. 

I. 


A. —Fatal, not fail; reliance, not reliunce , 


fa'tal 

nom'i nal 

dis'so nance 

na tal 

su i ci'dal 

con so nant 

men tal 

bom i ci dal 

ar ro gant 

in stant 

pic to'ri al 

ar ro ganco 

dis tant 

i ni"tial 

tol er ant 

pas cal 

re li'an'ce 

tol er ance 

pas'to ral 

de fi ance 

ar tic'u lar 

mus i cal 

va'ri ance 

au ric n lar 

com i cal 

dis so nant 

joc'u lar 

rad i cal 

par tic'u lar 

pop u lar 


n. 


A. —Imperative, not impevilive; salable, not salurble. 

im per'a tivc 

lax'a tive 

re spect'a ble 

in die a tive 

pro vo'ca tive 

in val u a ble 

pal'li a tive 

pi'ra cy 

nav'i ga ble 

pur'ga tive 

con spir'a cy 

rea son a ble 

pre rog'a tive 

a'mi a ble 

1 vail'a ble 

re 6tor a tive 

bon or a ble 

sal'a ble 

re mark a ble 

ter min a ble 

val'u a ble 
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m. . 


A.-. 

dfloat, not erfioat 

; appear, not uppear. 

a float' 

a bol' isb 

a bor' tive 

ap poiDt' 

amaze 

a ban don 

ap pear' 

ap pall 

a larm 

a bil' i ty 

ap prove 

ap peal 

a gain 

a bun'dant 

apply 

• ap plaud 

af ford 

a bol isb 

af front 

ap pease 


IV. 


A.— Separate, not seperale 

; moderate, not modent. 

sep' a rate 

firm'a meat 

car' bon ate 

as'pi rate 

test a mcnt 

tem per ate 

in ti mate 

mod er ate 

£—Every, not 

y. 

ev'ry; traveller, not traveler ; 

silent, not silunt; 


believe, not b'lieve , 


ev' er y 

be cause' 

pra' drnt 

mar' ti net 

sev er al 

be ware 

em' i nent 

pi e ty 

pre vail' 

trav'cl ler 

dif fi dent 

sa ti' e ty 

pre diet 

mur der er 

som no lent 

so bri e ty 

per flaps 

flut ter ing 

vi o let 

so ci e ty 

be lief 

in' % est ing 

par a pet 

ya ri e ty 

be have 

si' lent 

cor o net 

im pi e ty 


TI. 



E- Goodness, not goodniss ; basket, not baskit; honest, not 


honust. 


good' ness 

same' ness 

bright' est 

mark' et 

pure dcss 

bound less 

dear est 

jack et 

la'zi ness 

scar let 

no blest 

rack et 

cost Ii ness 

bon est 

warm est 

bask et 

bless ed ness 

mod est 

bon net 

cask et 
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VII. 


I. — Amity, 

not am'ty; lenitive not lenalive; certain, not 


, 

cerl’n. 


am't ty 

plau' Bi ble 

rad' i cal 

fount' ain 

van ity 

di vis' i ble 

car ni val 

bos til' i ty 

fals i ty 

len' i tive 

di rect' 

di vin i ty 

vis i ble 

sen si tive 

dis pose 

du plic i ty 

ter ri ble 

ju bi lee 

cer' tain 

af fa bil'i ty 

fcas i ble 

rid i cule 

mount ain 

am i a bil'i ty 



VIII. 


0. —Opinion, 

not urpinion ; 

melody, not mdurdy; position 


Dot pursition. 


o pin' ion 

his' to ry 

croc' o dile 

to getk' er 

o va tion 

mem o ry 

com pro mise 

po tato 

op' po site 

mel o dy 

mem' o ra ble 

to bac M> 

ob so lete 

col o ny 

cor rob' o rate 

mot' to 

des o late 

ag o ny 

mel' an chol y 

mu lat'to 

rhet o ric 

el o quence 

com po si'' tion 

po si" tion 


IX. 


OIF— 

-Willow, not wilier 

; widow, 

not wilder. 

wil' low 

hoi' low 

yel' low 

yar' row 

pil low 

mor row 

fel low 

sliad ow 

bil low 

sor row 

nar row 

mead ow 

min now 

bel low 

mar row 

win dow 

fol low 

mel low 

bar row 

wid ow 

u.- 

X. 

—Duke, not dook ; 

endure, not endoor. 


(Giving to n its long sound, as heard in use.) 
duke dif fuse' pre same' cd' u cate 

due re buke re sume an nu al 
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du'ty 

pro duce' 

ex «de' 

rit' u al 

muse 

pre sume 

pre elude 

nat n ral 

a buse' 

en dnre 

en sue 

sin gn lar 

re fuse 

al lure 

pur sue 

for mil la 

ob tuse 

con sume 

sub due 

vo! u ble 

re duce 

re lume 

XI. 

pur suit 

val' u a ble 

0 .- 

■Na'ch'or, not m tur; 

lee 1 ch’or, not 

lec tur.* 

nat r ure 

text ’ure 

gest' me 

past' ure 

lect ure 

fixt ure 

sculpt nro 

post ure 

feat ure 

mixt ure 

rupt ure 

cap ture 

moist ure 

Test nro 

strict arc 

tort ure 

creat ure 

vult nre 

stat ure 

gest ure 


CONTRAST TABLES. 



To render the distinction between vowel sounds, in unaccented syl* 
lables, more clear and palpable to the ear, read the following tables 
across tho column, for contrast, giving the proper Bound to eacli letter. 


a-ble 

a gree' a blc 
a Tail a lie 
en du ra blc 
ex cus a ble 
a mend a ble 
de sir a ble 


i-ble 

in flex'i ble 
el'ig i ble 
in fal'li ble 
in fu si blc 
dif fu si ble 
cor recti ble 


x. 

* ant 
ar' ro gant 
con so nant 
el e gant 
tol cr ant 
dis so nant 
mis ere ant 


ent 

con' ti nent 
per ti nent 
cm i nent 
dif fi dent 
dil i gent 
ev i dent 


i-ment 

mer' ri ment 
lin i ment 

* Both Webster and Worcester inert words of this dime, ending- in tun, a* 
yw, iut this is not supported by standard English authorities, nor is it in 
accordance with the usage of tho best speakers. Walkrr writes them a» 
Mer— as, for example, na'chur; and Smart as ch'or —as, na'ch'or . 


ii-ment 

ar'ma ment 
fil a ment 


n. 

e-ment 

im' pie ment 
in ere ment 
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iwncnt 

e-ment 


i-ment 

lin' e a raent 

sup' pie ment 

nu' tri ment 

torn per a meat 

, ten e ment 

reg i ment 

tes' ta ment 

bat tie ment 

im ped' i ment 


in. 


n-tivo 

i-tivo 

o-ry 

c-ry 

im per' a tive 

Ion'i tive 

ro'sa ry 

bra' ver y 

lax' a tive 

sen si tive 

no ta ry 

bri ber y 

in die' a tive 

in fin' i tive 

san'itary drapery 

do riv a tive 

do fin i tive 

sol i ta ry 

pru dor y 

re stor a tive 

in quis i tive 

gloss' a ry 

gun ner y 


IV. 


nr 

or 


or 

an' gu lar 

mes' sen ger 

or 1 a tor 

cir cu lar 

ar bi ter 


era pc ror 

gloli u lar 

pris on or 


vis it or 

pop u lar 

reg is ter 


mon l tor 

rag u lar 

awin' dler 


met a pbor 

par tie' u lar 

com mand 

[' er 

mod' cr a tor 

l-ty 

e-ty 

7 . 

c-nn c-um i-an i-nm 

a bil' i ty 

so ci' e ty 

her cu' le 

an eol le' gi an 

vi ril i ty 

so bri e ty 

by per bo' 

re an no me di an 

non tral i ty 

sa ti e ty 

sub ter ra ne an bis to ri an 

in fin i ty 

va ri e ty 

cas to' re 

um de lir i um 

do cil i ty 

pro pri e ty 

I pe tro le 

um era po ri uir> 



VI. 


O-OUS 

i-0H3 

j css 

ous 

boun'te ous 

mo lo' di ous 

la' zi ness li bid' i noub . 

ex tra' ne ous 

in sid i ous 

cost li ness op pro bri ons 

spon ta ne ous 

ob liv i ous 

bless ed ness la bo ri ons 

si mul ta'nc ous par simo'ni ous 

• zeal ous 1 

ness glo' ri ous 

pit 1 c ous 

ob' vi ous 

] con tent'ed ness mul titu'dinonB 
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vn. 


ad di" tion 

»-i 

e di" tion 

fl-i 

e lie'it 

il lie' it 

af feet' 

et foot' 

e lude' 

il lude' 

al lu' sion 

tl lu' sion 

cm' i grant 

im' mi grant 

vi' o late 

vi' o let 

cm i nent 

im mi nent 

vi'ol 

vi'al 

e merge' 

im merge' 


EXERCISES IN CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

L 


A—Exercise in d final, which is often feebly articulated J 
an 1 instead of an d. 


an i 

bend 

bind 

bound 

ground' cd 

land 

send 

friend 

ground 

bun dred 

band 

lend 

field 

found 

bus band 

band 

mind 

shield 

sound 

bon ored 

sand 

wind 

yield 

bound' ec 

hound ed 


u. 

0. —Morning, not mornirt ; Btartiny, not startin '. 


morn' iny 

hop' piny 

rov'iny 

dy'iny 

run ning 

show ing 

roaring 

sigh ing 

talking 

start ing 

fight ing 

com ing 

walk ing 

hid ing 

glid ing 

go ing 

eat ing 

break ing 

rid ing 

fol' low ing 

drink ing 

step ping 

shy ing- 

in. 

bil low ing 


K. —Frisk, not 

frii ; dusk, not das’. 

frisk 

lark 

risk reck 

dock 

whisk. 

mock 

bark deck 

dusk 

desk 

cask 

neck block 

tusk 

task 

bask 

beck ark 

musk 
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IV. 


R. 


arch 

hair 

corn 

worm roll' 

ing 

march 

steer 

lorn 

bird rain ing 

larch 

cheer 

born 

heard ri fling 

starch 

fear 

morn 

word blun' dcr ing 

arm 

beer 

storm 

cord inur 

dcr ing 

harm 

near 

horn 

stirred fur ther ing 

farm 

leer 

form 

rug' ged re ver' be ra ting 

warm 

hear 

world 

rag ged e nerv' a ting 

T. — Best, not bes '; 

V. 

perfec/, not pcrfcc'\ objects, not objects. 

beast 

guest 

lost 

thrusfs 

di reef' 

cast 

crests 

host 

wept 

re spects 

best 

tests 

roast 

kept 

ob' jeets 

rest 

cents 

boast 

slept 

high est 

nest 

tents 

coasts 

per' feet 

dear est 

west 

soft 

boasts 

sub jeet 

warm est 

chest 

oft 

trusts 

ac ccpt' 

in ter ccpt' 

jCSt 

most 

busts 

pre' cept 

cl' e ments 


VI. 

TT7/. — when, not wen 

; wh\t, not f oat. 

what 

wheat 

w/tim 

whip 

Wiirled 

when 

whisk 

while 

whack 

whelmed 

where 

white 

wbelp 

whence 

wbeth' er 

whist 

why 

which 

whin ing 

whis per 

whale 

wharf 

whirl 

wliis per 

whirl ing 


CONSONANT COMBINATIONS. 

Lot the elements in tlie following sentences be uttered with force 
tnd distinctness. If these exercises are frequently employed they will 
promoto the flexibility of the vocal organs, and secure that clearness 
of articulation which is so desi rahle. 
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I. The Missful Wemish of a 6/ush broke upon her cheek. 

2-. Black Wiling irooks break brawling o’er their bounds 

3. Doul/c, doub/c, toil and troub/e, fire burn and cauldivJ 
bubble. 

4. He Ub'd and roii’d, and was well mobb’d and dubb’d. 

5. The clinging c/ay c/ung in c/ustcrs to the c/oth. 

6. The crag caine c/eaving down the c/e ft with a crash aua r. 
c/ang. 

7. For these are the cbaplcts of cbainless c/iarity, and the 
cbalice of cAildlike cheerfulness. Change cannot c/iange thee. 

8. The facts of the act are c/car; but in fact all such acts are 
without tact. 

9. The dreary droning of the drum drew near. 

10. The dicarf dwelt amid the doleful dirges of the c/ark pinek 

II. The fidd/er fidd/ed his fidd/e, and the pedd/er padd/cd in 
the pndd/c. 

12. For the hundred//! time he spoke of length, brcad/M 
width, and depths. 

13. The/eeble/reeman/ecbly/ought for/rccdom. 

14. The //aming/ire/ashed/carftilly-in his/ace. 

15. The ru/Zed, ba//cd, tri/ing ra/'/er was shu//ed from the 
room. 

1C. ITa/ted so/tly, dri//ing and li//ing on the tide, the craft 
went gliding on. 

17. The y/obe is y/ad in the y/ow of the y/orious suu. Stray 
y/e and struyy/e, hayy/e and juyy/e; so the layying beyyar drays 
along. 

18. ff/cams of light y/anced through the y/oomy glen. 

19. dudge and yuryyoyying on a/ourncy.yoincd ayoker m # 
ungle. 

20. Xainely the /ion /imped a/ong the /awn. 

21. The sc/fish c/f put all her pe/f on the shc/f. 

22. To |W‘/t and ti It, and mo// and bo It, and bu..d and gui hi' 
and delve with elves. 
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23. Your fake friends aim to get the wealth by stcallA for 
which you dels’cl and lost your health. 

24. Ho helped the milk-maid milk the milk, then filched the 
milk and skulked away. 

25. Immense masses move through the majestic spaces of the 
solar system. 

20. The nymph made a merry triumph, 

27. Now came the nodding nun, and none could name tne 
need the nodding nun did know. 

28. With all his strength the nipper nipt a nibble; and 
stretched at length, the nibblcr nicked a nip. 

29. Outflank’d, outrank’d, and never thank’d. 

30. .Peter Prangle, the pear picker, picked three pocks of 
prickly pears from the pear-tree. 

31. The plain purpose of the pledge was to pluck the man 
from his plight. 

32. The plumcdprincc and plodding priest planning forplace. 

33. The rill ran rippling o’er the rocky bed. 

34. The torrent rushed down the rocks, pouring and roaring, 
whirling and twirling, curling and purling, grumbling and 
rumbling, darting and parting. 

35. The farmer’s brown barn, the ripe corn, the red and 
russet apples, the running brook. 

30. March, soldiers, march ! charye, Chester, charye 1 To 
arms 1 to arms 1 

37. The singer sung, the swinger swung, and the swimmer 
swam swiftly upon the swelling sea. 

38. Sprawling in the street, slirill s/meks the smuggling 
wretch; while seized with a spasm, the man fell down the rocky 
chasm. 

39. The sea is s/tining with ships that shape their course for 
home. 

40. If thou couldsl thou sliouldsl, and if thou wouldsl thou 
couldsl. 
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41 . lie ash for tasis; in his fi sis ho grasps the hasps, and 
masts his gasps. 

42. It flasA’rf, and he was das/t 'd to the ground, crust d an 
gash'd. 

43. JTieophilns TAistlc, the (Aistle sifter, in sifting unsifted 
Uistles, (Arust three (Aousand (Aislles /trough the /tick of hi« 
(Auuib. 

44. Three /Arnshes in a throng got three (trashing 3 in a 
(rice, and three thwacks athwart their (Aroats. 

45. ZWlve /imes he threw the (misted (mine across he 
Tweed. 

40. Vanity, all is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

47. If thou giv’sf thy love, thou giv’sl thy life. 

48. IVAat whim led lVAitncy JVAite to wAittlc, ?»AiBte, 
teAispcr, and wAiiiper near the wAarf. 

49. IVc mildly wish, while wiser workmen win whate or c f 
will. 

50. A zealot and a zany, dazzled in a daze, puzzled ' n a P u " 
fie, found a zizcl and a zebra. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES IX VOWEL SOUNDS 
AND CONSONANT TERMINATIONS. - 

1. Dow docs the water come down at Lodorc ? 

Here it comes sparkliny, 

And there it lies darkliny; 

Here smokiny and frothiny, 

And falliny and brawliny and sprawliny, 

„ And driviny and riviny and striyiny, 

And sparkliny and twinkliny and wrinkliny, 

2. And soundiny and boundiny and roundiny, 

And bubbliny and troubliny and doubliny, 

Dividiny and glidiny and slidiny, 

And grumbliny and rumhliny and tumbling, 
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And clattering and battering and shattering, 

And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming, 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing. 

3. A serious man was never before guilty of such a series of 
follies, in which every species of absurdity was accompanied by a 
specious gravity which rendered it infinitely amusing. 

4. The duke paid the money duo the Jew before the Jew was 
off the ground ; and the Jew having daly aknowledged it, said 
adieu to the duke. 

5. On neither side a notion exists. On cither side an ocean 
exists. Can there be an aim more lofty ? Can there be a 
name more lofty 1 The host still asked for pay, and the hosia 
fill then were calm. 

0. A fearless, reckless, heartless, shiftless, worthless fellow ; 
and his daughter, in her ragged bonnet, went to market every 
day to sell her baskets of scarlet berries and her bunches of vio¬ 
lets. 

7. Let your principal and highest aim be to do right; and 
remember that to be truly honest you must act from principle, 
and not from policy ; an honest man is the noblest work of 
God. 

8. A widow by a window on the Yarrow saw n fellow, with 
a basket full of minnows, cross the narrow hollow near the largo 
yellow willow. 

9. Do not pursue your pleasures to satiety; let them have 
variety, but enjoy them with sobriety, and bewaro of the falsity, 
the vanity, tho duplicity of society. 

10. We concluded to retain the guide and remain on the 
mountain all night, certain that by morning we should find the 
mysterious fountain. 

11. The hills clothed in verdure, the pastures so green with 
the moisture of the brooks, and studded here and there with 
creatures in various postures, all made up a pleasant picture. 

12. The agony of the colony in their critical and dangerous 
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condition was intense; at any moment they might expect the de¬ 
scent of the enemy, who were capable of every atrocity. 

] 3. A naughty, haughty, gaudy saioyer, with his awful tawdry 
daughter, put a hornet on a cornet in a corner. A worldly, 
worthy, wordy turner turned a turnip. Thirty thirsty hermit- 
thrushes perching on a perch. 

14. He was intimate with an indolent, insolent, jocular, in 
temperate, worthless fellow, who lived in the mos( desolate, silent 
and dismal place, and in the oddest, strangest, and most dilapi¬ 
dated house you ever saw. 

15, The inconceivable incongruity of his disingenuous state¬ 
ment indicated cither a treacherousness of memory, or a myslcn- 

nisims of purpose, and au unaccountable incomniunicahvencss , 
that excited suspicions incontrovcrtibly injurious to his char¬ 
acter. 


IL ACCENT. 

1. Accent is a greater force of voice laid upon one syllable 
of a word than upon the others. The accented syllable, when 
marked, is indicated by a short mark, thus ('), placed just above 
the syllable at the right, as in yd' low, col' o-ny, hot' u-ny. 

2. In the word col'o-ny, the first syllable is the accented syl¬ 
lable. In the words im-por' tanl, re-mem' her, the second sylla¬ 
ble is accented. In the word rep-re-sent' the last syllable is 
accented. 

3. Some words have a primary and a secondary accent. I D 
ul'-li-ja" tor, the primary accent is on the first syllable, and the 
secondary on the third syllable. In the word ed" u-ca' Hon, there 
is a piimary accent on the third, and a secondary accent on the 
first syllable. 

4. -Many words change their accent in accordance with their 
use as nouns or adjectives and verbs; as: 

The escort came over to escort' him. 
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Why docs your ab'sent friend absent' himself? 

If that proj'ect fail he will project' another. 

He brought the en'vel-ope to envcl'op the sheet. 

Bring the per'fume and perfume' the room. 

E. The ordinary accent sometimes changes its place by a coi. 
trast in sense, or to express an opposition in the thought; as: 
He that de'seended is also the same that absconded. 

I did not say requirements, but acquirements. Not the 
a/'lusion, but the iTlusion. 


m. EMPHASIS AHD SLUK. 

L 

EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is that force of voice by which certain words in a 
sentence are distinguished above the rest By its use we not only 
mark the important words in a sentence, but we render the mean¬ 
ing clear and forcible. Improper emphasis often entirely changes 
the meaning of a sentence, and weak or inattentive emphasis ob¬ 
scures it. 

There arc throe kinds of emphasis: 

1st. Emphasis of Force, or Arbitrary Emphasis, in which the 
sentiment or idea in a sentence is powerfully asserted. 

2d. Emphasis of Sense, in. which the emphasis holds and 
controls the meaning of the sentence. 

3d. Antithetic, on Relative Emphasis, which is founded on 
the contrast or relation of one word or clause with another. 

, EMPHASIS OF FOItCE. 

1. In emphasis of force there exists, where several words in a 
sentence arc to be emphasized, a distinction called primary and 
secondary emphasis. The primary emphasis is the stronger 
emphasis, while the secondary has several degrees 
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2. In the subjoined examples, the words on which the pii' 
mary emphasis must be placed are in LARGE CAPITALS; 
those on which the secondary emphasis should be placed arc in 
small capitals ; and those which require a still lower em¬ 
phasis are in italics. 

EXAMPLES OF EMPHASIS OF FORCE. 

1. A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty , is worth a wholo 
ETERNITY of bondage. 

2. A THoesAxn tears scarce serve to form a State; an 
HOUR may lay it in the dust. 

3. They who would be free, THEMSELVES must striko 
the blow. 

4. But yesterday the word of Cffisar might have stood 
against the world. Now lies he there, and none so poor to do 
lira reverence. 

5. The combat deepens. ON, ye brave, who march to ylory 
jr the brave! Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, and 
CHARGE with all thy chivalry! 

6. A month! Oh, for a single week! I ask not for years, 
though.an ace were too little for the work I have to do. 

7. Thou child of joy! shoot round me: let me hear thy 
shoots, thou happy shepherd boy. 

8. COULD you be so cruel ? Oh, think of what yon do ! 

9. His disappointment, his anguish, his DEATH, were caused 
by your culpable carelessness. 

10. When my country shall take her place among the na¬ 
tions of the earth, then, and not TILL then, let my epitaph bo 
written. 

EMPHASIS OF SENSE. 

Emphasis of Sense is also callci. necessary emphasis, that is, 
emphasis necessary to convey the meaning intended, as by changing 
the emphasis from one word to another an entirely diflerent idea 
may he conveyed. 
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EXAMPLES OF EMPHASIS OF SENSE. 

1. Did you ride homo with Jane? That is, did you ride 
with Jane or some one else ? 

2. Did you ride home with Jane ? That is, did you go home 
or elsewhere ? 

3. Did you ride homo with Jane? That is, did you rule 
home with Jane, or walk homo with her ? 

4. Did you ride home with Jane? That is, did you or some « 
one else ride home with her ? 

5. Did you lido home with Jane? That is, is it really a 
fact that you rode home with her ? 

G. Have you scon my sister, to-day ? No; I have not. 

7. Have you seen my sister, to-day ? No; hut John did. 

8. Have you seen my sister, to-day ? No ; but I heard from 
her. 

9. Have you seen my sister, to-day? No; but I met John’s. 

10. Have you seen my sister, to-day? No ; but I saw your 
cousin. 

11. Have you seen my sister, to-day? No; not since yes¬ 
terday. 

ANTITHETIC, OR RELATIVE EMPHASIS. 

It has been said that all necessary emphasis rests on antithe¬ 
sis, implied or understood; and, to a great extent, this is true. 
But when the antithesis is expressed in words, the contrast in 
the antithetic words representing that opposition of ideas, must 
be clearly marked by the emphasis. Antithetic emphasis 
necessarily carries with it a contrast of inflections , which will be 
illustrated under the proper head. 

EXAMPLES OF ANTITHETIC EMPHASIS. 

1. If we live in the spirit, let us also walk in the spirit 

2. As you have shown mercy, you shall receive mercy. 

3. Vice and virtue are as opposite as fire and water. 
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4. The fault is not in our slurs, dear Brutus, but in ourselves. 

5. If you would seek to make one rich, study not to increase 
Lis stores but to diminish bis desires. 

0. A good man loves himself too well to lose an estate, and 
bis neighbor too well to win one. 

Y. Persecution is not wrong becauso it is cruel, but cruel be¬ 
cause it is wrong. 

8. Shall we prefer disease to health, death to life, liberty to 
bondagel 

JL 

SLUR. 

1. Sum is opposed to emphasis, and refers to that manage¬ 
ment of the voice by which certain words and parts of a sen 
tence arc slurred over, that is, touched lightly, with much 
less force and greater rapidity than the emphasized wolds. 

2. If we read the sentence, “■put the book on the shelf," 
equal stress, the delivery becomes very hard, monotonous, an 
disagreeable. If we lay a strong emphasis on the words booh 
and shelf, the delivery will not be quite so monotonous, but it 
will still be still' and unpleasant. If, however, we slur the words 
“ the" and “on the," the emphasized words will then stand out 
in sharper contrast, the delivery become flexible, and the sen¬ 
tence will fall trippingly from the tongue. 

3. All minor words in n sentence must be sluiTed, a nCl 
parenthetical passages. Parentheses must be not only touched 
lightly, but they should be read more rapidly and in a lower hey 
than the other portions of a sentence. 

EXERCISER IN SLUE. 

In these exercises, the'italicised words are to be slurred, and ‘h‘ 
words In capitals to be emphasized. 

1. Put the book on the shelf. 
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2. Do not touch the vase on the table. 

3. Have you seen any thing of the old man ? 

4. Up early and late, to toil and to wait, to do as one's 
mo, yet for ever be chid. 

6. Dismiss, as soon us may be, all angry thoughts. 

6. Kiiqw ye the land where the cypress and myrtle are em-’ 
Hems of deeds that arc done in their clime? 

7. One day I was guilty of an action, which, to say the least, 
was in very bad taste. 

8. No 1 dear as freedom is, and, in my heart’s just estima¬ 
tion, prized above all price, I would much rather be mi-self the 
slave and wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 

0. “Do you really wish so?” said his father. “I do, in¬ 
deed," said Ernest. “ But,” continued his father, talcing, at the 
same time, his memorandum-book out of his pocket, “seo what 
is written here.” 


IV. INFLECTION. 

Inflection is the bending or sliding of the voice, in reading 
or speaking, cither upward or downward. 

There arc two inductions: the Rising Inflection and the 
Falling Inflection ; and a union of the two, called the Cir¬ 
cumflex. 

1. The Rising Inflection is the upward bend or slide of 
the voice, and is indicated by the acute accent ('). 

2. The Falling Inflection is the downward bend or slide 
of the voice, and is marked by the grave accent ('). 

3. The Circumflex is the union of the two inflections in the 
same syllabic or word. When the Circumflex commences with 
the rising and ends with the falling inflection, it is marked 
thus A ; and when it commences with a falling and ends with a 
rising inflection, it is marked thus — . 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE INFLECTIONS. 

Rule 1.—Imperative sense requires the falling inflection. 

Inflection is qualified and often determined by emphnsis. When 
’.he emphasis is imperative, or of force merely, it always takes the 
falling inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

Could} you be so cruel' ? - 

Thou shalt not steal\ 

Agree with thine adversary quickly\ 

Hence' y horrible shadow'! 

"Wliat a piece of work' is man' / 

Hence ', home ', you idle creatures'; get you home'. 

Avaunt' I aud quit my sight' 1 

You blocks', you stones' , you worse' than senseless things’. 

'Rule 2.—Affirmative sense in a sentence requires the fulling 
iuflection; and the end of a sentence, when expressing completeness, 
conclusion, or result, usually requires the falling inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Exert] one ' aims at happiness'. 

2. Virtue is its own reward'. ^ 

3. Health is better than beauty'. 

4. The scholars have finished their tasks'. 

5. John has gone to school'. 

0. The roses arc now in bloom'. 

7. The pupil has learned his lessons'. 

8. The day is at an end'. 

Rule 3.—Negative sense is marked by the rising inflection. 

■ EXAMPLES. 

1. He did not want to go to school'. 

2 It is not a crime' to be men-]/'. 
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8. Virtue does not consist in sadness?. 

4. He did not name me'. 

5. lie did not want a horse'. 

The upward inflection, in these negative sentences, leaves a sense ol 
Incompleteness on the ear, as if something were unexpressed; and so 
there is, for negative sentences like the above do, in fact, leave some¬ 
thing to be understood—an implied affirmation of something else. 
If wc say, 11 It is not a book we icant” we do not say what we want; 
we only negative our want of a book; or if we say, “ It is not this 
book ice want ,” we negative our want of a particular book, leaving 
still to be expressed what book we do want On the contrary, when 
we say, “ I want a book ,” the whole sense is perfect, with nothing left 
unexpressed, and a falling cadence or inflection leaves the ear satis¬ 
fied with a sense of completeness. From this wc discover that the 
ascending inflection marks incomplete or negative sense, and the 
falling inflection affirmative, or complete sense. Hence: 

Rule 4.—The antithesis which exists between the negative and 
affirmative sense is marked by opposition or contrast of inflection; 
the affirmative part of a sentence receives the falling inflection, and 
the negative part the rising inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. This tree is small ', not large. 1 

2. This book is mine', not yours'. 

3. This letter is yours ', not mine'. 

4. I said black', not white'. 

5. lie acted honestly not dishonestly'. 

C. I said good', not bad' ; virtuous not vicious'. 

7. He was condemned for his crimes' , and not for his political 
opinions'. 

Rule 5.—Interrogations, when governed by a verb, usually require 
the rising inflection, and their answers the falling. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Did he say lie would come' ? He did'. 

2. Will you meet us at the station ? I will'. 
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3. Do you bve that little child' ? I do'. 

4. Are these peaches ripd? They arc'. 

5. May I eat some of these grapcit ? You may' 

6. "Will you come and see him! ? Yes'. 

7. Are you going to Richmond' ? I am'. 

8. Will you go with me to Charleston' ? I cannot'. 

Rote.— When the interrogation becomes an appeal, and the replV 
is anticipated, it takes a marked falling inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Is this reason'? Is it lam' ? Is it humanity' f 

2. Hath not a Jew eyes' ? Hath not a Jew hands' ? 

3. If you prick' us, do we not bleed' ? If you tickle' us, do we not 
laugh'? 

Rule G. —Questions asked with a relative pronoun, or adverb— 
who, which, what, where— take the falling inflection, aud their answers 
the same. 


EXAMPLES. 

1. Where do you intend to spend the winter'? At Charleston 

2. How far is it to Richmond' ? A hundred miles'. 

3. Who is the best scholar * in the class' ? James '. 

4. What study' do you like best' ? Elocution'. 

5. Whose house' is this'? Mr. AlberCs'. 

0. Which is the nearest road to Nashville' ? The one to the left'. 

7. What did the man say'? Nothing of importance'. 

8. 'Where are you going to-day' ? To the village'. 

Rule 7.—In alternatives, when questions are connected by the 
disjunctive or, the first requires the rising, and the second the fallhig 
Inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Will he lied, or die' ? 

2. Did he say he would comd, or did he say lie would not' ? 
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3. Did lie net honestly 1 , or dishonestly' ? 

4. Did he go north ', or south' ? 

5. Sink! or swim', IM or die', survive' or perish', 1 give my hand 
«nd heart' to this vote'. 

G. Was it an act of moral corn'll yd, or cowardice', for Cato to fall on 
his sword ? 

Mote .—The introduction of or between ttvo interrogative clauses 
does not necessarily imply an alternative; “or” is frequently a con¬ 
necting particle between two similar or parallel ideas, and, in such 
cases, both clauses of the interrogation will take the rising inflection. 

examtx.es. 

1. Do men gather grapes' of thorns', or figs' of thistles' ? 

2. Is a. candle' brought to be put under a bushel', or under a bed'? 

3. Can honor's’ voice provoke the silent dust'. 

Or flattery' soothe the dull cold car of death' i 

.Rule 8.—The rising inflection is the natural expression of ten¬ 
derness. 


EXAMPLES. 

1. Not n drum was heard', nor a funeral note'. 

As his corse to the ramparts we hurried' 

2 Kindi, patient’, loving Nell' was dead'. 

3. Mother 1 I leave thy dwellin'/ ; 

Oh 1 shall it be forever’} 

With grief my heart is swelling', 

From thee', from thee' to sever 1 . 

Rule 0. —The langunge of fear, anger scorn, and all Btrong cmc 
lions, commonly requires the falling inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Awake '/ ye sons of Spain. Awake'! Advance'/ 

2. Charge', Chester', charge'! On', Stanley', on'! 
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8. I tax not you, ye elements, with unkindness' ; 

I never gave you kingdom'; called you children' ; 

You owe me no subscription' ; then, let full 

Tour horrible pleasure' : here I stand—your slave' — 

A poor', infirm', weak', and despised old man'. 

4. Thous/arn’, thou wretch', thou coward' ! away' from my sight' ! 
Hole 10—A series of words or members at the beginning, or in 
the middle of a sentence, is called a Commencing Series, and requires 
the falling inflection on each word or member except the Inst, which 
must have the rising inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

fT 

1. TFi’ne', beauty', music', pomp ', are poor expedients to licavc o 
the load of an hour from the heir of eternity '. 

2. In eloquence we sec sublimity' , beauty' , genius', and power , lU 
their noblest exercise'. 

3. Beauty', strength', youth', mid old age' lie undistinguished in ^ lC 
same promiscuous heap of matter. 

Note.— When the emphasis on the words .or members of a series J* 
but slightly marked, they take the rising inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The birds sing’, the lambs plaif , the grass grows the trees a r ‘ ! 
green', and all nature ' is beautiful'. 

2. Bays', months', years', and ages' shall circle away. 

3. Inform', lookf , age 1 , and voice', he greatly resembles him'. 

Rule 11.—A scries of words or members that concludes a sentence, 
is called a Concluding Series, and requires the falling inflection on 
each member, except the last but one, which takes the rising 
flection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The characteristics of chivalry' were valor', humanity \ courage, 
iustice and honor'. 
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2. Hath not a Jew hands', organs', dimensions', senses', affectiond, 
passions' ? 

3. But the fruit of the spirit is love', joy', peace', long-suffering',gen¬ 
tleness', goodness', faith', meekness', temperance'. 

Note. —The same exception exists in the concluding series noted In 
the commencing series. When the emphasis is not marked, or but 
slightly, the members of the scries take a rising inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The streets of the city are filled with boxes?, bales', carts', wagonsr, 
and people'. 

2. The soldier was brave?, honest’, zealous?, and obedient'. 

% 

THE CIRCUMFLEX. 

Rule 12. —Expressions of irony, derision, sarcasm, or contrast, 
require the Gircumjlcx, or a union of the two inflections. 

EXAMPLES. 

— Whatl is it yours? Are you a traitor? 

2. My father’s trade? Neatly, that is too badl 

3. Toil! a beardless youth, pretend to teach a British general! 

4. And this man has become a god! 

6. Where did you say ? What was he doing ? • 

0. John is a good boy, oven if James is not 

7. lie was a man; take him for all in all, I shall not look upon hut 
liko again. 

8. Vfhut! shear n wblf—ti prowling wolf / 

0. You tell us to be moderate; but they, they, are to revel in pro 
fusion. 

MONOTONE. 

Rule 13. — Passages of grand description, awe, and reverence, are 
sometimes to be expressed without inflection, but in a solemn, uni' 
form, and sustained tone. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. The stars shall fade away ; the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years. 

2. Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll. 

3. Blessing, honor, glory, and power, bo unto Ilim that sittelh 
upon the throne, and to the Lainb forever and ever. 

4. Come to the bridal chamber, Death ; 

Come to the mother, when she feels 
For the first lime her first-born’s breath. 

* * * * The tear, 

The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 

And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 

6. The thunder rolls: be hushed the prostrate world, 

While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 


V. MODULATION. 

Modulation is tile art of giving to the voice those variations ot 
tones appropriate, in character and expression, to the feelings and 
emotions inspired by the subject Its more important divisions aro 
Pncn, Time, and Quality. 

I. PITCH. 

If any one listens to another who reads or speaks, he will perceive 
that the voice makes many changes of pitch in nccordauce with tho 
character of the ideas expressed; but, at the same time, he will detect 
a certain pitch or key-note, which seems on the whole to prevail. 

This key-note, is that on which the voice most frequently dwells; 
to which it continually returns in the play of tho tones above and 
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iclow it, and which marks the average character or emotional nature 
if the passnge read or spoken. 

Pitch is divided into Middle Pitch, High Pitch, and Low 
, Pitch. 

1. Middle Pitch is the proper key for narration and descrip¬ 
tion, when not particularly animated; for statement, moral rcjleo 
Hon, and culm reasoning. 

2. High Pitch is the representation of elevated feelings, and 
impetuous impulsive passion; joy, exultation, rage, invective, 
eagerness ; and also stirring description or animated narration. 

3. Low Pitch is the natural expression of deep-seated feeling and 
concentrated jiassion. It is the tone of grief, brooding thought, 
suppressed rage, solemn refection, melancholy, secret hate, and 
remorse ; also, of the soft and deep expressions of love and ven¬ 
eration. 

n. TIME. 

All speech, like music, lias various degrees of time or 
movement, corresponding with the emotional character of the 
subject, consisting of Moderate, Quick, and Slow Time. 

1. Moderate Time is used in ordinary mrrution, level descrip¬ 
tion, and for all the more gentle and tranquil emotions. 

2. Quick Time is used to express joy, mirth, ridicule, anger, 
rapid description, and sudden fear. 

3. Slow Time is employed to express solemn feelings, sub¬ 
limity, grandeur, vastness, horror, and pathos. 

III. QUALITY. 

Quality refers to the kind of utterance used in reading and speak¬ 
ing, and is capable of numerous classifications, the principal of 
which are ns follows: 

1. Pure Tone is a smooth, clear, round, flowing quality of 
sound, with three divisions: Pure middle-tone, for level speaking; 
pure soft-tone, for plaintive and gentle passages; pure full-tone, with a 
slightly swelling sound. 
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2. The Ohotukd is a pare tone, enlarged, deepened, and inten¬ 
sified. It is employed in the utterance of solemn, grand, and vehement 
emotions. 

3. The Aspirated Quality is a forcible breathing utterance, 
almost a whisper, and is used to express revenge, remorse, fervent 
emotions, terror, and suppressed anger. 

4. The Guttural Quality is a deep aspirated quality of voice, 
used to express loathing, contempt, and intensely concentrated and 
impressed haired. 

EXAMPLES OF PITCH, TIME, AND QUALITY. 

Middle Pitch, Moderate Time, and Pure Middle-tone. 

1, In analyzing the character of Washington there w 
nothing that strikes me as more remarkable than its beautiful 
symmetry. In this respect it is consummate. Hie different 
qualities are so nicely balanced, so rarely associated, of such 
harmonious affinities, that no ono seemed to interfero with an ” 
other, or predominate over the whole. 

2. Farewell awhile the city’s hum. 

Where busy footsteps fall, 

And welcome to my weary eye 
The planter’s friendly hall. 

Hero let me rise at early dawn, 

And list the mock-bird’s lay, 

That, warbling near our lowland homo, 

Sits on the waving spray. ' 


8 It was amid magnolias 

With their blossoms broad and whits, 
An aged Indian warrior 
Encamped his troop at night; 
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They wore weary with their journey, 

And with travel toil-oppressed, 

And they smiled to hear their leader say 
“ Alabama”—Here we rest. 

The deer was in the thicket, 

And the bear was in the brake, 

And from the broad-leaved plant looked out 
The bright-eyed rattlesnake; 

But they kindled their red fires 
As the sun sank in the west, 

And said, when feast and pipe were past, 

“ Alabama”—Here wo rest. 

Middle Pitchy Pure Tone , Quick Time. 
t. But oh 1 how altered was its sprightlier tone 

When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue. 

Her bow across her shoulder flung, 

Her buskins gemed with morning dew, 

Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rung— 
The hunter’s call, to Faun and Dryad known! 

The oak-crowned Sisters, and their chaste-eyed Queen 
Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen, 

Peeping from forth their alloys green; 

Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear, 

And Sport leaped up, and seized his beechen spear. 

6. A song for the plant of my own native West, 

Where nature and freedom reside,— 

By plenty still crowned, and by peace ever blest: 

To the corn 1 the green corn of her pride 1 
In climes of the East has the olive been sung; 

And the grape been the theme of their lays; 

But for thee shall a harp of the backwoods be strung, 
. Thou bright ever beautiful Maize 
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High. Pilch, Orotund Quality, Quick Time. 

0. Strike'—till the last armed foe' expires'; 

Strike'—for your altars' and your fires'; 

Strike’—for tho green graves' of your sires’, 

God', and your uative land' 1 

7. On', ye brave', 

Who rush to glory’ or the grave' 1 
Wave’, Munich', all thy banners’ wave, 

And charge' with all thy chivalry' 1 

b. But, with a frown, 

Revenge impatient rose; 

He threw his blood-stained sword in thunder down, 

And, with a withering look, 

The war-denouncing trumpet took, 

And blew a blast so loud and dread, 

Were ne’er prophetic sounds so full of woe I 
And ever and anon ho bent 
The doubling drum with furious heat. 

High Pitch, Orotund Quality, Moderate Time. 

10. Hereditary bondmen I know ye not, who would bo free, them¬ 
selves must strike the blow ? By their right arm the conquest must 
be wrought: will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye ? No I True, they 
may lay your proud despoiler low: but not for you will freedom s 
altars flame. 

Low Pitch, Pure Tone, Slow Time. 

11. The vety woods grew pale with fear, 

• Each wood-bird hushed its lute; 

No more was seen the spotted deer, 

The wilderness was mute; 

No more beneath magnolia snows 
Breathed lovers in their quest, 
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Or said, ’neath Cherokee’s white rose, 
“ Alabama”—Here we rest. 


12. The forest black did melt in light, 

As darkness into day, 

And red men vanished from the white 
As stars from morning’s ray; 

The groves were sad, and the dark woods dumb; 

In hollow heights suppressed, 

No echo answered voices back— 

" Alabama”—Here we rest. 


is. I have lived long enough; my way of life 
Is fallen into the sere, the yollow leaf; 

And that which should accompany old ago, 

As honor, love, obedience, troops ot friends, 

I must not look to have. 

Low Pitch, Slow Time, Pun Ton*. 

14. Oh, Switzerland! my country! 'tis of thee 1 strike my 
harp in agony : my country—nurso of liberty, home of the gal¬ 
lant, great, and free—my sullen harp I strike to thee! Oh, 1 
haYO lost you all—parents, and homo, and friends! 

Low Pilch, Slow Time, Guttural Quality. 

16. How like a fawning publican he looks 

I hate him for he is a Christian ; - ; 

But more, for that, in low simplicity. 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him 
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Low jfitc/l, AfpiraUd Quality, Quick Tim*. 

18. I am thnne of Cawdor: 

If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my seated heart knock at my riba, 

Against the use of nature ? 

17. Maclelh. I Lave done the deed. Didst thou not hear a 

noise ? 

Lady M. I heard the owl scream, and the crickets cry. 

Did not you speak * 

Maclelh. When ? 

Lady M. Now. 

Macbeth. As 1 uoocended 1 

Lady M. Aye. 

Maclelh. Hark! 

***** * • 

18. I’ll go no more: 

I am afraid to think what I have done; 

Look on’t again, I dare not. 

Middle Pitch , Slow Time, Orotund Quality. 

JO. Ye eldest gods, 

Who in no statues of exaetest form 
Are palpable; who shun the azure heights 
Of beautiful Olympus, and the sound 
Of ever-young Apollo’s minstrelsy; 

Yet mindful of the empire which ye held 
Over dim Chaos, keep revengeful wrath 
On falling nations, and on kingly lines 
About to sink forever; ye, who shed 
Into the passions of earth’s giant brood 
And their fierce usages the sense of justice ; 
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Who clothe the fated battlements of tyranny 
With blackness as n funeral pall, and breathe 
Through the proud halls of time-emboldened guilt, 

Portents of ruin—hear me 1 

Remark .—While the above examples are given of the several vari¬ 
eties of pitch, time, and quality, it is very rarely that these modulations 
are maintained uniformly through several sentences. The pitch falls 
and rises, the time quickens or halts, and the tone varies with the 
emotional requirements of the subject. The following example will 
illustrate this statement. 


Modernto time, |>tiro middle totio. Quicker tlmo 

And longer' bad she sung—but, with a frown, 

Loud ; IiIkIi pitch. 

Revenge impatient' rose'; 

Quick. Mlddlo pitch. 

He threw his blood-staiued sword in thunder' down, 

Moderate time. 

And, with a withering look', 

Very loud. 

The war-denouncing trumpet' took, 

Loud. Very loud. 

And blew a blast so loud and dread, 

Slow. Solemn. 

Were ne’er prophetic sounds' so full 1 of woe' 1 

ltnpld tlmo. 

And ever' and anon' he heat 

The doubling drum 1 with furious heat 1 ! 

Slow. Low tone. 

And though sometimes', each dreary pause between 1 , 

Soft tone. Low pitch. 

Dejected Pit}'', at his side, 

Her soul-subduing voice applied', 

ltnpld, loud, orotund. 

Yet still' he kept his wild unaltered mien', 

IIlf;h pitch. , Loud. 

While each strained ball of sight seemed bursting' from his head. 
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. VI. RHETORICAL PAUSES. 

1. Grammatical pauses are pauses of sense, but the Rhetor¬ 
ical Pause is a suspension of the voice independent of the 
grammatical stops, and is employed to heighten the effect and 
render more impressive the delivery. 

2. Rhetorical pauses differ greatly in their length and fro • 
qncncy. In rapid delivery or ordinary relation they are com¬ 
paratively few and short. In serious and pathetic reading they 
are more frequent, being usually employed before or after any 
important word or clause on which it is desired to fix the atten¬ 
tion. 


ORDINARY RHETORICAL PAUSES. 

(The pauses in these examples are marked bp a musical rest, *'!■) 

1. To act virtuously ~j is to act wisely. 

2. Sufficient for the day “] is the evil thereof. 

3. The wisest of men ~j was Solomon. 

4. Boldly and wisely *] he upheld the constitution of bw 
country. 

5. Joy and sorrow *] move him not. 

6. False delicacy is affectation, ~] not politeness. 

1. No people "] can claim him. Ho country ~] can appro¬ 
priate him. 

8. A virtuous life '*] will secure peace to our youth "1 and 
happiness to our age. 

PROLONGED RHETORICAL PAUSES. 

In pathetic, grave, and deeply impressive passages the rhe¬ 
torical pause becomes greatly prolonged, and often can be used 
'dth most eloquent and thrilling effect. If we say, ‘‘Give me 
Ju>erty, or give me death,” in ordinary tone and with no other 
than the grammatical pause, the sentence is only common-place; 
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but when uttered with correct emphasis, pitch, and inflection, ami 
with proper pauses, it rises into the sublime, ns: 

Give me LIBERTY', on give me DEATH' I 

EXAMPLES. 

Ujxnt with Pure Tone, Slow Time, Middle Pilch ; rlecs to High Pilch and Orotund 
Quality. 

1. Romans, *•] countrymen, **] and lovers! Hear me for my 
cause, *]~] and be silent,'“] that you may hear: *] believe me "j 
for mine honor, *"| ~] and have respect lor mine honor, *] that 
you may believe : **j censure me in your wisdom, ~| and awake 
your senses, ~J tliat you may the better judge. If tliere 

be any ”j in tliis assembly, **| any dear friend of Ctesar’s, ~1~] to 
him I say, ~j that Brutus’ love to Ctesar *] was no less than 
his. If then w j that friend demand why Brutus rose against 
Oiesar, «*| this is my answer: Not ~] that I loved Ctesar less, 

*1 but *1 that 1 loved Rome ~| more! Bad you rather Caisar 
were living, ~| and die all slaves, ~j than that Ctesar were dead, 
"| to live all free men ? '"'j As Ctesar *“] loved me, ''I'*]I weep 
for him ; *| as he was fortunate, **| I rejoice at it; ~| as he was 
valiant, I lionor him : but, as he was ambitious, *| I ^ 
slew him. There *| is tears for his love; joy, ~| for his for¬ 
tune; honor, **] for his valor; “] and “|“] death, for his ambi¬ 
tion. 

Slow Tlme } Low Pitchy Pure Tone, 

2. Come '•j to the bridal-chamber, *1 Death! “] 

Como to the mother, ~] when she feels 
For the first time her first-born’s breath; '“""l 
Come ~| when the blessed seals *j 
Which close the pestilence ~| arc broke, ~]~ t 
And crowded cities '*| wail its stroke; "J - ] 

Come *| in consumption’s ghastly form, “] 

The earthquake’s shock, **1 the ocean’s storm , *1 
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Come *] when the heart beats high and warm *| 

With banquet song, ~| and dance, and H wine—*|1 
And tbou art terrible! The tear, ~|~| 

The groan, “|~j the knell, *| the pall,.~|~| the bier, *i 
And all we know, *| or dream, *] or fear *] 

Of agony, “]*] are thine. 

RULES FOR RHETOItlCAIj l’AUSES. 

The frequency and duration of rhetorical pauses vary with 
the character of every subject, and must bo mainly employed W 
accordance with the taste and feeling of the reader. A few 
rules, however, are subjoined : 

I. A short pause should be adopted between tlic subject and 
the predicate, that is, between the proposition given and what 
is said of it; ns, “ To act virtuously ~| is to act wisely. 1 ' 

II. When by inversion the predicate precedes tlio subject, 
there should be a short pause after the predicate; as, “ Suffi¬ 
cient for the duy ”| is the evil thereof.” “ Brief and Jew ”1 were 
the words he spoke.” 

III. A pause is required before and after every parenthetical 
phrase and every qualifying clause ; as, “ Solomon, ”] the. son oj 
David, *] was king of Israel.” 

IV. A prolonged pause should occur before and after every 
strongly emphasized word or clause ; as, “ Who would be free, *1 
THEMSELVES ~| must strike the blow.” u Strike, **] '*'] till 
last armed foe expires /” 

V. A middle pause should be employed to divide the open¬ 
ing half or incomplete part of every sentence, from the closing 
or winding up of the same sentence. This pause has often the 
grammatical stop of the semicolon, but not in all cases; as, 

the world is not the work of chance, ~| it must have had an intel¬ 
ligent maker " 
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VH. BEADING OF POETEY. 

In reading poetry, it is necessary to preserve the metre and 
the rhythm of the verse. 

Metre is a measured order in the arrangement of words, so 
that the accented and the unaccented syllables shall fall at reg¬ 
ular intervals. 

KrrvrriM is the adaptation of the vocal and consonant sounds to 
ench other, so that they shall coalesce harmoniously, and accord 
with the sentiment of the verse. 

Metro and rhythm have no reference to rhyme, which is the sim¬ 
ilarity of sound that in many forms.of verse, though not in all, 
occurs on the closing syllables of lines. 

EXAMPLES OP METRE. 

1. Oh, c6mo to the South, sweet, beautiful one I 

’Tis the clime of the hoart, ’tis the shrine of the stin, 

'Whcro the sky’ ever shines with a passionate glow, 

And the flowers spend their treasures of crimson and 
snow I 

Whcro the breeze o’er bright waters wafts incense along, 

And gay birds are glancing in beauty and song. 

2. Ye dives of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves; 

And yo that on tho sands, with prinlless foot, 

Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do tty' him 

. When ho comes back. 

3. Bird of the broad and sweeping wing, 

Thy home is high in hfiaven, 

Where wide the storms their banners fling, 

And tempest clouds are driven ; 

Thy throne is on the mountain top. 
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Hole— Avoid accenting unimportant words, but touch them 
lightly, with just sufficient force to mark the metre, otherwise a 
monotonous sing-song delivery is produced. 

l’octry has two distinctive pauses; one a slight pause at the 
end of each line, necessary to mark the cadence and rhythm 
of the lino; the other near the middle of the line, and called 
the cesural pause. The cesural pause, in all well-constructed 
verse, is distinctly placed by the poet, and it is merely the 
reader's business to mark it. 

In blank or heroic verse (that is, verse consisting of ten syllables 
to each line, with the syllables alternately accented and unac¬ 
cented), the cesural pause usually' occurs either after the 4th, 
the 5th, the Gtk,or the 7th syllable: but more than one cesural 
pause may be introduced into the same line. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Achilles’ wrath, “| to Greece the direful spring ~] 

Of woes unnumbered, *| heavenly goddess, sing 1 

2. Four faces had the dome, ~] and every face '*] 

Of various structure, "| but of equal grace 1 
Four brazen gates, ~| on columns lifted high, *1 
Salute the different quarters of the sky. 

3. Dow still the morning'"] of the hallowed day ! 

Mute is the voice *] of rural labor, hushed *1 

The ploughboy’s whistle ~] and the milkmaid’s song. 


Tin. GENERAL EXEKCISES. 

BONAPAItXE. 

In Full Tone, Moderate Time, Middle Pilch. 

1. Ho knew no motive 1 "| but interest'; acknowledged no eric 
terion’ *] but success'; he worshipped no god! **] but ambition 
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*j and with an Eastern devotion' *| he knelt at the shrine *| 
of his idolatry'. Subsidiary to this, there was no creed 1 *| that 
he did not profess ', “l there was no opinion 1 *| that he did not 
promulgate'' ; in the hope of a dynasty' *] lie upheld the cres¬ 
cent ; for the sake of a divorce' ®j he bowed before the cross'; 
the orphan of St. Louis, ®| he became the adopted child of the 
republic'; and *] with a parricidal ingratitude', ~] on the ruins 
of both tho throne' and the tribunal' **| he reared the throne of 
his despotism'. 

At his touch *| crowns' crumbled'; beggars’ reigned'; 
systems’ *] vanished' ; the wildest theories' '■'] took the color of 
his whim ; and all that was venerable' and all that was novel’ 
”i changed places *| with the rapiaity of a drama'. Nature had 
no obstacle' *| that ho did not surmount'; space ~] no opposition! 
“1 he did not spurn' ; and whether amid Alpine rocks ', Arabian 
sands', or Polar snows', he seemed proof ' ""I against peril' *1 and 
empowered with ubiquity'. 

Portia’s SPEECH ON MERCY. 

Pare Tone, eicelliny into the Orotund, Moderate Time, Middle to High Pitch. 

2. The quality of mercy' *] is not strained'; *| 

It droppeth' as the gentle rain' from heaven' **| 

Upon the place beneath'. It is twice’ blessed'; 

It blesscth him' *] that gives' *| and him' *J that takes', "j 
’Tis mightiest' in *) the mightiest': it becomes 
The throned monarch *] better' than his crown': 

His sceptre' **| shows tiio force *| of temporal' power, 

The attribute *| to awe' and majesty', "j 
Wherein doth sit' *] tho dread' and fear' of kings'; 

But mercy' *| is above ' “j this sceptred' sway ; ®| 

It is enthroned' *] in the hearts' of kings, '*] 

It is an attribute' of God’ himself'; *| 

And earthly' power *] doth then *| show likest' God’s',*) 
When mercy' *1 seasons' justice'. *| *j Therefore, *! Jew\ *! 
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Though justice' be thy plea', **| consider this', "j 
That ~] in the course ot 'justice' “| none of us 
Should see salvation' : we do pray *j for mercy', 

And that same prayer ”| doth teach' us '*] all “] to render 
The deeds' of mercy. 

Antony’s oration over c-zgsar’s body. 

Opens deliberately , Slow Time , Low Pitch , Middle Tone. 

Friends', *| Romans', *] countrymen', "|**| lend me yont 
cars'; *’| v l 

1 come *| to bury' Cmsar, ”]”] not-to praise' him.*1*1 
The evil' *1 that men do lives after’ them ; **] 

The good' *| is oft interred with their bones : ~| 

So let it be *j with Ctesar'. ~j The noble Brutus **1 
Hath told you *| Cmsar’ “] was ambitious 
If it were so, "j it was a grievous fault: 

And grievously *] hath Cicsar answered it. ~] 

Here', under leave of Brutus', '•j and the rest, 

(For Brutus’ '■j is an honorable man, 

So arc they fill. *j fill ”i honorable men) ~| ~| 

Come I to speak in Cmsar’s funeral'. 

More quickly / tone excells ; pitch rises. 

He was mv friend', 'l»j faithful' *] and just' to me ; 

But Brutus' says ho was ambitious' ; ~j 
And Brutus' ~j is an honorable man. ’']■*’) 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms *| did the general coffers fill : 

Did this' *l in Cmsar seem ambitious' ? *j ”j 

When that the poor have cried, ®| Cmsar hath wept’ 

Ambition' “j should be made of sterner' stuff': 

Yet Brutus says "| he was ambitious' ; 

And Brutus *j is an honorable man. 

You all did see, “ that on the Lupercal 
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I thrice' presented him ®] a kingly crown, "I 

Which lie did thrice refuse'. ®|*| Was /Ins'] ambition' ! m~j 

Yet Brutus' says' he was ambitious'; 

And, sure, he' ®| is an honorable man'. 

Slow Time / Pathetic Tone. 

I speak not w : to disprove' what Brutus spoke ; 

But here I am to speak' ®] what I do know'.®] •] 

You all did love him once; ®l not without cause': 

What cause withholds you then, ®| to mourn for him'? ®>“| 
O judgment', ®j®] thou art tied to brutish beasts, ®| 

And men ~] have lost their reason' 1 ®]®| Bear' with me t®]® 1 
My heart ' M is in the coffin ' there *'| with Ctcsar', 

And I must pause till it come back' to mo. ®] ®] 

Orotund Tone , from Moderate to Quiet Time. 

Biit yesterday, ®] the word of Cmsar might 

Have stood w/ainst’ the world' ; ®|®| now lies lie there, "j"| 

And none so poor®] to do him reverence'.*|®| 

O masters! if 1 wore disposed to stir 

Your hearts and minds ®]to mutiny and rage, ®| 

I should do Brutus' wrong, ®j and Cassius' wrong, 

Who, ®] you all know, ®] are honorable men : ®|®) 

I will not do them wrong'; ®]®] I ratlior choose 
To wrong' the dead', ®] to wrong' myself ', ®| and yon',® 1 , 
Than I will wrong' such ~| hfinorable men. ®|®| 

Opens Middle Tone and Time, riete to the Orotund Tone, High Pitch. 
But here’s a parchment ®] with the seal of Caisar; 

I found it in his closet; ®j ’tis his will'. 

Let but the commons hear' ®] this testament, ®j®| 
(Which, pardon me, ®| I do not mean to read,) ®| 

And they would go ®] and hiss' dead Cmsar’s woftnds', 
And dip' their napkins' ®| in his sacred blood'; ®| 
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Yea, bet; a hair' of him *] for memory, **] 

And, dying', *| mention it in their wills',*') 

Bequeathing it*] as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 

Slow, left, cloiing with full twilling tom. 

If you have tears', *] prepare to shed them now'. *] *] 

You all do know this mantle: I remember *] 

The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 

’Twas on a summer’s' evening, in his tent; **| 

That day *] he overcame the Ncrvii: *] ~] 

Look'! in this place ran Cassius 1 ' dagger through: 

See' *] what a rent the envious Casca ' made 

Through this, *] the well-belovhd Brutus' stabbed', "*|"! 

And, *] as he plucked his cursed' steel away, *| 

Mark' *] how the blood' of Caesar followed it'. 

Slow; then more rapid, rising from the pathetic to the vehement. 

This *| was the most unkindest ' cut of all 1 
For when the noble Caesar saw him' stab, 

Ingratitude, *j more strong than traitors’ arms, 

Quite vanquished him': *]*]then burst' his mighty heart 1 1 
And, in his mantle *] muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, *] 

(Which all the while ran blood) *] great' Cccsar'fclT ! 

01 what' a fall' *| was there,' *j my countrymen ! *j *J 
Then I', and you', and all' of us *] fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason' *] flourished over us. 

0, now you weep'; and I perceive you feel *] 

The dint of pity': these' *] are gracious drops. 

Kind sonls; what, *j weep you *] when you but behold *] 
OnrCaesar’s *] vesture’ wounded' ? *| *| look you here', *] m 
Here is hiusei.f', *J marred’, as you see, *] by traitors'. 
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Ironical. 

Good friends', sweet friends', -"j let mo not stir' you up *1 
To such a sudden' flood' of mutiny'. 

They that have done this deed “| are honorable; 

What private' grief they have, ”] alas ! I know not, 

That made them **| do it: they are wise, »| and hSnor. 
able, *] 

And will, no doubt, with reasons' »] answer you. 

Opens ironically in middle time , insinuating tone ; dotes with a full 
vehement hurst in high pitch , orotund quality 

I come' not, friends, to steal * away your hearts; 

I am *| no orator’, *| as Brutus' is, 

But, as you know me all, - "] a plain, blunt man, 

That love '•I my friend; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For 1 have neither wit', w ] nor words', *| nor worth', '’I'*! 
Action', nor utterance', nor the power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood'. I only speak *•> right on; 

I tell you that which you yourselves' *j do know; 

Show' you »j sweet Catsar's wounds, poor, "l poor, *1 dumb 
mouths', ~] , 

An<l bid tiif.m' speak for me. '*) But were I’ Brutus', 
And Brutus' ’”1 Antony', , *|*’| tueue' were an Antony' 
Would rutile up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound' of CcesaO, that should move 
The stones' of Itoine '*] to rise 1 and mutiny' 

THE DYING GLADIATOR. 

Commence in a deep tone, and slowly. 

I see before me **] the gladiator lie': 

He leans' upon his hand', ~| his manly brow 
Consents' to death', ~] but con'quers agony', **| 

And his drooped' head ~j sinks *”] gradually low', 

And through his side' *j the last drops, ~| ebbing slow' ** 
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From the rod gash', fall heavy', one' by one', "1 
Like the first' of a thunder-shower'; and now **| 

The arena swims around him : p* he is gone', 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout' "j which hail’d the wretch 
who won'. 

He heard' it, but he heeded' not,—his eyes' 

Were with his heart', *1 and that was far away : '*> 

He recked' not of the life he lost, or prize', w ] 

But where' his rude hut' by the Danube lay', 

Then' «| were his young barbarians' **] all at play', “1 
There' *] was their Dacian mother— he', their sire, **] 
BracncRED' *1 to make a Homan holiday 1 
All this' rushed with his blood—. Shall he expire, 

Aud unavenged' ? -j ARISE'! ye Goths'! and glut' youi 
ircl 


IX. THE READING CLASS 

Is often dull and tiresome; how may it he made interesting, at¬ 
tractive, and profitable? The following brief suggestions are otTered 
for the consideration of teachers. 

3. Most important is the teacher's preparation. If l» c ^ ias ' )Cen 
favored with thorough elocutionary training and practice, and is w ell 
read in English literature, so that he readily apprehends the full 
meaning of the language and can easilj' give it proper expression 
with his voice—lie will desire to be ready and fresh by immediate 
preparation for each lesson. Meeting the class thus, with a definite 
plan for conducting the recitation.—prepared to question the pupils 
skilfully, and give necessary explanations and vocal exemplifications ■ 
he may utilize all the minutes that can be devoted to the exercise, 
and make it such that all will feel it has been too short But if the 
teacher is not well read, and is not familiar with the principles and 
practice of good elocution, it is, of course, all the more essential 
Hint lie study to prepare himself day by day. 

2. The pupil# must study their reading-lessons before coining to 
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tlie class. An analysis of the lesson, more or less exact and minute in 
details according to circumstances, may be so couductcd by questions 
from the teacher as to stimulate aud necessitate the pupil’s careful 
study. This study should include attention to the meaning of words, 
.the thought or sentiment conveyed by them, historical allusions, etc. 

8 It is wise, therefore, not to undertake to read too many pages 
at a time. It is certainly more profitable for the class to read one 
page, or two, undcrstnudingly and with suitable expression, than to 
run over many pages tin intelligently and without interest 

4 It is well to vary the ordinary reading from time to time, and 
quicken the interest of the class by some such methods as these: 

(1.) Concert reading by the whole class. 

(2.) Concert reading by sections; one section reading together to a 
punctuation-mark ; another section continuing the reading to another 
pit rase; eaclt section promptly' taking its portion nud reading it with 
suitable emphasis, induction, etc. 

(3.) Each pupil reading till he makes a mistake. 

(4.) Boys in concert aud girls in concert, eaclt reading a sentence. 

(5.) Calling the names of pupils indiscriminately to read, each till 
another is named, who is to continue instantly'. 

(0.) Individual and concert muling of sentences and paragraphs 
written upon the blackboard. 

(7.) Mirror reading, in which, a pupil having read a paragraph 
the teacher repeats the reading, imitating his tones and inflections. 

5. An illustration of some of the points involved in a careful 
study of reading lessons is furnished by the following 

MODEL OP ANALYSIS. 

Hoitvrius and the BuiDOE.— (Page 211.) 

The title of this selection? What kind of composition? The 
author? Lived when and where? His writings? 

How long ago occurred the incidents narrated in the poem? 
Where was Rome? On what river? Who was Horatius? What 
was the name of the leader of the forces attacking Rome? 

stanza r. 

Transpose (read in the logical order of the words) the first and 
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Becoud lines—{Thus no heart so bold there was in all tLc Senate) 
Transpose the fifth and sixth lines. Who was the “ Consul ?” (Onf 
of the two chief magistrates of the Republic.) Who, the “ leathers ? r 
(The Senators.) What were the “gowns?” Who wore theml 
What is meant by “hied?” 

What so and has th in forthwith? What vowel element is heard in 
t ca8 ? in news? Which sound of a is heard in fad ? in haste ? in heart ? 
IL 

What is the difference between “council” and “counsel?” 
What is here meant by “roundly?” by “straight?” What was the 
“ Janiculum?” What was the only salvation of the town ? 
m. 

What is a “ scout ?” What is here meant b} r “ flying ?” bj f “ all ?” 
Wliat is the meaning of tlie seventh and eighth lines H 

iv. 

Explain the figurative expression “ brow was sad.” What is 
meant bv “looked darkly?” by “ van ?” by “ win?” What words 
are omitted in the last line? 

v. 

Wliat two reasons did Horatius give for bravely facing death ? 

VI. 

Wliat is meant by “strait?” How could line3 five and six be 
true then and not in the modern modes of fighting ? W hat is meant 
by “ hold the foe in play ?” 

VII. 

Explain “like surges bright .V. Is the position of the adjective 
bright the common one in Euglisli? What is meant by “sea of 
gold (" How did the host advance ? 

VIII. 

On which syllable of each line does the metrical accent occur ? 
(The three' stood calm' and si'lenL) Which lines of this stanza have 
on additional syllable (as -lent, in the first line)? In reading poetry 
al*ud, do you always mark the metrical accent? In the third line, 
how many accented syllables are there V 

IX. 

Which three hues should be read in very different voice from tne 
others? How different? Higher, louder, and with explosive sound? 
What kind of a sentence is “Back, Lartius! back, HerniiniusI” 


PART SECOND. 


SELECTIONS FOR READING. 


I. 

THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS.—Lonqfhllow 

LKor a bloj-rapblcal sketch of the author, see pago 140.1 

1. It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintry sea; 

And the skipper 1 had taken his little daughter 
To bear him company. 

2. Blue were her eyes as the fairy llax, 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day; 

Her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 

That ope in the month of May 

3. The skipper he stood beside the helm. 

Ilia pipe was in his mouth. 

And he watched how the veering 1 flaw* did blow 
The smoke, now west, now south. 

4 Then up and spake an eld sailor. 

Had sailed the Spanish main; 

“ I pray thee put into yonder port, 

For I fear the hurricane.” 
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5. “Last night the moon had a golden ring, 

Ami to-night no moon we see.” 

But the skipper he blew a whiff from liis pips* 
And a scornful laugh laughed he, 

6. Colder and louder blew the wind 

A gale from the northeast, 

The snow fell hissing in the brine. 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

7. Down came the storm and smote amain 

The vessel in its strength; 

She shuddered and paused like a frightened steed, 
Then leaped her cable's length. 

8. “Come hither! come hither; my little daughter. 

And do not tremble so; 

For I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow.” 

9. He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat 

Against the stinging blast, 

He cut a rope from a broken spar 
And bound her to the mast. 

10. “0 father! I hear the church-bells ring; 

0 say! what may it be?” 

“’Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast," 

And he steered for the open sea. 

11. “0 father! I hear the sound of guns, 

0 say! what may it be?” 

“Some ship in distress that cannot lire 
In such an angry sea.” 
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12. “0 father, I see a gleaming light; 

0 say! what may it be?” 

But the father answered never a word,— 

A frozen corpse was he. 

13. Lashed to the helm all stiff and stark, 

With his face to the skies, 

The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

14. Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 

That saved she might he— 

And she thought of Christ who stilled the wave 
On the Lake of Galilee. 

15. And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 

Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost the vessel swept, 

'Toward the reef of Norman’s Woe. 

1G. And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the land; 

It was the sound of the trampling surf 
Ou the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

17. The breakers were right beneath her bows,— 

She drifted a dreary wreck,— 

And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from the deck. 

18. She si ruck where the white and fleecy waves 

Looked soft as carded wool. 

But the cruel rocks, they gored her sides 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 
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i!t. Her rattling shrouds/ all sheathed in ice. 
With the masts went by the board; 

Like a Tessel of glass, she stove—and sank, 
“Ho! Ho!” the breakers roared. 

20 At daybreak on a bleak sea beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast, 

To see the form of a maiden fair 
Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

21. The salt sea was frozen on her breast. 

The salt tears in her eyes; 

And he saw her hair like the brown sea-weed 
On the billows fall and rise. 

22. Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 

In the midnight and the snow; 

Christ save us all from a death like this. 

On the reef of Norman’s Woe. 


1. Skipper, the masterofa small trad- 

in? vessel. 

2. Vker'ing ; changing in direction. 

8. Flaw ; a sudden gust. 


4. Sniioms; ropes reaching from ttio 

mast-heads to tlio sides of a vessel 
to support the masts. 

5. A-giiast* ; stupefied with horror 


H. 

DAY AND NIGHT.— Gatty. 

[Mrs. .Margaret Gatty, wife of the Vicar of Ecclesfleld, near Sheffield. England, 
Wa? bom in 1809. Her first work, “The Fairy Godmothers, and other Tales,” 
Appeared in 1S5J. This was followed, in 1S55, by “Tumbles from Nature,” from 
which this selection is taken. This authoress has also written “Proverbs Illus- 
bated,” published in 1857, and several other works.] 

1. Is old times, long, long ago, when Night and Day were 
young and foolish, and had not discovered how necessary 
they wer to eucli other’s happiness and ■well-being, they 
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chased each other round the world in a state of angry dis¬ 
dain ; each thinking that he alone was doing good, and 
that therefore the other, so totally unlike himself in all 
respects, must he doing harm, and ought to be got rid of 
altogether, if possible. 

2. Old northern tales say that they rode, each of them, m 
a car with a horse to it; but the horse of Night had a 
frosty mane, while that of Day had a shiny one. More¬ 
over, foam fell from Frosty-inane’s bit as he went along, 
which dropped on the earth as dew; and Shiny-mane’s 
mane was so radiant that it scattered light through the air 
at every step. And thus they drove on, bringing darkness 
and light over the earth in turn—each pursuiug and per¬ 
illed; but knowing so little of this simple fact, that one 
of their chief causes of dispute was, which was going first. 

3. For, of course, if they had been able to settle that, it 
would have been known which was the more important of 
the two; but as they drove in a circle, the point could not bo 
decided, since what was first on the one side was sure to be 
last on the other, as anybody may sec who tries to draw 
their journey. They never gave this a thought, however, 
and there were no schoolmasters about just then to teach 
them. So round and round the world they went, without 
even knowing that it was round, still less that there was no 
such thing as first and last in a circle. And they never 
succeeded in overtaking, so as to pass each other, though 
they sometimes came up very close, and then there was 
twilight. 

4. Of the two, one grumbled and the other scolded the 
most; and it is easy to guess which did which. Night was 
gloomy by nature, especially when clouds hid the moon and 
the stars, so her complaints took a serious and melancholy 
tone. She was really broken-hearted at the exhaustion 
produced all over the world by the labors and pleasures 
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which were carried on under the light of Day, and used to 
receive the earth back as if it was a sick child, and she a 
nurse, who had a right to be angry with what had been 
done to it, 

5. Day, on the contrary, was amazingly cheerful, par¬ 
ticularly when the sun shone; never troubled his head 
about what was to happen when his fun was over: on the 
contrary, thought his fun ought to last forever, because it 
was pleasant, was cpiite vexed when it was put a stop to, 
and had no scruple in railing at his rival; whose only 
object, as it seemed to him, was to overshadow and put an 
end to all the happiness that was to be found. 

6. “Cruel Night,” lie exclaimed, “what a life you lead me! 
How you thwart me at every turn! What trouble I have 
to take to keep your mischief in chock. . Look at the mists 
and shadows I must drive on one side before I can make 
the world bright with my beautiful light] Ami, no sooner 
have I done so, than I feel your cold, unwholesome breath 
frying to come up to me behind! But you shall never 
overtake me if I can help it, though I know that is what 
yon want. You want to throw your hateful black shadow 
over my bright and pleasant world.” 

7. “I doing mischief which you have to keep in check!” 
groaned Night, quite confused by the accusation. “I 
whose whole time is spent in trying to repair the mischief 
other people do: your mischief, in fact, you wasteful con¬ 
sumer of life and power! Every twelve hours I get hack 
from you a half worn-out world, and this I am expected to 
restore and make as good as new again, but how is it pos¬ 
sible? Something I cm do, I know. Some wear and 
tear I can renew and refresh, but some, alas! I cannot, 
and thus creep in destruction and death.” 

8. “ Ilear her,” cried Day, in contempt, “ taunting me with 
the damage I do, and the death and destruction I cause 
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I. ihe Life-giver, at whose word the whole world awakes, 
which else might lie asleep for ever. She, thfl grim likeness 
ot the death she talks about, and bringing death’s twin- 
sister in her bosom.” 

“You are Day the destroyer, I, Night the restorer,”per¬ 
sisted Night, evading 1 the argument. 

9. “I am Day the life-giver, you Night the desolator,” 
replied Day bitterly. 

“I am Night the restorer, you. Day the destroyer,” re¬ 
peated Night. 

“You are to me what death is to life,” shouted Day. 

“Then death is a restorer as I am,” exclaimed Night. 

10. And so they went on, like all other ignorant and obsti¬ 
nate arguers; each lull of his own one idea, and taking 
no heed of what the other might say. How could the 
truth be got at by such means? Of course, it could not; 
and of course, therefore, they persisted in their rudeness. 
And there were certain seasons, particularly, when they 
became move impertinent’ to each other than ever. 

11. For instance, whenever it was summer, Day’s horse, 
.Shiny-mane, got so strong and frisk}' that Night had much 
ado’ to keep her place at all, so closely was she pressed in 
the chase. Indeed, sometimes there was so little of her to 
be seen, that people might have doubted whether she had 
passed by at all, had it not been for the dew Frosty-maue 
scattered, and which those saw who got up early enough 
in the. morning. 

12. Oh, the boasting of Day at these times! And reallv 
he believed wliat he said, lie really thought that it would 
be the greatest possible blessing if he were to go on lot 
ever, and there were to be no Night. “Fortunate " 01 ’ 
cried he; “ it must be clear to every one, now, who it is t la 
brings blessiugs and does good to you and }oui in la i 
ants. Good old earth, you become more and more love y 
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and fruitful, the more and more I shorten the hours of Xigh I 
and lengthen.my own. We can do tolerablv well without 
her restoring power, it would seem! If we could be rid of 
her altogether, therefore, what a Paradise 4 there would be ! 
Then the foliage/ the flowers, the fruits, the precious crops 
of this my special season, would last for over.” 

1. E-vad'ixg; escaping by artifice. i 4. Pak'a-dise; a place of biles. 

2. Isi-FEit'TJjh'ENT ; rude, impudent. I 5. Fo'li-aoe ; leaves as produced by 

3. A-do' (-do ); trouble. I nature. 


III. 

AN INDIAN STRATAGEM.— Anonymous. 1 
1. During the war of the American Revolution, a regi¬ 
ment of foot-soldiers was stationed upon the confines* of an 
extensive savanna 1 in the southern part of the Union. Its 
particular office was to guard every avenue of approach to 
the main army. The sentinels, 4 whose posts 4 penetrated 
into the woods, were supplied from the ranks ; but they 
were perpetually surprised upon their posts by the Indians, 
and borne off their stations, without communicating any 
alarm, or being heard of afterwards. 

2. One morning, the sentinels having been stationed as 
usual overnight, the guard went at sunrise to relievo a 
post which extended a considerable distance into the wood. 
The sentinel was gone. The surprise was great; but the 
circumstance had occurred before. They left another man, 
and departed, wishing him better luck. “ You need not 
he afraid,” said the man, with warmth ; “I shall not.de¬ 
sert ” 

3. The sentinels were replaced every four hours, and, at 
the appointed time, the guard again inarched to relieve the 
post. To their inexpressible astonishment, the man was 
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gone. They searched round the spot, but no tracts of him 
could be found. It was now more necessary than ever that 
the station should not remain unoccupied j they left an¬ 
other man, and returned to the guard-house. 

4. The superstition 4 of the soldiers was awakened, and 
terror ran through the regiment. The colonel, being ap¬ 
prised'' of the occurrence, signified his intention to accom¬ 
pany the guard when they relieved the sentinel they had 
left. At the appointed time, they all marched together ; 
and again, to their unutterable® wonder, they found the 
post vacant, and the man gone. 

5. Under these circumstances, the colonel hesitated 
whether he should station a )gho1c company on the spot, or 
whether he should again submit the post to a single senti¬ 
nel. The cause of these repeated disappearances of men 
whose courage and honesty were never suspected, must be 
discovered j and it seemed not likely that this discovery 
could be obtained l»y persisting in the old method. 

6. Three brave men were now lost to the regiment, and 
to assign the post to a fourth seemed nothing less than 
giving him up to destruction. The poor fellow, whose turn 
it was to take the station, though a man in other respects 
of incomparable 7 resolution, trembled from head to foot. 

7. “I must do my duty,” said he to the officer—“ I know 
that $ but I should like to lose my life with more credit.” 
“ I will leave no man,” said the colonel, 11 against his will.” 
A man immediately stepped from the ranks, and desired to 
take the post. Every mouth commended his resolution. 

8. “ I will not be taken alive,” said he, 11 and you shall 
hear of me at the least alarm. At all events, I will fire my 
piece if I hear the least noise. If a crow chatters, or a leaf 
falls, you shall hear my musket. You may be alarmed 
when nothing is the matter ; but j’ou must take the chance 
os the condition of the discovery.” 
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9. The colonel applauded his courage, and told him he 
would do right to fire upon the least noise that he could not 
satisfactorily explain. His comrades shook hands with him, 
and left him with a melancholy foreboding." The company 
marched back, and' waited the event in the guard-house. 

10. An hour had now elapsed, and every ear was upon tho 
rack for the discharge of the musket, when, upon a sudden, 
the report was heard. The guard immediately inarched, 
accompanied, as before, by the colonel and some of the most 
experienced officers of the regiment. 

11. As they approached the post, they saw the man ad¬ 
vancing towards them, dragging another man on the ground 
hy the hair of his head. Wljpn they came up to him, it ap¬ 
peared to he an Indian whom he had shot. An explanation 
was immediately required. 

12. “ I told you, colonel,” said the man, 11 that I should 
lire if I heard the least noise. That resolution I took lias 
saved my life. I had not been long at my post when I 
heard a rustling at some short distance ; I looked, and saw 
a wild hog, such as are common in the woods, crawling 
along the ground, and seemingly' looking for lints under 
the trees, among the leaves. 

13. “As these animals are so very common, I ceased to 
consider it seriously, but kept my eyes fixed upon it, and 
marked its progress among the trees. Still, there was no 
need to give the alarm. It struck mo, however, as some¬ 
what singular to see this animal making, by r a circuitous' 
passage, for a thick grove immediately behind my post. 

I therefore kept my eye more constantly fixed upon it, and, 
as it was now within a few yards of the coppice, 10 I hesi¬ 
tated whether I should fire. 

14. “ -My comrades, thought I, will laugh at me for alarm¬ 
ing them hy shooting a pig. I had almost resolved to let it 
alone, when, just as it approached the thicket, I thought I 
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observed it give an unusual spring. I no longer hesitated; 
1 took my aim, discharged my piece, and the animal wan 
immediately stretched before me, with a groan which T 
thought to be that of a human creature. 

15. 11 1 went up to it, and judge my astonishment when 
I found that I had killed an .Indian. He had enveloped 
himself with the skin of one of these wild hogs so artfully 
and completely, his hands and his feet were so entirely con¬ 
cealed in it, and his gait and appearance were so exactly 
correspondent to that of the animals, that, imperfectly as 
they arc always seen through the trees and bushes, the 
disguise could not be detected at a distance, and scarcely 
discovered upon the nearest inspection. He was armed 
with a dagger and tomahawk.” 

10. The cause of the disappearance of the other sentinels 
was now apparent. The Indians, sheltered in this disguise, 
secreted themselves in the coppice, watched for the moment 
to throw off the skin, burst upon the sentinels without pre¬ 
vious alarm, and, too quick to give them an opportunity to 
discharge their pieces, either stabbed or scalped them. 
They then bore their bodies away, and concealed them at 
some distance in the leaves. 


1. A-non'y-mocs ; nameless, without | 6, 

tho name of the author. 

2. Con'kinkb; borders, boundaries. 

8. Sa-van'na ; a low, opeu plain. 

4. Su-rKit-sn ,, TioN ; n belief in super¬ 

natural (». more than natural) 
agency, or in tho mysterious ex¬ 
ercise of Divine power. 

5. Ar-utisso'; iuformod. 


U.v-TJT'TEit-A-Bi.E; tliat cannot be ut¬ 
tered or expressed. 

bf-coM'pAU-A-ULE; unequalled, 

iCttoSa; inward 'nprmh.n- 
eion of coming misfortune. 
Cm-cu'i-Tous; not direct, in n 
roundabout way. 
rop'riCK: a wood of small 
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AN INDIAN LEGEND.—GayaerS. 

JChjrles E. GatarrS is a native of Louisiana. lie has filled numerous 
important official positions; and is the author of a “ History of Louisiana) 
published both iu French and English, nnd of several volumes on tho ro¬ 
mantic diameter of the early history of his native State. As n writer, liin 
■tylo is described to bo warm, full, rhetorical, and rich in poetical imagery.) 

1. While among the Pascagoulas,* I was invited to go to 
the mouth of the river of that name, to listen to the mysteri¬ 
ous anisic which floats on the waters, particularly on a calm 
moonlight night, and which to this day excites the wonder 
of visitors. It seems to issue from caverns or grottos' m 
tile bed of the river, and sometimes oozes up through the 
water under the very keel of the boat which contains the 

. inquisitive traveller, whose car it strikes as the distant con¬ 
cert of a thousand zEolian* harps. 

2. On the bank of tho river, close by the spot where the 
music is heard, tradition says that there existed a tribe, 
different in color and other peculiarities from the rest of the 
Indians. They were a gentle, gay, inoffensive race, and 
passed their time in festivals and rejoicing. They had » 
temple in which they worshipped a mermaid’—a goddess 
derived from their ancestors—who had originally emerged 
from the sea. 

3. Every night, when the moon was visible, they gathered 
around the beautifully carved image of their deity, and, with 
instruments of strange shape, worshipped the idol with such 
music as had never before blessed mortal ears. 

4. One day, shortly after the destruction of Mauvila by 
De Sotof and his companions, there appeared among them a 

* I'dt-ka-goo'lot. 

t De Soto was tho conqueror of Florida, and discoverer of tho 
fcippi. Some of his adventures and exploits aro recorded elsewhi ro in 
volume. 
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White man with a largo cross in his right hand. Ho drow 
from his bosom a book which he kissed reverentially, and 
began to explain to them what was contained in that sacred 
little casket; and in the course of a few months the holy 
man was proceeding with much success in his pious under¬ 
taking, and the work of conversion was going bravely on, 
when his purpose was defeated by an awful prodigy. 4 

5. One night, when the moon, at her zenith, 4 poured on 
heaven and earth, with more profusion than usual, a flood 
of angelic light, at the solemn hour of twelve, when all in 
nature was repose and silence, there caine, on a sudden, a 
rushing on the surface of the river, as if the still air had 
been Happed into a whirlwind by myriads of invisible wings 
sweeping around. 

6. The water seemed to be seized with convulsive fury; 
uttering a deep groan, it rolled several times from one bank 
to the other with rapid oscillations. 4 and then gathered itself 
•p into a towering column of foaming waves, on the top of 
vliieh stood a mermaid, looking with magnetic' eyes that 
could draw almost every thing to her, and singing with a 
voice that fascinated into madness. 

7. The Indians and the priest rushed to the banks of the 
river to contemplate this supernatural spectacle. When she 
saw them, the mermaid tuned her tones into still more be¬ 
witching* melody, and kept chanting a sort of mystic" song 
with an oft-repeated ditty. The Indians listened with grow¬ 
ing ecstasy,’ and one of them plunged into the water, to r ise 
no more. The rest, men, women, and children, followed in 
quick succession, moved, as it were, with the same irresist¬ 
ible impulse. 

■ 8. When the last of the race disappeared, a wild laugh of 
exultation 10 was heard, down returned the river to its be 
with the roar of the cataract, and the whole scene seemed 
to have been but a dream. Ever since that time is oar 
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occasionally the distant music which has excited so much 
attention and investigation, and which is believed, by the 
other Indian tribes of the neighborhood, to come from their 


musical brethren, who still 
palace of the mermaid. 

1. Grot'tos; caves; caverns or cham¬ 

bers under the beds of seas or 
rivers. 

2. zE-o'li-an. The ^Eolian harp is a 

simple stringed instrument that 
is sounded by the impulse of 
the air; bo willed from iEolus, 
the ancient deity of the winds. 

B. Meh'maid; a fabulous creature, 
said to resemble n woman in the 
upper parts of the body, and u 
fish in the lower part. 

4 Pbod'i-oy; something astonishing. 


keep up their revels in the 


5. Ze'nitii ; the point overhead. 

6. Os-oil-la 'tion: a moving back¬ 

ward and forward. 

7. Mag-jtkt'ic ; having the proper¬ 

ties of the magnet, which has 
tho power of drawing certain 
substances to it. 

8. Be-witcii'jno ; delightful, fusci- 

nating. 

9. Mys'tiu; involving somo hidden 

meaning. 

10. Ex-ul-ta'tion ; delight, triumph¬ 
ant joy. 


T. 

THE FIRST SNOW-FALL.— Lowell. 

1>/ajies R. Lowell, an American poet, critic, and satirist, was born in Cam 
•■ridge, Mass., in 1819. Tho tone of his compositions is original, vigorous, ant 
npnally refined.] 

1. The snow had begun in the gloaming, 1 
And busily, all the night, 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 

S!. Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine 1 too dear for an earl. 

And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearl. 

3. Prom sheds new-roofed with Carrara* 

Came Chanticleer’s muilled crow; 
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The stiff rails were softened to swan’s down— 
And still wavered down the snow. 


♦. I stood and watched from the window 
The noiseless work of the sky. 

And the sudden flurries of snowbirds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 

B. I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn,* 
Where a little headstone stood; 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 

As did robins the Babes in the Wood. 


fi. Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying, “Father, who makes it snow?” 
And I told of the good All-Father 
Who cares for us here below. 

7. Again I looked at the snow-fall. 

And I thought of the leaden sky, 

That arched o’er our first great sorrow 
When that mound was heaped so high. 

8. I remembered the gradual patience 

That fell from that cloud like snow, 
Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scars of our buried woe. 

9. Then with eyes that saw not I kissed her, 

And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister. 
Folded close under deepening snow. 


1. GloaX'INU; twilight. 

2. Eu', mine ; thu fur of the ermine— 

white in winter, except the tip of 
the tail, which is black. 

8. Car-ha'iia {kar-ra-ra) ; a beantif. 


kind of white marble fonnd ncai 
Carrara, in Italy. 

4. Au'buhn; a bcnntllhl burial-place 
near Boston, Massachusetts. 
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YI. 

PASSAGE OF THE POTOMAC THROUGH THE BLUE 
RIDGE.— Jefferson'. 

[Thomas Jeffersox, Secretary of State under Washington, and afterwards 
third President of the United States, was Jborn in Albemarle county, Vir¬ 
ginia, April 2d, !T4S, and died July 4th, 1S26. lie was the nuthor of “ Tin 
Declaration of Independence, J ’ which nlone would confor literary reputation. 
He was also the author of “ Notes on Virginiaand his Correspondence 
end Miscellanies aro widely read and admired.] 

1. The passage of the Potomac through the Blue Ridge 
is, perhaps, one of the most stupendous 1 scenes in nature. 
You stand on a very high point of land. On your right 
comes up the Shenandoah,’ haying ranged along the foot of 
the mountain a hundred miles to seek a vent. On your left 

• approaches the Potomac, seeking a passage also. In the 
moment of their junction, they rush together against the 
mountain, rend it asunder, and pass off to the sea. 

2. The first glance at this scene hurries our senses into 
the opinion that this earth has been created in time; that 
the mountains were formed first; that the rivers began to 
flow afterwards ; that, in this place particularly, they have 
been dammed up by the Blue Ridge of mountains, and have 
formed an ocean which filled the whole valley; that, con¬ 
tinuing to rise, they have at length broken over,at this 
spot, and have torn the mountain down from its summit to 
its base. The piles of rock on each hand, hilt particularly 
on the Shenandoah, the evident marks of their disrupturo* 
and avulsion 4 from their beds by the most powerful agents 
of nature, corroborate* the impression. 

3. But the distant finishing which nature has given to 
the picture is of a different character. It is a true contrast 
to the foreground. It is as placid and delightful as that 
is wild anj tremendous. For, the mountain being cloven 
asunder, she prescuts to your eye, through the cleft, a 
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Bmall catch of smooth blue horizon, at an infinite distance 
in the plain country, inviting yon, as it were, from the riot 
and tumult roaring round, to pass through the breach, and 
participate of the calm below. ' 

4. Here the eye ultimately composes itself; and that way, 
too, the road happens actually to lead. You cross the Poto¬ 
mac above its junction, pass along its side through the base 
of the mountain for three miles, its terrible precipices* hang¬ 
ing in fragments over you, and within about twenty miles 
reach Fredericktown, and the fine country round that. This 
scene is worth a voyage across the Atlantic Yet here, as 
in the neighborhood of the Natural Bridge, are people who 
have passed their lives within half a dozen miles, and have 
never been to survey these monuments of a war between 
rivers and mountains, which must have shaken the earth 
itself to its centre. 


1 . Stc-pen'iiocs ; grand, 41111121111:. 

2. SiiEN’-AJi-no'AU ; ft river in Vir¬ 

ginia, which unites with the I’o- 
toinac »t llurper’a Ferry. 


8 . Dis-itcr'TunE; nbreakingnsnnde* 

4 . A-yui/siox: n tearing away. 

5. Cor-rob'o-kate ; confirm. 

C. Pkeo'i-pi-ces ; steep descents 


YII. 

STAN Z AS.—Tcck er. 

[St. George Tucker, of Virginia, was born in-the islnnd ol Bern.nda, IP 
1752. lie was educated at William and Slary Collego, In Williamsburg, and 
in 1778 married Mrs. Randolph, the mother of John Randolph, of Roanoke. 
Ho became Judge of tho Court of Appeals in 1S05, and died in 1827. e 
was tho author of several Essays on legal and legislative subjects. »e 
subjoined stanzas, attributed to his pen, are much admired.] 

1. Days of my youth, ye have glided away ; 

Hairs of my youth, yc are frosted and gray; 

Eye 3 of my youth, your keen sight is no more ; 

Checks of my youth, yc are furrowed all 0 er , 
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Strength of my youth, all your vigor is gone ; 
Thoughts of my youth, your gay visions are flown 

3. Days of my youth, I wish not your recall; 

Hairs of my youth, I’m content ye should fall; 

Eyes of my youth, you much evil have seen ; 

Cheeks of my youth, bathed in tears have you been j 
Thoughts of my youth, ye have led me astray ; 
Strength of my youth, why lament your decay ? 

3 Days of my age, ye will shortly bo past; 

Pains of my age, yet awhile ye can last; 

Joys of my age, in true wisdom delight; 

Eyes of my age, be religion your light; 

Thoughts of my age, dread ye not the cold sod ; 
Hopes of my age, be ye fixed on your God. 


Yin. 

THE WONDERFUL LEAP. 

1. Among the personal incidents connected with the early 
history of Kentucky, there is one related of William Ken- 
nan, which affords a lino instance of frontier character. It 
occurred in the famous and disastrous Northwestern cam¬ 
paign against the Indians, under the command of General 
St. Clair, in the year 1196. 

2. Keunan had long been remarkable for strength anil 
activity. In the course of the march from Fort 'Washing¬ 
ton he had repeated opportunities of testing his astonishing 
powers in those respects, and was universally admitted to 
he the swiftest runner of the light-corps. 

3. On the evening preceding the action, his corps had 
been advanced in front of the first line of infantiy, in order 
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to give seasonable notice of the enemy’s approach. Just as 
day was dawring, he observed about thirty Indians within 
one hundred yards of the guard-fire, approaching cautiously 
towards the spot where he stood in company with twenty 
other Rangers, the rest being considerably in the rear. 

4. Supposing it to be a mere scouting 1 party, and not 
superior in number to the Rangers, he sprang forward a few 
paces in order to shelter himself in a spot of peculiarly rank 
grass, and, after firing with a quick aim upon the foremost 
Indian, fell flat upon his face, and proceeded with all possi¬ 
ble rapidity to reload his gun, not doubting for a moment 
that his companions would maintain their positions and 
support him. 

5. The Indians, however, rushed forward in such over¬ 
whelming masses, that the Rangers were compelled to fly 
with precipitation, 1 leaving young Kennan in total igno¬ 
rance of his danger. Fortunately, the captain of his com¬ 
pany had observed him when he threw himself in the grasB, 
and suddenly shouted aloud, 11 Run, Kennan 1 or you are a 
dead man 1” lie instantly sprang to his feet, and behold 
the Indians within ten feet of him, while his company was 
more than one hundred yards'in front. 

6. Not a moment was to be lost. He darted off, with 
every muscle strained to its utmost, and was pursued by a 
dozen of the enemy with loud yells. He at first piessed 
Btraight forward to the usual folding-place in the creek, 
which ran between the Rangers and the main aimy; but 
several Indians, who had passed him before lie arose from 
the grass, threw themselves in the way, and completely cut 
him off from the rest. 

1. By the most powerful exertions, he had thrown the 
whole body of pursuers behind him, with the exception of 
one young chief, who displayed a swiftness and persever¬ 
ance equal to his own. In the circuit which Kennan was 
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obliged to make, tbe race continued for more inan fonr 
hundred yards. The distance between them wan about 
eighteen feet, which Kennan could not increase, nor hia 
adversary diminish. Each for the time put his whole soul 
into the race. 

8. Kennan, as far as he was able, kept his eye upon the 
motions of his pursuer, lest he should throw the tomahawk, 
which he held aloft in a menacing 3 attitude, and at length, 
finding that no other Indian was immediately at hand, he 
determined to try the mettle 4 of his pursuer in a different 
manner, and felt for his knife, in order to turn at bay. It 
had escaped from its sheath, however, while he lay in the 
grass, and his hair almost lifted the cap from his head when 
lie found himself totally unarmed. 

9. As he had slackened his pace for a moment, the Indian 
was almost iii reach of him when he recommenced the race; 
hut the idea of being without arms lent wings to his flight, 
and for the first time he saw himself gaining ground. Ho 
Cad watched the motions of his pursuer, however, too closely 
to pay proper attention to the nature of the ground before 
him, and suddenly found himself in front of a large tree, 
which had heen blown down, and upon which brush and 
other impediments 4 were heaped to the height of eight or 
nine feet. 

10. The Indian, heretofore silent, now gave a sharp, quick 
yell, as if sure of his victim. Kennan had not a moment to 
deliberate.' He roust clear the impediment at a leap, or 
perish. Putting his whole soul into the effort, lie bounded 
ir.to the air with a power which astonished himself, and, 
dealing limbs, brush, and every thing else, alighted in per¬ 
fect safety on the other side. A loud yell of amazement 
burst from the baud of pursuers bringing up the rear, not 
one of whom had the hardihood to attempt the same feat. 

11. Kennan, however, had no leisure to enjey his triumph. 

4 * 
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Dashing into tho creek, where the high banks would protect 
him from the fire of the enemy, he ran up the edge of tho 
stream until he found a convenient crossing-place, and re¬ 
joined the Rangers in the rear of the encampment, panting 
from the fatigue of exertions which had seldom been sur¬ 
passed. 


1. Scoct'ino ; a scouting-pnrty is ono 

sent out in ndvnuco of an nriny, 
or body of troops, to watch tho 
movements of the enemy. 

2. Puk-cii'-i-ta^tion' ; with great nnd 

headlong speed. 


3. Men'a-cino ; threatening. 

4. Met'tlk; spirit, bra very, strength. 

5. Im-ped'i-ments ; obstacles ; ob- I 

jeets that obstruct. 

6. Dk-liij'kk-atk; to ponder; to re¬ 

flect ; to consider any thing. 


is. 

ANECDOTE OF CIIIEF-JUSTICE MARSHALL. 

1. It is not long since a gentleman was travelling in one 
of the counties of Virginia, and, about the close of the day, 
stopped at a public house to obtain refreshment and spend 
the night. lie had been there but a short time, before an 
old man alighted from his gig, with the apparent intention 
of becoming his fellow-guest at tho same house. 

2. As tho old man drove up, he observed that both of the 
shafts of his gig were broken, nnd that they were held to¬ 
gether by withes 1 formed from the bark of a hickory sap¬ 
ling. Our traveller observed further, that he was plainly 
clad, that his knee-buckles were loosened, and that some¬ 
thing like negligence pervaded his dross. Conceiving him 
to be one of the honest yeomanry 3 of our land, the couite- 
sies 5 of strangers passed between them, and they entered 
the tavern. 

3. It was about the same time, that an addition of three 
or four young gentlemen was made to their number most, 
if not all of them, of the legal profession. As soon as they 
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became comfortably accommodated, the conversation was 
turned by one of the latter upon a display of eloqnonce 
which he had that day heard at the bar. It was replied by 
the other, that he had witnessed, the same day, a degree of 
eloquence no doubt equal, but that it was from the pulpit. 

4. Something like a sarcastic rejoinder 4 was made to the 
eloquence of the pulpit; and a warm and able altercation* 
ensued, in which the merits of the Christian religion became 
the subject of discussion. From six o’clock until eleven, 
(he young champions wielded the sword of argument, ad¬ 
ducing with ingenuity and ability every tiling that could be 
said, pro and con.’ 

5. During this protracted period, the old gentleman lis¬ 
tened with all the meekness and modesty of a child, as if ho 
was adding now information to the stores of his own mind ; 
or perhaps he was observing, with philosophic eye, the 
faculties of the youthful mind, and how energies are evolv¬ 
ed' by repeated action ; or, perhaps, with patriotic emotion, 
he was reflecting upon the future destinies of his country, 
and on the rising generation on whom those future destinies 
must devolve ;* or, most probably, with a sentiment of 
moral and religious feeling, lie was collecting an argument, 
which (characteristic of himself) no art would be “able to 
elude, and no force to resist.” Our traveller remained a 
spectator, and took no part in what was said. 

6 . At last, one of the young men, remarking that it was 
impossible to combat with long-established prejudices, 
wheeled around, and with some familiarity exclaimed, 

" Well, m 3 ' old gentleman, what think you of these things ?" 

If, said, the traveller, a streak of vivid lightning had at that 
moment crossed the room, their amazement could not have 
been greater than it was with what followed. 

7. The most eloquent and unanswerable appeal was 
made by the old gentleman, for nearly an hour, that I 10 ever 
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heard or read. So perfect was his recollection, that every 
argument urged against the Christian religion was met in 
the order in which it was advanced. 

8. Hume’s sophistry* on the subject of miracles was, if 
possible, more perfectly answered than it had already been 
by Campbell. And in the whole lecture there was so much 
simplicity and force, pathos and energy, that not another 
word was uttered. An attempt to describe it, said the 
traveller, would be an attempt to paint the sunbeams. 

9. It was now matter of curiosity and inquiry, who the 
old gentleman was. The traveller concluded that it was 
the preacher from whom the pulpit eloquence had been 
heard; but no — it was the Chief-Justice of the United 
States. 


'• Withes (th ns In Win); bands. 

2. Yeo'man-uy ; llio common people. 

3. Couh-te-sies ( ker'U ci~ ); acts of 

politeness. 

I- IOwoiN'HEii; a reply to nn answer. I 


5. AWEn-CA'TION; a dispute. 

0. Pko. and Con. ; for and against. 
7. E-voLveu'; hrought oot. 

S. De-volve'; fall in succession. 

9. Soru'ls-TRY; false reasoning. 


X. 

DEATH OF JASPER ; AN HISTORICAL BALLAD.— 

ClTARLTOJf. 


[ RouKirr M. Charlton was born in Savannah, in 1S07. Ilis literary pro¬ 
duction:* arc in proso niul in verso; many of which appeared in the ow 
York Knickerbocker Magazine.” His poems hnvo been admired for then 
genial ami pathetic susceptibility. Ho died in 185*4. _ , . 

Sergeant Jasper was famous, during tho War of tho Bcvolut.cn, for hia 
numerous exploits and adventures. He first won attention at tic cenca 
of Clmrlcnton for liis gallantry, and received on that occasion a swon rom 
Gen. K titled go. Ho foil in tho attack on Savannah, in 177 a, m attempting 
lo resouo n Hag presented to liis regiment i»y tile ladies o iar ca on.J 


1. ’Twas amidst a scene of blood, 

On a bright autumnal day, 
When misfortune, like a flood, 
Swept our fairest hopes away, 
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’Twas upon Savannah’s plain, 

On the spot we loved so well, 
’Mid the heaps of gallant slain, 
That the daring Jasper fell 1 

3. He had borne him in the light 
Like a soldier in his prime, 

Like a bold and stalwart knight 
Of the glorious olden time ; 

And unharmed bj' sabre-blow, 

And untouched by leaden ball, 

He had battled with the foe, 

’Till he heard the trumpet’s call. 

3. But he turned him at the sound, 
For he knew the strife was o’er, 
That in vain on freedom’s ground 
Had her children shed their gore 
So he slowly turned away. 

With the remnant of the hand. 
Who, amid the bloody fray, 

Had escaped the foeman’s hand. 

4. But his banner caught tiis eye, 

As it trailed upon the dust: 

And he saw his comrade die, 

Ere he yielded up his trust. 

“To the rescue I” loud lie cried, 

“To the rescue I gallant men !" 

And he dashed into the tide 
Of the battle-stream again. 

5. And then fierce the contest rose 
O’er its field of broidcred' goid. 

And the blood of friends and foes 
Stained alike its silken fold ; 
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But, unheeding wound and blow, 
lie has snatched it midst the strife ; 

He has borne that flag away,— 

But its ransom* is his life 1 

8. “ To my father take my sword,” 

Thus the dying hero said, 

“ Tell him that my latest word, 

Was a blessing on his head ; 

That, when death had seized my frame 
And uplifted was his dart— 

That I ne’er forgot the name, 

That was dearest to my heart. 

I. “ Tell her, too, whose favor gave 
This fair banner to our band, 

That I died its folds to save 
From the foe’s polluting hand ; 

And let all my comrades hear, 

When my form lies cold in death. 

That their friend remained sincere, 

To his last expiring breath.” 

fl It was thus that Jasper fell, 

’Neath that bright autumnal sky: 

Has a stone been reared to tell 
Where he laid him down to die ? 

To the rescue, spirits bold I 
To the rescue, gallant men I 
Let the marble page unfold 
All his daring deeds again. 

Uroi'der/d ; adorned with fig- I 2. Kajj’bom; prico paid for resenieg 
urea in needle-work. 1 0T releasing. 
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HORSE-SHOE ROBINSON’S ESCAPE. —Kennedy. 


[Joint P. Kennedy, the author of “Ilorsc-Shoe Robinson,” “Swallow 
Barn,” “Rob of the Bowl,” etc., was born in Baltimore in 17P*% and, at thil 
dato (1806), is consequently seventy-one years of age. Mr. Kennedy a 
romances rank among the most noted in our literature. “ We find a full re¬ 
production in his volumes of the old Virginia life, with its old-time ideas of 
repose, content, solid comfort, and its hearty outdoor existence.” Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy has filled some important official positions. 

The story of “ Horse-Shoe Robinson” is founded on the personal recol¬ 
lections of its hero, an old soldier of the Revolution. The extract which we 
quote, relates his escape front a body of Tories, by whom he and Major Butler, 
a Whig officer, had been captured.] 


1. The morning meal was soon despatched, and tlic party 

reassembled in the room where the late disturbance had 
taken place. The good-nature of Robinson continued to 
gain upon those who had first taken up his cause, and even 
brought him into a more lenient consideration with the 
others. Amongst the former I have already noted Andrew 
Clopper, a rough and insubordinate member of the gang, 
who, vexed by some old grudge against the captain, had 
efficiently sustained Green in the late act of mutiny, and 
who now, struck with Horse-Shoe’s bold demeanor towards 
Curry, began to evince manifest signs of a growing regard 
for the worthy sergeant. , 

2. With this man Horse-Shoe contrived to hold a shor* 
and secret interview that resulted in the quiet transfer of a 
piece of gold into the freebooter’s 1 hand, which was received 
with a significant nod of assent to whatever proposition 
accompanied it. When the order of “ boot and saddle” was 
given by Habcrshaw, the several members of the troop re¬ 
paired to their horses, where a short time was spent in 
making ready for the march ; after which the whole squad 
returned to the porch and occupied the few moments of 
delay in that loud and boisterous carousal 2 which is apt to 
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mark the conduct of such an ill-organized body in the inter 
val immediately preceding the commencement of a day’s ride. 

3. This was a moment of intense interest to the sergeant, 
who kept his eyes steadily fixed upon the movements ot 
Clopper, as that individual lingered behind his comrades in 
the equipment 5 of his horse. This solicitude 4 did not, how¬ 
ever, arrest his seeming mirth, as he joined in tile rude jests 
of the company and added some sallies of his own. 

4. “ Give me that cup,” he said at length, to one of the 
men, as he pointed to a gourd ; “ before we start I have a 
notion to try the strength of a little cold water, just by 
Way of physic, after all the liquor we have been drinking;” 
and having got the implement in his hand, he walked delib¬ 
erately to the draw-well, where he dipped up a draught 

, from the bucket that stood on its brink. As he put the 
water to his lips and turned his back upon the company, he 
was enabled to take a survey of the horses that were at¬ 
tached to the rack near him : then, suddenly throwing the 
gourd from him, he sprang towards his own trusty steed, 
leaped into his saddle at one bound, and sped, like an arrow 
from a bow, upon the highway. 

5. This exploit was so promptly achieved, that no one was 
aware of the sergeant’s purpose until he was some twenty 
paces upon his journey. As soon as the alarm of his flight 
was spread, some three or four rifles were fired after him iu 
rapid succession, during which ho was seen ducking his 
head, and moving it from side to side, with a view to baffle 
the aim of the marksmen. The contusion of the moment in 
which the volley was given rendered it ineffectual, and the 
sergeant was already past the first danger of his escape. 

6. “ To horse, and follow 1” resounded from all sides. 

“ Look to the other prisoner 1” roared out Habershaw ; 
"if he raises his head, blow out his brains 1 Follow, boys, 
follow 1” 
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‘'Two or three of you come with me,” cried Curry, and a 
couple of files hastened with the dragoon to their horses. 
Upon arriving at the rack, it was discovered that the 
bridles of the greater part of the troop were tied iu hard 
knots, in such a manner as to connect each two or three 
horses together. 

1. A short delay took place whilst the horsemen were 
disentangling their reins, and Curry, being' the first to ex¬ 
tricate his steed, mounted and set off in rapid pursuit. He 
was immediately followed by two others. At the end of 
half an hour the two privates returned, and reported that 
they had been unable to obtain a view of the sergeant, or 
even of Curry. Shortly afterwards the dragoon himself 
was descried retracing his steps at a moderate trot towards 
the house. His plight told a tale upon him of discomfiture.’ , 
One side of his face was bleeding with a recent bruise, his 
dress disarranged, and his back covered with dust. The 
side of his horse also bore the same taint of the soil. 

8. He rode up to Habcrshaw—who was already upon the 
road at the head of the remaining members of the squad, 
having Butler in charge—and informed him that he had 
pursued the sergeant at full speed until he came in sight 
of him, when the fugitive had slackened his gait as if on 
purpose to allow himself to be overtaken. 

9. “But,” he added, “he has a broadside like a man-of- 
war I In my hurry I left my sword behind me, and, when 
I came up with him, I laid my hand upon his bridle ; but, by 
some sudden sleight which he has taught his horse, he con¬ 
trived, somehow or other, to upset me—horse and all—down 
a bank on the roadside. And, when 1 lay on the ground 
sprawling, do you think the jolly runagate 6 didn’t rein up 
and give me a broad laugh, and ask me if ho could be cf any 
service to me? lie then bade me good-by, saving he had 
an engagement that prevented him from favoring me any 
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longer with Ill's company. Gad ! it was so civilly done that 
nil I could say was, Luck go with you, Mr. Ilorse-Shoe. I’ll 
do him the justice to say that lie’s a better horseman than I 
took him for. I can hardly begrudge a man his liberty who 
can win it as cleverly 7 as he has done.” 

10. “ Well, there’s no more to be said about it,” remarked 
Habershaw “ He’s only game for another day. He is like 
a bear’s cub ; which is as much as to signify that lie has 
a hard time before him. He would have only given us 
trouble ; so let him go. Now, boys, away for Black6tock’s; 
I will engage I keep the fox that’s left safely enough." 

With these words the troop proceeded upon their march. 


1. Fjiee'boot-kji ; one who wanders 

about for plunder. 

2. Ca-uou'bal ; a noisy, disorderly 

drinking revel. 

5. E-qoip'mknt ; tho net of fitting, 
dressing, or preparing. 


4. So-lio'i-tude ; cure, interest, anx¬ 

iety. 

5. Dis-cou'fit-ure ; defeat, mishap. 

6 . Kun'a-oate ; n fugitive. • 

7. Clev'kk-ly ; dexterously, skilful¬ 

ly, ingeniously. 


xn. 

KING’S MOUNTAIN.—W. Gilmore Simms. 

A BALLAD OF TIIE CAROLINAS. 

[Tho battle of King’s Mountain, fought October 7, 1780, constituted a 
turning-point in the war of tho Kovolution in tho South, tho British and 
Tories, under Colonel Ferguson, being defeated, with great slaughter, by 
the mountaineers of Virginia, Georgia, and the two Carolinns. Its battle 
took place in South Carolina, but only a mile and a half south of the fcorth 
Carolina line. Colonel Ferguson was one of tho most distinguished of the 
British partisan warriors in America, during the Revolution. Hm bravery 
was remarkable, as well as his skill. During tho battle ho used a silver 
whistle, which was to be heard sounding everywhere throughout all the dm 
of the conflict. The Tory chiefs were executed oil tho spot, soon after tho 

\V. Gilmore Sixtus, the author of this ballad, is or.e of the most distin¬ 
guished and accomplished autliors America lias proc ucu . >s numerous 
omances of Colonial, Revolutionary, Bord ? r , L,fe> lm * e beeu . e .^® n ‘ 
%\ /ely read and admired, while his various poetic pro uc ions ex 
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pure taste, warm imagination, and high culture. Ho is also Cho author 
of a History of South Carolina, nnd sovornl biographies of celebrated hi*- 
tcrictl charncton*. \lr. Simms was born iu Charleston, in 1606.] 

1 . Hark ! ’tis the voice of the mountain, 

And it speaks to our heart in its pride, 

As it tells of the bearing of heroes 
. Who compassed' its summits and died ! 

How they gathered to the strife as the eagles, 

When the foemen had clambered the height I 
How, with scent keen and eager as beagles,* 

They hunted him down for the fight! 

8. Hark I through the gorge of the valley, 

'Tis the bugle that tells of the foe; 

Our own quickly sounds for the rally, 

And we suatch down the rifle and go. 

As the hunter who hears of the panther, 

Each arms him and leaps to his steed, 

Hides forth through the desolate autre,* 

With his knife and his rifle at need. 

3 From a thousand deep gorges they gather— 

From tile cot lowly perched by the rill, 

The cabin half hid in the heather, 

’Neath the crag where the eagle keeps still; 

Each lonely at first in his roaming, 

Till the vale to the sight opens fair, 

And ho secs the low cot through the gloaming,* 

When his bugle gives tongue to the air. 

4. Thus a thousand brave hunters assemble 
For the hunt of the insolent foe; 

And soon shall his myrmidons* tremble 
’Neath the shock of the thunderbolt’s blow. 

Down the lone heights now wind they together, 

As the mountain brooks flow to the vale. 
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And now, as they group on the heather, 

The keen scout- delivers his tale : 

6. “ The British—the Tories are on us, 

And now is the moment to prove, 

To the women whose virtues have won ns, 
That our virtues are worthy their love I 
They have swept the vast valleys below us, • 
With fire, to the hills from the sea; 

And here would they seek to o’erthrow us, 

In a realm which our eagle makes free l’ 1 

6. No war-council suffered to trifle 

With the hours devote to the deed ; 

Swift followed the grasp of the rifle, 

Swift followed the bound to the steed; 

And soon, to the eyes of our yeomen, 

All panting with rage at the sight, 

Gleamed the long wavy tents of the foeman, 
As he lay in his camp on the height. 

7. Grim dashed they away as they bounded— 

The hunters to hem in the prey;— 

And with Deckard’s long rifles surrounded, 
Then the British rose fast to the fray; 

And never, with arms of more vigor, 

Did their bayonets press through the strift 
Whore, with every swift pull of the trigger, 
The sharpshooters dashed out a life 1 

8. ’Twas the meeting of eagles and lions, 

’Twas the rushing of tempests and waves; 
Insolent triumph ’gainst patriot defiance, 

Born freemen ’gainst sycophant* slaves: 
Scotch Ferguson sounding his whistle, 

As from danger to danger he flies 
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Feels tlie moral that lies in Scotch thistle, 

With its “ touch me who dare 1” and he dies! 

t». An hour, and the battle is over, 

The eagles are rending the prey; 

The serpents seek flight into.cover, 

But the terror still stands in the way : 

"More dreadful the doom that on treason 
Avenges the wrongs of the State ; 

And the oak-tree for many a season 
Boars its fruit for the vultures of Pate ! 


I Com'pass«d; obtained, accomplish¬ 
ed, gained. 

2. Bea'gles; small dogs used for 
hunting. 

8 An'teb (an'tur ); a cavern. j 


14. GLOAM'rNo; twilight. 

5. Mvk'mi-dons; rough soUiew, rnf- 

finus. 

6. Sto'o- piiant ; a servile, degraded 

flatteror. 


XIII. 

A BEE-HUNT. —"Washington Irving. 

[Wawjingto.v Irvi.vo is known and admired wherever tho English lan¬ 
guage is spoken. The refined qualities of his genius, the delicacy, genim 
# humor, and fresh inspiration of his style, tho sweetness and purity of his 
life, tho amiable tenderness of his character, huvo made his name in America 
a household word. Iu addition to his numerous miscellanies, among which 
tho “Sketch Book” is tho most famous, ho is tho author of a “Life of 
‘Washington,” a “Life and History of Columbus,” and other historical 
works. He was born in the city of New York in 17S3, and died Novombor 
28,1859, at Sunnyside, on the Hudson.] 

1. The beautiful forest in which .we were encamped 
abounded in bee-trees j that is to say, trees in the decayed 
trunks of which wild bees had established their hives. It 
is surprising in what countless swarms the bees have over¬ 
spread the far West, within but a moderate number of 
years. The Indians consider them the harbinger 1 of tho 
white man, as the buffalo is of the red man, and say that, in 
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proportion as the bee advances, the Indian and bufl'ain 
retire. 

2. We are always accustomed to associate the hum of 
the beehive with the farm-house and (lower-garden, and to 
consider those industrious little animals as connected with 
the busy haunts of man ; and I am told that the wild bee is 
seldom to be met with at any great distance from the fron¬ 
tier. They have been the heralds 5 of civilization, stead¬ 
fastly preceding it as it advanced from the Atlantic borders; 
and some of the ancient settlers of the West pretend to give 
the very year when the honey-bee first crossed the Missis¬ 
sippi. The Indians with surprise found the mouldering 
trees in their forests suddenly teeming with ambrosial 5 
Bwccts ; and nothing, I am told, can exceed the greedy 
relish with which they banquet for the first time upon this 
unbought luxury of the wilderness. 

3. At present the honey-bee swarms in myriads in the 
noble groves and forests that skirt and intersect the prai¬ 
ries, and extend along the alluvial* bottoms of the rivers. 
It seems to me as if these beautiful regions answer literally 
to the description of the land of promise, “a land flowing 
with milk and honey for the rich pasturage of the prairies 
is calculated to sustain herds of cattle as countless ns the 
sands upon the sea-shore, while the flowers with which they 
arc enamelled render them a very' paradise for the nectar- 
seeking'' bee. 

4. We had not been long in the camp when a party set 
nut in quest of a bee-tree ; and, being curious to witness 
the sport, I gladly accepted an invitation to accompany 
them. The party was headed by a veteran bee-hunter, a 
tall, lank fellow in home-spun garb, that hung loosely 
about his limbs, and a straw hat shaped not unlike a bee¬ 
hive. A comrade, equally uncouth in garb, and without a 
hat, straddled along at his heels, with a long rifle on his 
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shoulder. To these succeeded half a dozen others, some 
with axes and some with rifles; for no one stirs far from the 
camp without his fire-arms, so as to bo ready either for wild 
deer or wild Indian. 

5. After proceeding some distance, we came to an open 
glade, on the skirts of the forest. Here our leader halted, 
and then advanced quietly to a low bush, on the top of which 
I perceived a piece of honey-comb. This I found was the 
bait or lure for the wild bees. Several were humming 
about it, and diving into its cells. When they had laden 
themselves with honey, they would rise into the air, and 
dart off in a straight line, almost with the velocity’ of a 
bullet. The hunters watched attentively the course they 
took, and then started off in the same direction, stumbling 
along over twisted roots and fallen trees, with their eyes 
turned up to the sky. 

6. In this way they traced the honey-laden bees to their 
hive, in the hollow trunk of a blasted oak, where, after buz¬ 
zing about for a moment, they entered a hole about sixty 
feet from the ground. 

Two of the bee-hunters now plied their axes vigorously 
at the foot of the tree; to level it with the ground. The 
mere spectators and amateurs,' in the mean time, drew off to 
a cautious distance, to be out of the way of the falling of 
(lie tree and the vengeance of its inmates. 

7. The jarring blows of the axe seemed to have no effect 
in alarming or disturbing this most industrious community. 
They continued to ply at their usual occupations, pome ar¬ 
riving full freighted into port, others sallying forth on new 
expeditions, like so many merchantmen in a money-making 
metropolis,’ little suspicious of impending bankruptcy and 
downfall. Even a loud crack, which announced the disrup- 
ture of the trunk, failed to divert their attention from the 
intense pursuit of gain. At length down came the tree with 
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a tremendous crash, bursting open from end to end, and 
displaying all the hoarded treasures of the commonwealth. 1 

8. One of the hunters immediately ran up with a wisp of 
lighted hay as a defence against the bees. The latter, how¬ 
ever, made no attack, and sought no revenge : they seemed 
Stupefied by the catastrophe, 10 and unsuspicious of its 
cause, and remained crawling and buzzing about the ruins 
without offering us any molestation. 

9. Every one of the party now fell to, with spoon and 
hunting-knife, to scoop out the flakes of honey-comb with 
which the hollow trunk was stored. Some of them were of 
old date, and a deep-brown color ; others were beautifully 
white ; and the honey in their colls was almost limpid. 
Such of the combs as were entire were placed in camp-ket¬ 
tles', to be conveyed to the encampment; those which had 
shivered in the fall were devoured upon the spot. Every 
stark bee-hunter was to be seen with a rich morsel in 
his hand, dripping about his fingers, and disappearing as 
rapidly as a cream tart before the holiday appetite of a 
schoolboy. 

10. Nor was it the bee-hunters alone that profited by the 
downfall of this industrious community. As if the bees 
would carry through the similitude" of their habits with 
those of laborious and gainful man, I beheld numbers frotu 
livid hives, arriving on eager wing, to enrich themselves- 
villi the ruins of their neighbors. These busied themselves 
us eagerly and cheerfully as so many wreckers on an Iudia- 
maa that has been driven on shore,—plunging in the cello of 
the broken honey-combs, banqueting greedily on the spoil, 
and then winging their way full freighted to their homes. 

11. As to the poor proprietors of the ruin, they seemed to 
have no heart to do any thing, not even to taste the nectar 
that flowed around them, but crawled backwards and for¬ 
wards. in vacant desolation, as I have seen a poor fellow 
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with his hands in his breeches pockets, whistling 1 vacantly 
and despondingly about the ruins of his house that had been 
burnt. 

12. It is difficult to describe the bewilderment and con¬ 
fusion of the bees of the bankrupt hive who had been 
absent at the time of the catastrophe, and who arrived, 
from time to time, with full cargoes from abroad. At first 
they wheeled about in the air, in the place where the fallen 
tree had once reared its head, astonished at finding it all a 
vacuum." At length, as if comprehending their disaster, 
they settled down in clusters on a dry branch of a neigh¬ 
boring tree, from whence they seemed to contemplate the 
prostrate ruin, and to buzz forth doleful lamentations over 
the downfall of their republic. 


1. Har bix-oer; a forerunner ; that 

wdeh precedes and gives notice 
ot an expected arrival. 

2. Heh'alds ; those who proclaim and 

announce tho approach of any 
tiling; in old times, officers who 
carried challenges, boro mes- 
suzes, and made public announce¬ 
ments. 

3. Am - nno'eiAL ; partaking of tho 

qualities of umbrosia; in hea¬ 
then antiquity ambrosia was tho 
imaginary food of the gods, and 
was supposed to possess the most 
delightful flavor and fragrance. 

#. Ai/*lu / yi-al ; formed of deposits 
by river currents. 

f>. Keo'tab ; in heathen antiquity the 


drink of tho gods, lionco any 
very sweet and pleasing drink. 

6. Ve-loo'i-ty ; swiftness. 

7. Am-a-teuks' ; unprofessional per¬ 

sons; tlioso pursuing an occupa¬ 
tion for its pleasure and not for 
gain ; those new or unskilled in 
an art or trado. 

8. Me-tkop'o-li.h ; chiof city of any 

kingdom or stato. 

9. Com'mon-wealtii ; n community . 

or stato. 

10. Ca-tas'tko-piik ; n final ovontj n 

calamity. 

11. Si-mil/i-tudb ; rcsomblanco; liko- 

ness. 

12. Vao' o- usr; u void; nn euipti 

spaco. 


XIV. 

ADDRESS OF THE HEART TO THE HEAD.— 
Jefferson. 

1. Believe mo, then, my friend, that that is a miserable 
-.r'tbiretic vh»ah could estimate friendship at nothing, or at 
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.less than nothing’. Respect lbr you lias induced me u, 
enter into this discussion, and to hear principles uttered 
which I detest and abjure. 1 Respect for myself now obliges 
me to recall you into the proper limits of your office. 

2. When nature assigned us the same habitation, she 
gave us, over it, a divided empire. To you, she allotted the 
field of science : to me, that of morals. When the circle is 
to be squared, or the orbit 5 of a comet to be traced.; when 
the arch of greatest strength, or the solid of least resistance 
is to be investigated, take up the problem ; it is yours— 
nature has given me no cognizance 1 of it. 

3. In like manner, in denying to you the feelings of sym 
pathy, of benevolence, of gratitude, of justice, of love, of 
friendship, she has excluded you from their control. To these 
she has adapted the mechanism of the heart. Morals were 
too essential to the happiness of man, to be risked on the 
uncertain combinations of the head ; she laid their founda¬ 
tion, therefore, in sentiment, not in science. That, she gave 
to all, as necessary to all: this, to a few only, as sufficing 
with a few. 

4. I know, indeed, that you pretend authority to the sov¬ 
ereign control of our conduct, in all its parts; and a respect 
for your grave saws 4 and maxims, a desire to do what is 
right, has sometimes induced me to conform to your coun¬ 
sels. A few facts, however, which I can readily recall to 
your memory, will suffice to prove to you, that nature has 
not organized you for our moral direction. 

5. When the poor wearied soldier whom we overtook at 
Chickahominy, with his pack on his back, begged us to let 
him get up behind our chariot, you began to calculate that 
the road was full of soldiers, and that if all should be taken 
up, our horses would fail in their journey. We drove on, 
therefore. But soon becoming sensible you had made mo 
do wrong,—that though wc cannot relieve all the distressed, 
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we should lclieve as many as we can,—I turned about tfl 
take up the soldier ; but he had entered a by-path, and was 
no more to be found; and from that moment to this I could 
never find him out, to-ask forgiveness. 

0. Again, when the poor woman came to ask charity in 
Philadelphia, you whispered that she looked like a drunkard, 
and that half a dollar was enough to give her for the ale 
house. Those who want the disposition to give, easily find 
reasons why they ought not to give. When I sought her 
out afterwards, and did what I should have done at first, 
you know that she employed the money immediately to 
wards placing her child at school. 

7. If our country, when pressed with wrong at the point 
of the bayonet, had been governed by its heads instead of 
its hearts, where would she have been now ? Hanging on 
a gallows, as high as Uaman’s. You began to calculate, 
and to compare wealth and numbers: we threw up a few 
pulsations of our blood; we supplied enthusiasm against 
wealth and numbers ; we put our existence to the hazard, 
when the hazard seemed against us, and we saved our 
country; justifying, at the same time, the way of Provi¬ 
dence, whose precept is, to do always what is right, and. 
leave the issue to Him. 

8. In short, my friend, as far as my recollection selves 
me, I do not know that I ever did a good thing on your 
suggestion, or a badi one without it. I dc forever then, 
disclaim your interference in my province. 

1 AB-Junn'; renounce. I A Coo'ni-zaxce ; knowledge, not ten 

2 Ok'bit; the elliptical conn-e described perception. 

by a plauet. | 4 . Sam s; old eayiu/p?, prr verba 
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XT. 

BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEJI. 

1. Between the rivers Iscr and Inn there extends foi 
many leagues an enormous forest of sombre 1 firs and pines. 
It is a dreary and almost uninhabited wilderness of wild 
ravines and tangled under-brush. Two great roads have 
been cut through the forest, and sundry woodmen’s paths 
penetrate it at different points. Iu the centre there is a 
little hamlet 4 of a few miserable huts, called Ilohenlinden. 

2. In this forest, on the night of the third of December, 
1800, Moreau,* with sixty thousand men, encountered the 
Archduke John, with seventy thousand Austrian troops. 
The clocks upon the towers of Munich had just tolled the 
hour of midnight when both armies were in motion each 
hoping to surprise the other. 

3. A dismal wintry storm was howling over the tree-tops; 
and the smothering snow, falling rapidly, obliterated 5 all 
tl tecs of a path, and rendered it almost impossible to drag 
through the drifts the ponderous artillery. 

4. Both parties iu the dark tempestuous night became 
entangled in the forest, and the heads oi their columns met 
in various places. An awful scene of confusion, conflict, 
and carnage then ensued. Imagination cannot compass 
the terrible sublimity of the spectacle. 

5. The dark midnight, the bowlings of the wintry storm, 
the driving sheets of snow, the incessant roar of artillery, 
and of musketry from one hundred and thirty thousand 
combatants, the lightning flashes of the guns, the crash of 
the falling trees as the heavy cannon balls swept through 
the forest, the floundering of innumerable horsemen bewil¬ 
dered iu the pathless snow, the shouts of onset, the shiiek 
of death, and the burst of martial music from a thousand 


A famous French general unclor Napoleon. 
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bands,—all combined to present a scene of horror and ol 
demoniac* energy which probably even this lost world never 
presented before. 

6. The darkness of the black forest was so intense, and 
the snow fell in flakes so thick and fast and blinding, that 
the combatants could with difficulty see each other. They 
often indeed fired at the flashes gleaming through the 
gloom. At times hostile divisions became intermingled in 
inextricable confusion, and hand to hand, bayonet crossing 
bayonet, and sword clashing against sword, they fought 
with the ferocity of demons. 

7. As the advancing and retreating hosts wavered to and 
fro, the wounded, by thousands, were left on the hill-sides 
and in dark ravines—the drifting snow, crimsoned with 
blood, their only blanket—there, in solitude and agony, to 
mourn, and freeze, and die. What death-scenes the eye of 
God must have witnessed that night, in the solitude of 
that dark, tempest-tossed, and blood-stained forest I 

S. At last the morning dawned through the unbroken 
clouds, and the battle raged with renovated* fury. Nearly, 
twenty thousand of the mutilated bodies of the dead and 
wounded were left upon the field, with gory locks frozen to • 
their icy pillows, and covered with mounds of snow. 

9. At the end the French were victorious at every point. 
The Austrians fled in dismay, having lost twenty-five thou¬ 
sand men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, one hundred 
pieces of artillery, and an immense number of wagons. 

10. 'flu’s terrific combat was witnessed by the poet Camp 
bell from the summit of a neighboring tower, and lias been 
immortalized in his noble verses, which are now familiar 
wherever the English language is known. 

I.Soh'bius; irloomy, dnrt 14. De-uo'ni-ao ; furious, like a do- 

2. iiau llt; n small villngo. I mon. 

S. Ojj-ut eu-a-ted; effaced, removed. 1 1 Bkn'o-ya-ted; renewed, freshened 
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XVI, 

HO HE N LINDEN.— Campbell. 

[Thoius Camp it ell, ono oftlie most famous of the British poets, wns boro 
in Glasgow in 1777, and died in Franco in 1S44. His most celebrated poems 
aro tho ** Pleasures of Hope,” “ Gertrudo of Wyoming," “ The Buttlo of tbo 
Baltic,” "Hohonlindeu,” “Tbo Soldier’s Dream," and “Ye Mariners o< 
England."] 

1. On Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 

And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

2. Blit Linden saw another sight, 

When the drum beat, at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 

The darkness of her scenery. 

5. By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 

Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 

And furious every charger neighed, 

To join the dreadful revelry. 

4. Then shook tho hills with thunder riven, 

Then rushed the steed to battle driven. 

And louder than the bolts of heaven, 

Far flashed the red artillery. 

6. But redder yet that light shall glow, 

On Linden’s hills of blood-stained snow, 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

C. 'Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce tiie war-clouds, rolling dun. 
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Where furious Frank, 1 and fiery Hun, 5 
' Shout in their sulphurous canopy. . 

7. The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave I 
Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave! 

And charge with all thy chivalry 1 

8. Few, few, shall part where many meet I 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 

Shall he a soldier's sepulchre. 


i. Fiuxi ; n name given by the East- 
urn nations to any of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the western purt of Eu¬ 
rope; also n name given to the 
members of u German tribe cull¬ 
ed tho Franks, who conquered 
Franco,— here applied to tho 
French. 


2. Hun; n name derived from tho 
Soythinuo, who conquered the 
present territory of Hungary and 
gave it its name. Hungary is a 
part of Austria. Tho term Hun 
is hero applied to tho Austrians 
ns a whole. 


XVII. 

THE MOCKING-BIED. —Audubon. 

[John James Audubon, tho famous naturalist, was born in Louisiana, In 
1730. At an early poriod ho ovinccd a passion for tho pursuit which in 
aftcr-Iifo rendered him so celobrnted. Ilia work, “ Tho Birds of America,” 
was published in numbers, of large folio size, tho iirst appearing in 1825, 
each part containing five colored plates. This noble monument of tho nnt- 
nraliat’s industry and attainments is prized as ono of tho most valuable and 
beautiful productions of tho modern press. Tho “ Quadrupeds of America” 
appeared in 1S4S. Audubon, in pursuit of his purpose, travelled over tho 
greater part of tho North American continent, from Labrador to Florida, 
undergoing fatigues and dangers, and experiencing adventures and vicissi¬ 
tudes, that render the story of his lifo as charming as a romance. Ho died 
in 1S51, at the ago of seventy-one, his zeal and passion in Ilia favorite 
studies continuing unabated to tho lust.] 

1. It is where the great magnolia shoots up its majestic 
trunk, crowned with evergreen leaves, and decorated with 
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ft thousand beautiful flowers, that perfume the air around : 
where the forests and fields aro adorned with blossoms of 
every hue ; where the golden orange ornaments the gardens 
and groves ; where bignonias of various kinds interlace 
their climbing stems around the white-flowered stuartia, 
and, mounting still higher, cover the summits of the lofty 
trees around, accompanied with innumerable' vines, that 
here and there festoon the dense foliage of the magnificent 
woods, lending to the vernal 1 breeze a slight portion of the 
perfume of their clustered flowers ; where a genial warmth 
seldom forsakes the atmosphere; where berries and fruits 
of all descriptions are met with at every step ;—in a word, 
kind reader, it is where Nature seems to have paused, as 
she passed over the earth, and, opening her stores, to have 
strewed with unsparing hand -the diversified seeds from 
which have sprung all the beautiful and splendid forms 
which I should in vain attempt to describe, that the mock¬ 
ing-bird has fixed its abode—it is there that its wondrous 
song is heard. 

2. But where is that favored land ? It is in this great 
continent. It is, reader, in Louisiana, that these bounties 
of nature aro in the greatest perfection. It is there that 
you should listen to the love-song of the mocking-bird, as 
I at this moment do. See how he flies round his mate, with 
motions as light as those of the butterfly 1 His tail is widely 
expanded, lie mounts in the air to a small distance, describes 
a circle, and, again alighting, approaches his beloved one, 
his eyes beaming with delight, for she has already promised 
to be his, and his only. His beautiful wings are gently 
raised, ho bows to his love, and, again bouncing upwards, 
opens his bill, and pours forth his melody, full of exultation 
at the conquest which he has made. 

3. They are not the soft sounds of the flute or of the 
hautboy 1 that I hear, but the sweeter notes of Nature’s own 
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music. The mellowness of the song, the varied modulations 
and gradations, the extent of its compass, the great bril¬ 
liancy of execution, are unrivalled. There is probably no 
bird in the world that possesses all the musical qualifica¬ 
tions of this king of song, who has derived all from Nature s 
self. Yes, reader, all 1 

4-. No sooner has he again alighted, and given liis ac¬ 
customed greeting, than, as if his breast was about to be 
rent with delight, he again pours forth his notes, with 
more softness and- richness than before. He now soars 
higher, glancing around with a vigilant* eye, to assure him¬ 
self that none has witnessed his bliss. When these love- 
scenes, visible only to the ardent lover of nature, are over, 
he dances through the air, full of animation and delight, 
and, as if to convince his lovely mate that to enrich her 
hopes he has much more love in store, he that moment 
begins anew, and imitates all the notes which nature has 
imparted to the other songsters of the grove. 

5. For a while, each long daj- and pleasant night are 
thus spent; but at a peculiar note of the female he ceases 
his song, and atteuds to her wishes. A nest is to be pre¬ 
pared, and the choice of a place in which to lay is to be¬ 
come a matter of mutual consideration. The orange, the 
fig, the pear-tree of the gardens, arc inspected ; the thick 
brier-patches are also visited. They appear all so well 
suited for the purpose in view, and so well does the bird 
know that man is not his most dangerous enemy, that, 
instead of retiring from him, they at length fix their abode 
in his vicinity, perhaps in the nearest tree to his window. 

6. Dried twigs, leaves, grasses, cotton, flax, and other 
substances, are p icked up, carried to a forked branch, and 
there arranged. Five eggs are deposited in due time; 
when the male, having little more to do than to sing his 
mate to repose, attunes his pipe anew. Every now and 
5 * 
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then he spies an insect cm the ground, the tasto of which he 
is sure will please his beloved one. He drops upon it, takes 
it in his bill, beats it against the earth, and flies to the nest 
to feed and receive the warm thanks of his devoted mate. 

7 When a fortnight has elapsed, the young brood demand 
all their care and attention. No cat, no vile snake, no 
dreaded hawk, is likely to visit their habitation. Indeed, 
the inmates of the next house have by this time becomo 
quite attached to the lovely pair of mocking-birds, and take 
pleasure in contributing to their safety. The dew-berries 
from the fields, and many kinds of fruit from the gardens, 
mixed with insects, supply the young as well as the parents 
with food. The brood is soon seen emerging from the nest; 
and in another fortnight, being now able to fly with vigor, 
and to provide for themselves, they leave the parent birds, 
as many other species do. 


!. In-nu'mer-a-ble ; too numerous 
, to bo n uni bored. 

3. Vun'wAi.; belonging to the spring. 


3. IIaut-ijoy (ho'boy ); a wind in¬ 

strument. 

4. Vig'i-lant; watchful 


XVIII. 

TIIE MOCKING-BIRD— Drake. 

[Joseph Rodman Drake was born in tiro city of Now York in 1795, and 
died .f consumption at tlio early otre of twenty-fivo. His poetical talent 
was exhibited at an early age, tho subjoined poem of “Tlio Mocking-Bird” 
having been written when ho was a mere boy. The “ Culprit lay,” a poein 
tf ales*, sxquisito fancy, was written in his twenty-fourth year i 


1. Early on a pleasant day, 

In the poet’s month of May, 

Field and forest looked so fail - , 

So refreshing was the air, 

That, despite of morning dew, 

Forth T walked, where tangling grew 
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Many a thorn and breezy bush 
Where the redbreast and the thrush 
Gayly raised their early lay, 

Thankful for returning day. 

a Every thicket, bush, and tree, 

Swelled the grateful harmony : 

Ab it mildly swept along, 

Echo seemed to catch the song; 

But the plain was wide and clear. 
Echo never whispered near 1 
From a neighboring mocking-bird, 
Came the answering notes 1 heard. 

8. Soft and low the song began : 

I scarcely caught it, as it van 
■ Through the melancholy trill 
Of the plaintive whip-poor-will; 
Through the ring-dove’s gentle wail, 
Chattering' jay and whistling quail, 
Sparrow’s twitter, catbird’s cry, 
Redbird’s whistle, robin’s sigh. 
Blackbird, bluebird, swallow, lark, 
Each his native note might mark. 
Oft he tried the lesson o’er, 

Each time louder than before. 

Burst at length the finished song ; 
Loud and clear it poured along : 

All the choir in silence heard, 
Hushed before this wondrous bird 1 

4. All transported’ and amazed— 
Scarcely breathing—long I gazed. 
Now it reached the loudest swell; 
Lower, lower, now it fell; 
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Lower, lower, lower still,— 

Scarce it Bounded o’er the rill. 

Now tlie warbler ceased to sing; 

Then he spread his downy wing, 

And I saw him take his flight, 

Other regions to delight. 

Thus, in most poetic wise, 

I began to moralize— 

5. In fancy thus, the bird I trace, 

An emblem of the rhyming race : 

Ere with heaven’s immortal fire, 

Loud they strike the quivering lyro; 

Ere in high, majestic song, 

Thundering roars the verso along ; 

Soft they- time each note they sing. 

Soft they tune each varied string ;• 

Till each power is tried and known ;• - 
Then the kindling spark is blown. 

t>. Thus, perchance, has Moore oft sung, 

Thus his lyro hath Milton strung ; 

Thus immortal Harold’s Childe,* 

Thus, 0 Scott, thy witch’ notes wild; 

Thus has Pope’s melodious lyre 
Beamed with Homer's martial fire ; 

Thus did Campbell’s war-blast roar 
Round the cliffs of Elsinore ;t 
Thus he dug the soldier’s grave, 

Iser.j; by thy rolling wave. 

i.lUT'vn-iNa; uttering rapid, in- I 2. TrtANs-ronT'ED; enraptured, 
distinct sounds. i 3. Witch: bowitching, charming. 

* Byron's famous poem of “ Childe Harold.” _ ^ 

t A Danish town: refers to Campbell’s poem of the 11 Battle of the Baltic, 
t A liver in Bavaria: refers to Campbell's poom of “ Utihenlinden” 
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XIX. 

THE RAINBOW.— Welby. 

•Amelia B. Welbv, author or “Poems, by Amelin," was born nt St 
Michael's, in Maryland, in 1821. She removed with her father, at an carl) 
age, to Kentucky, where bIio married Mr. George Welby, of Louisville, ohi 
died in 1852. Her poems have been much admired.] 

1. I sometimes have thoughts, in my loneliest hours, 

That lie on my heart like the dew on the flowers, 

Of a ramble I took one bright afternoon 

When my heart was as light as a blossom in June ; 

The green earth was moist with the late-fallen showers. 
The breeze fluttered down and blew open the flowers. 
While a single white cloud, to its haven of rest, 

On the white wing of Peace, floated off in the west. 

2. As I threw back iny tresses to catch the cool breeze, 
That scattered the rain-drops and dimpled the seas 
Far up the blue sky a fair rainbow unrolled 

Its softrtinted pinions of purple and gold. 

’Twas born in a moment, yet, quick as its birth, 

It had stretched to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
And, fair as an angel, it floated as free, 

With a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea. 

3. How calm was the ocean 1 how gentle its swell 1 
Like a strain of sweet music it rose and it fell ; 

While .its light sparkling waves, stealing laughingly 
o’er, 

When they saw the fair rainbow, knelt down on the 
shore. 

No Bwcet hymn ascended, no murmur of prayer. 

Yet I felt that the spirit of worship was there, 

And bent my young head, in devotion and love, 

'Neath the form of the augel that floated above. 
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4. How wide was the sweep of its beautiful wings 1 
How boundless its circle, how radiant its rings 1 
If I looked on the sky, ’twas suspended in air ; 

If I looked on the ocean, the rainbow was there; 

Thus forming a girdle, as brilliant and whole 
As the thoughts of the rainbow, that circled my soul 
Like the wing of the Deity, calmly unfurled, 

It bent from the cloud and encircled the world. 

6. There are moments, I think, when the spirit receives 
Whole volumes of thought on its unwritten leaves, 
When the folds of the heart in a moment unclose 
Like the innermost leaves from the heart of a rose. 

And thus, when the rainbow had passed from the sky, 
The thoughts it awoke wore too deep to pass by; 

It left my full soul, like the wing of a dove, 

Al l fluttering with pleasure and fluttering with love 

0. I know that each moment of rapture or pain 
But shortens the links in life’s mystical chain ; 

I know that my form, like that bow from the wave, 
Must pass from the earth, and lie cold in the grave; 
Yet oh 1 when Death’s shadows my bosom encloud, 
When I shrink at tho thought of the coffin and shroud, 
May Hope, like the rainbow, my spirit enfold 
In her beautiful pinions of purple and gold 1 


XX. 

THE BLIND TREACHER.— Wikt. 

(William Wirt, nn eloquent lawyer nnd tho distinguished biographer at 
Patrick Henry, wns horn at Bindenshurg, in Maryland in 1772. Ho prac¬ 
tised law at Norfolk, and subsequently at Kiclmiond; and was appointed 
Attorney-general, under tho adininistrutiou of President Mcnroo. Tho 
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Lifo of Patrick Henry appeared in 1817, and “ took at once its posit .on os 
one of tuo most animated biographical works in our history. . . The work 
glows with the Southern heart ot‘ the writer.” Mr. Wirt was greatly distin¬ 
guished for tho brilliant and effective character of his cloqucnco, hw de¬ 
fence of Blcnncrhosset, connected with the Aaron Burr conspiracy, being 
among bis most famous efforts, lie died in 1834.]. 


1. It was one Sunday, as I travelled through the county 
of Orange, that my eye was caught by a cluster of horses 
tied near a ruinous, old, wooden house in the forest, not far 
from the road-side. Having frequently seen such objects 
before, in travelling through these States, I had no difficulty 
in understanding that this was a place of religious worship. 

2. Devotion alone should have stopped mo, to join in the 
duties of the congregation; but I must confess, that curi¬ 
osity to hear the preacher of such a w ilderness was not tho 
least of my motives. On entering, I was struck with his 
preternatural 1 appearance. He was a tall and very spare 
old man; his head, which was covered with a white linen 
cap, his shrivelled hands, and his voice, were all shaking 
under the inllucnce of a palsy; and a few moments ascer¬ 
tained to me that he was perfectly blind. 

3. The first emotions which touched my breast were those 
of mingled pity and veneration. But, how soon were all 
iny feelings changed j The lips of Plato* were never more 
worthy of a prognostic 1 swarm of bees than were the lips 
of this holy man 1 It was a day of the administration of the 
sacrament; and his subject, of course, was the Passion of 
our Saviour. I had heard the subject bandied a thousand 
times : I had thought it exhausted long ago. Little did I 
suppose that, in the wild woods of America, I was to meet 
with a man whose eloquence would give to this topic a new 
and more sublime pathos than I had ever before witnessed. 


n i UBirioua Grc»k philosopher, born 430 years bctoio Christ. Ao* 
in ^ v a ^ re Gk tradition, a swarm of bees alighted on his lips ii, h»B 
unc), oreb} betokening the honeyed sweetness of his rtylo. 
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•4. As he descended from the pulpit to distribute the 
luystic symbols, there was a peculiar, a more than human 
solemnity in his air and manner, which made my blood run 
cold, and my whole frame shiver. He then drew a picture 
of the sufferings of our Saviour;—his trial before Pilate; his 
ascent up Calvary; his crucifixion, and his death. I knew 
the whole history; but never, until then, had I heard the 
circumstances so selected, so arranged, so colored. It was 
all new ; and I seemed to have heard it for the first time in 
my life. His enunciation 1 was so deliberate, that his voice 
trembled on every syllable ; and every heart in the' assem¬ 
bly trembled in unison.* 

5. His peculiar phrases had that force of description, that 
the original scene appeared to be, at that moment, acting 
before our eyes. We saw the very faces of the Jews—the 
Btaring, frightful distortions of malice and rage. We saw 
the buffetmy soul kindled with a flame of indignation; 
and my hands were involuntarily and convulsively clinched. 

6. But when he came to touch on the patience, the for¬ 
giving meekness of our Saviour; when he drew, to the life, 
his blessed eyes streaming in tears to heaven, his voico 
breathing to Gael a soft and gentle prayer of pardon on his 
enemies, " Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,”—the voice of the preacher, which had all along 
faltered, grew fainter and fainter, until, his utterance being 
entirely' obstructed by the force of his tcclings, he raised his 
handkerchief to his eyes, and burst into a loud and irre¬ 
pressible flood of grief. The effect is inconceivable. The 
whole house resounded with the mingled groans, and sobs, 
and shrieks of the congregation. 

7. It was some time before the tumult had subsided so 
far as to permit him to proceed. Indeed, judging by the 
usual, but fallacious 6 standard of my own weakness, I began 
to be very uneasy for the situation of the preacher. For 1 
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could not conceive how he would be able to let his audience 
down from the height to which he had wound them, without 
impairing the solemnity and dignity of his subject, or per¬ 
haps shocking them by the abruptness of the fall. But 
no j the descent was as beautiful and sublime, as the elevttr 
tion had been rapid and enthusiastic. 

8. The first sentence with which he broke the awful 
silence was a quotation from Kousseau :* * * § “ Socratesf died 
like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ, like a God I” I despair 
of giving you any idea of the effect produced by this short 
sentence, unless you could perfectly conceive the whole 
manner of the man, as well as the peculiar crisis in the dis¬ 
course. Never before did I completely understand what 
Demosthenes^ meant by laying such stress on delivery. 

9. You are to bring before you the venerable figure of 
the preacher,—his blindness, constantly recalling to your 
recollection old Homer,§ Ossian, and Milton, and associating 
with his performance the melancholy grandeur of their 
geniuses ; you arc to imagine that you hear his slow, sol¬ 
emn, well-accented enunciation, and his voice of affecting, 
trembling melody; you arc to remember the pitch of pas¬ 
sion and enthusiasm to which the congregation were raised; 
und then, the few minutes of portentous,’ death-like silence 
which reigned throughout the house. The preacher, removing 


* Kousseau 7 , an eloquent writer and singular character, born In Gonova, 
Switzerland, in 1712. 

t Soc'rutes, ono of tho most eminent of the Greok philosophers, born ir 
Attica, Greece, 470 years heforo Christ. 

t Dcmos'Llicnca, a very famous Greek orator, who flourished about 35* 
years beforo Christ. 

§ Homer, Ossian, and Milton: i I oil r it, tho greatest of the ancient poets, 
whoso birthplace was claimed by bovou of the Greek cities. Ho lived about 
nine hundred years beforo Christ. Oss-.it, an ancient Gaelic bard (Gaelic 
pertains to the Gails, the Celtic tribes o Scotland i, who lived in the third 
century. Milton, tho most illustrious of tnc English poets, ntithnr of “ Para¬ 
dise Lost,” tho greatest of modern poems, boru in London, ill 160S. Homer, 
Ossuin, und Milton wero all blind. 
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his white handkerchief from his aged face (even yet wet 
from the recent torrent of his tears), and slowly stretching 
forth the palsied hand which holds it, begins the sentence, 
“ Socrates died like a philosopherthen pausing, raising 
his other hand, pressing them, both clasped together, with 
warmth and energy to his breast, lifting his “sightless 
balls” to heaven, and pouring his whole soul into his tremu¬ 
lous voice—“ but Jesus Christ—like a God !” 

10. If this description give you the impression that this 
incomparable minister had any thing of shallow, theatrical 
trick in his manner, it does him great injustice. I have 
never seen, in any other orator, such a union of simplicity 
and majesty. Ho has not a gesture, an attitude, or an 
accent, to which he does not seem forced by the sentiment 
which he is expressing, llis mind is too serious, too 
earnest, too solicitous, and, at the same time, too dignified, 
to stoop to artifice. Although as far removed from OBtou- 
tation as a man can be, yet it is clear, from the train, the 
style, and substance of his thoughts, that he is not only a 
very polite scholar, but a man of extensive and profound 
erudition.' 


1. bBK-TKn-KAT'u-RAL; difleront from 

wlmt is nnturul, iinnntuml. 

2. PHoa-Kna'Tlc ; indicating something 

futnre. 

2 E-nun-ci-a'tiun; utterance. 


4. U'rrt-Borr; concert, hnrmony. 

5. Huf'fet; n Slow with tho hand. 
8. Fal-la'oiocs; fiilsc, deceiving. 

7. I’ob-tex’tocs ; forotclling evil. 

8. Eii-u-u>i"tion; learning. 


XXI. 

THE BOBOLINK.— Washington Ikving 
1. The happiest bird of our spring, however, and one that 
rivals the European lark in my estimation, is the boblincon, 
or bobolink, as he is commonly called. He arrives at that 
choice portion of our year, which, in this latitude, answers 
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to the description of the month of May so often given by 
the poets. 

2. With us it begins about the middle of May, and lasts 
until nearly the middle of June. Earlier than this, winter 
is apt to return on its traces, and to blight the opening 
beauties of the year ; and later than this, begin the parch¬ 
ing, and panting, and dissolving heats of summer. But in 
this genial interval, Nature is in all her freshness and fia- 
grance : “ the rains are over and gone, the flowers appear 
upon the earth, the time of the singing-birds is come, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard in the land.” 

3. The trees are now in their fullest foliage and brightest 
verdure ; the woods are gay with the clustered flowers of 
‘he laurel ; the air is perfumed with the sweetbrier and the 
wild-rose; the meadows are enamelled' with clover blossoms; 
while the young apple, the peach, and the plum begin to 
Bwell, and the cherry to glow among the green leaves. 

4. This is the chosen season of revelry of the bobolink. 
He comes amid the pomp and fragrance of the season ; his 
life seems all sensibility and enjoyment, all song and sun¬ 
shine. He is to be found in the soft bosoms of the freshest and 
sweetest meadows, and is most in song when the clover is in 
blossom. He perches on the topmost twig of a tree, or on 
some long, flaunting weed, and as he rises and sinks with 
the breeze, pours forth a succession of rich, tinkling notes, 
crowdiug one upon another, like the outpouring melody of 
the skylark, and possessing the same rapturous character. 

5. Sometimes he pitches from the summit of a tree, be¬ 
gins his song as soon as he gets upon the wing, and flutters 
tremulously 5 down upon the earth, as if overcome with 
ecstasy 3 at his own music. Sometimes lie is in pursuit of 
hi® mate ; always in full song, as if he would win her by 
his melody ; and always with the same appearance of in¬ 
toxication 4 and delight. 

fi 
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6. Of all the birds of onr groves and meadows, the bobu- 
link was the envy of my boyhood. Ho crossed my path in 
the sweetest weather, and the sweetest season of the year, 
when all nature called to the fields, and the rural feeling 
throbbed in every bosom ; but when I, luckless urchin 1 
was doomed to be mewed up, during the livelong day, in a 
Bchool-room. 

7. It seemed as if the little varlet 5 mocked at me, as he 
flew by in full song, and sought to taunt me with his hap¬ 
pier lot. Oh, how I envied him—no lessons, no task, no 
school ; nothing but holiday, frolic, green fields, and fine 
weather 1 Had I been then more versed in poetry, I might 
have addressed him the words of Logan to the cuckoo: 

“ Sweet bird, tliy bower is over green, 

Thy sky is ever clear; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year. 

Oil, could I fly. I'd fly with thee; 

Wo’d make, on joyful wing, 

Our annual visits round the globe 
Companions of the spring.” 

8. Further observation and experience have given me a 
different idea of this feathered voluptuary 8 , which I will 
venture to impart, for the benefit of my young readers, who 
may regard him with the same unqualified envy and admira¬ 
tion which I once indulged. I have 6hown him only as I 
Buw him at first, in what I may call the poetical part of his 
career, when he, in a manner, devoted himself to elegant 
pursuits and enjoyments, and was a bird of music, and 
Bong, and taste, and sensibility, and refinement. While 
this lasted, he was sacred from injury ; the very schoolboy 
would not fling a stone at him, and the merest rustic would 
pause to listen to his strain. 
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9. But mark the difference. Aa the year advances, as 
the clover blossoms disappear, and the spring fades into 
Bummer, he gradually gives up liis elegant tastes and 
habits, doffs 1 his poetical suit of black, assumes a russet,* 
dusty garb, and Binks to the gross enjoyment of common, 
vulgar birds. His notes no longer vibrate on the ear ; he 
is stuffing himself with the seeds of the tall weeds on which 
he lately swung and chanted so melodiously. He has be¬ 
come a “gourmand with him now there is nothing like 
the “joys of the table.” In a little while, he grows tired of 
plain, homely fare, and is off on a gastronomic 10 tour in 
quest of foreign luxuries. 

10. We next hear of him, with myriads of his kind, ban¬ 
queting among the reeds of the Delaware, and grown cor¬ 
pulent with good feeding. He has changed his name in 
travelling. Boblincon no more, he is the reed-bird now, the 
much-sought-for tidbit of Pennsylvania epicures," the rival 
in unlucky fame of the ortolan. Wherever he goes, pop I 
pop 1 pop I every rusty firelock in the country is blazing 
away. He sees his companions falling by thousands 
around him. Does he take warning and reform ? Alas I 
not he. 

11. Again ho wings his flight. The rice-swamps of the 
South invite him. He gorges himself among them almost to 
bursting ; he can scarcely fly for his corpulency. He has 
once more changed his name, and is now the famous rice- 
bird of the Carolinas. Last stage of his career : behold 
him spitted, with dozens of his corpulent companions, and 
served up, a vaunted dish, on some Southern table. 

12. Such is the story of the bobolink ; once spiritual, 
musical, admired, the joy of the meadows, and the favorite 
bird of spring ; finally, a gross little sensualist,'* who ex¬ 
piates his sensuality' in the larder. His story contains a 
moral, worthy the attention of all little birds and little 
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boyB; warning them to keep to those refined and intellectual 
pursuits, which raised him to so high a pitch of popularity 
during the early part of his career, but to eschew” all ten¬ 
dency to that gross and dissipated indulgence, which 
brought this mistaken little bird to an untimely end. 


1. E-iuu'elud ; adorned with vnri- 

ous colors. 

2. TnKM'u-Loua-i/r; with trembling. 
8. Eo'sxA-sr; excessive joy, rapture. 

4. In-tox-i-ca'tion ; drunkenness ; 

hero used in tho sense of high 

oxcitemout. 

5. Vab'llt; an impudent fellow. 

- i. Vo-Lcp'xo-A-itr; one who indulges 
his appetite to excess. 

7 Dorrs; puts olF. v 


8 . Rub'set; reddish brown. 

9. Godr'jiand; a glutton; one who 

feeds excessively. 

10. Gas - tro - nom' io ; pertaining to 

good living. 

11. Ep'i-oukes; those fond of dolieate 

food. 

12. Sen- 8u-Ai/-i8T ( sen'ehu-at-ist); one 

dovoted to tho pleasures of tho 
sonaes. 

18. Es-ciurw'; to avoid, to shun. 


XXII. 

MY LIFE IS LIKE THE SUMMER ROSE. —Wilde 

[Riouahd IIe.vjiy Wilde, a distinguished member of tho Southern bar, 
do accomplished scholar and poet, was born in Ireland, in 17S9; camo to 
Amorioa with his father in his twelfth year; removed to Georgia with hia 
widowed mother, in 1S03, whero ho prepared himself by solitary exertions 
for admission to the legal profession. Ho represented his district in Con¬ 
gress, and tilled tho otUco of attorney-general for tho Stato. Ho died in 
1847. Ilia poems uro held in high estimation.] 

1. My life is like the summer rose, 

That opens to the morning sky, 

But ere the shades of evening close, 

Is scattered on the ground—to die I 
Yet, on that rose’s humble bed 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, 

As if she wept the waste to see— 

But none shall weep a tear for me 
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8 My life is like the autumn leaf, 

That trembles in the moon’s pale ray, 
Its hold is frail, its date is brief— 
Restless, and soon to pass away ; 

Yet, ere that leaf shall fall and fade, 

The parent tree will mourn its shade, 
The wiuds bewail the leafless tree— 

But none shall breathe a sigh for me 1 

3. My life is like the prints, which feet 
Have left on Tampa’s desert strand— 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 

All trace will vanish from the sand ; 
Yet, as if grieving to cfl'ace 
All vestige of the human race, 

On that lone shore loud moans the sea— 
But none, alas 1 shall mourn for me I 


XXIII. 

THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM.— Taylok. 

f Jaxc Tatlou was bom in London, in 1783. and died in 1824. Sho wan sister 
of the celebrated author of "The Natural Ili.-tory of Enthusiasm." Her writings, 
excellent in tone and spirit, and possessing much literary merit, were chiefly 
designed for the yonng, conveying instruction in an attractivo style. "The Dis¬ 
contented Pendulum" is one of Urn best specimens of the allegory, and teaches a 
moral lesson of great practical value.] 

1. A.v old clock, that had stood for fifty years in a 
farmer’s kitchen without giving its owner any cause of 
complaint, early one summer morning, before the family 
was stirring, suddenly stopped. 

2. Upon this the dial-plate, (if we may credit the fable,) 
changed countenance with alarm; the hands made an 
ineffectual 1 2 effort to continue their course; the wheels 
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remained motionless with surprise; the weights hung 
speechless; each member felt disposed to lay the blame ou 
the others. At length the dial instituted a formal inquiry 
as to the cause of the stagnation,’ when hands, wheels, 
weights, with one voice, protested’ their innocence. But 
now a faint tick was heard below, from the pendulum, who 
thus spoke: 

3. “I confess myself to be the sole cause of the present 
stoppage, and am willing, for the general satisfaction, to 
assign* my reasons. The truth is, that I am tired of tick¬ 
ing.” Upon hearing this, the old clock became so enraged 
that it was on the point of striking. 

“Lazy wire!” exclaimed the dial-plate, holding up its 
hands. 

4. “Very good,” replied the pendulum; “it is Yastlyeasy 
for you, Mistress Dial, who have always, as everybody ' 
knows, set yourself up above me,—it is vastly easy for 
you, I say, to accuse other people of laziness; you, who 
have had nothing to do all the days of your life but to 
stare people in the face, and to amuse yourself with watch¬ 
ing all that goes on in the kitchen. Think, I beseech you, 
how yon would like to be shut up for life in this dark closet, 
and wag backward and forward, year after year, as I do.” 

5. “As to that,” said the dial, “is there not a window in 
your house on purpose for yon to look through ?” 

“For all that,” resumed the pendulum, “it is very dark 
here: and although there is a window, I dare not stop, 
even for an instant, to look out. Besides, I am really 
weary of my way of life; and if you please, I’ll tell you 
how I took this disgust at my employment. This morn¬ 
ing I happened to he calculating how many times I should 
have to tick in the course only of the next twouty-l'our 
hours: perhaps some of you, above there, can give me the 
exact sum.” 
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6. The minute-hand, being quick at figures, install t! v' 
replied, “Eighty-six thousand four hundred times.” 

“Exactly so,” replied the pendulum. “Well, I appeal 
to yon all if the thought of this was not enough to fatigue 
one. And when I began to multiply the strokes of one day 
by those of months and years, really it is no wqnder if I 
felt discouraged at the prospect: so, after a great deal of 
reasoning and hesitation, thinks I to myself, I’ll stop.” 

7. The dial could scarcely keep its countenance during 
this harangue; but, resuming its gravity, thus replied: 

“Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished that so use¬ 
ful and industrious a person as you are should have been 
overcome by this sudden suggestion. It is true you have 
done a great deal of work in your time. So have we all, 
and are likely to do; and, although this may fatigue us to 
think of, the question is, whether it will fatigue us to do. 
Would you, now, do me the favor to give about half-a- 
dozen strokes, to illustrate my argument?” 

8. The pendulum complied, and ticked six times at its 
usual pace. “ Now,” resumed the dial, “ may I be allowed 
to inquire, if that exertion was at all fatiguing or disagree¬ 
able to you ?” 

“Not in the least,” replied the pendulum; “it is not of 
six strokes that I complain, nor of sixty, but of millions.” 

9. “Very good,” replied the dial; “but recollect that 
although you may think of a million strokes in an instant, 
you are required to execute but one; and that, however 
often you may hereafter have to swing, a moment will al¬ 
ways be given you to swing in.” 

10. “That consideration staggers me, I confess,” said 
the pendulum. 

“'lheu I hope,” resumed the dial-plate, “we shall all 
immediately return to our duty; for the maids will lie iu 
bed till noon if wo stand idling thus.” 
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Jl. Upon this, the weights, who had uerer been accused 
of light conduct, used all their influence in urging him 
to proceed; when, as witli one consent, the wheels began 
to turn, the hands began to move, the pendulum'began 
to wag, and, to its credit, ticked as loud as ever; and a 
beam of the rising sun that streamed through a hole in the 
kitchen shutter, shining lull upon the dial-plate, it bright¬ 
ened up as if nothing had been the matter. 

12. When the farmer came down to breakfast that morn¬ 
ing, upon looking at the clock he declared that his watch 
bad gained half an hour in the night. 

13. Moral.— It is said by a celebrated modern writer, 
“Take care of the minutes, and the hours will take care 
of themselves.” This is an admirable hint, and might be 
very seasonably recollected when we begin to be “weary in 
well-doing,” from the thought of having a great deal to do. 
The present is all we have to manage: the past is irrecov¬ 
erable ; the future is uncertain; nor is it fair to burden 
one moment with the weight of the next. Suflicient unto 
the moment is the trouble thereof. If we had to walk a 
hundred miles, we still need set but one step at a time, and 
this process, continued, would infallibly* bring us to our 
journey’s end. Fatigue generally begins, and is always 
increased, by calculating in a minute the exertion of hours. 

14. Thus, in looking forward to future life, let us recol¬ 
lect that we have not to sustain all its toil, to endure all 
its sufferings, or encounter” all its crosses, at once. One 
moment coines laden with its own little burden, then flies, 
and is succeeded by another no heavier than the last: if 
one could be sustained, so can another, and another. 

15. Even in looking forward to a single day, the spirit 
may sometimes faint from an anticipation of the duties, 
the labors, the trials to temper and patience, that may be 
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expected. Now, this is unjustly laying the linden of 
many thousand moments upon one. Let any one resolve 
to do right now, leaving then to do as it can, and if he 
were to live to the age of Methuselah, he would never err. 
But the common error is, to resolve to act right to-morrow, 
or next time; but now, just this once, we must go on the 
same as ever. 

1C. It seems easier to do right to-morrow than to-day, 
merely because we forget that when to-morrow comes, then 
will be now. Thus life passes, with many, in resolutions 
for the future which the present never fulfils. 

17. It is not thus with those who, “by patient continu¬ 
ance in well-doing, seek for glory, honor, and immortality.” 
Day by day, minute by minute, they exeento the appointed 
task to which the requisite measure of time and strength 
is proportioned ; and thus, having worked while it was 
called day, they at length rest from their labors, and their 
works “ follow them.” 

18. Let us then, “whatever our hands find to do, do it 
with all our might,” recollecting that now is the proper 
aud the accepted time. 

1. In-ep-fzc'tu-al ; fmltlcss, rain. j 4. As-siox'; to specify. 

2. Stao-na'tiox ; cee«uion or absence I 5. In-fal'li-iu.y ; certainly. 

of motion. I o. E.v*coun'teu; to meet and try to 

3. Pbo-test'ed; declared, affirmed. • surmount. 


XXIY. 

DEATH AND BURIAL OF LITTLE NELL.- 
Diukexs. 

[Charles Dickens, one of the most pojmlnr of modem novelists, was born in 
Portsmouth, England, in 1812. His pccnliur forte lay in the delineation 1 of 
characters found among the humbler classes of society. Ills works are distin¬ 
guished for their pntnetic incidents, humorous characters, and siugtilurly beau¬ 
tiful descriptions. He died in 1870.] 

1. Br little and little, the old man had drawn back 
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toward the inner chamber, while these words wore spoken. 
Ue pointed there, as he replied with trembling lips, “You 
plot 1 among yon to wean my heart from her. Yon will 
never do that—never while I have life. I have no relative 
' or friend but her: I never had; I never will have. She is 
all in all to me. It is too late to part ns now.” Waving 
them off with his hand, and calling sottly to her as he 
went, he stole into the room. They who were left behind 
drew close together, and after a few whispered words—not 
unbroken by emotion, or easily uttered—followed him. 
They moved so gently that their footsteps made no noise; 
but there were sobs from among the group, and sounds of 
grief and mourning. 

2. For she was dead. There, upon her little bed, she lay 
at rest. The solemn stillness was no marvel now. 

She was dead. No sleep so beautiful and calm, so free 
from trace of pain, so fair to look upon. She seemed 
a creature fresh from the hand of God, and waiting for 
the breath of life ; not one who had lived and suffered death. 

3. Iler couch was dressed with here and there some win¬ 
ter berries and green leaves, gathered in a spot she had 
been used to favor. “When I die, put near me something 
that has loved the light, and had the sky above it always.” 
These were her words. 

4. She was dead. Dear, gentle, patient, noble Nell was 
dead. Iler little bird—a poor slight thing the pressure of 
a finger would have crushed—was stirring nimbly in its 
cage; and the strong heart of its child-mistress was mute' 
and motionless forever. 

5. Where were the traces of her early cares, her suffer¬ 
ings, and fatigues? All gone. His was the true death 
before their weeping eyes. Sorrow was dead indeed in her, 
but peace and perfect happiness were born; imaged in her 
tranquil beauty and profound ropose. 
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6. And still her former self lay there, unaltered in this 
change. Yes. The old fireside had smiled on that same 
sweet face; it had passed like a dream through haunts of 
misery and care; at the door of the poor schoolmaster, on 
the summer evening, before the furnace fire upon the cold, 
wet night, at the still bedside of the dying boy, there had 
been the same mild, lovely look. So shall we know the 
angels in their majesty after death. 

7. The old man held one languid arm in his, and kept 
the small hand tight folded to his breast, for warmth. It 
was the hand she had stretched out to him with her last 
smile—the hand that had led him on through all their 
wanderings. Ever and anon he pressed it to his lips; 
then hugged it to his breast again, murmuring that it was 
warmer now; and as he said it, he looked, in agony, to those 
who stood around, as if imploring for them to help her. 

8. She was dead, and past all help, or need of it. The 
ancient rooms she had seemed to fill with life, even while 
her own was ebbing fast—the garden she had tended—the 
eyes she had gladdened—the noiseless haunts of many a 
thoughtless hour—the paths she had trodden as it were but 
yesterday—could know her no more. 

P. “It is not,” said the schoolmaster, as he bent down to 
kiss her on the cheek, and gave his tei vs free vent,—“ it is 
not in this world that heaven’s justice ends. Think what 
earth is compared with the world to which her young 
spirit lias winged its early flight, and say, if one deliberate 
wish expressed in solemn terms above this bed could call 
her hack to life, which of us would utter it!” 

When morning came, and they could speak more calmly 
on the subject of their grief, they heard how her life had 
closed. 

10. She had been dead two days. They were all about 
her at the time, knowing that the end was drawing on. 
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She died soon after daybreak. They had read and talked 
to her in the earlier portion of the night; but as the hours 
crept on, she sank to sleep. They could tell, by what she 
faintly uttered in her dreams, that they were of her jour- 
neyings with the old man: they were of no painful scenes, 
but of those who had helped and used them kiudly, for she 
often said “God bless you!” with great fervor. Waking, 
she never wandered in her mind but once, and that was of 
beautiful music which she said was in the air. It may 
have been. 

11. Opening her eyes nt last, from a very quiet sleep, she 
begged that they would kiss her once again. That done, 
she turned to the old man with a lovely smile upon her face, 
—such, they said, as they had never seen, and never could 
forget,—and clung with both her arms about his neck. 
They did not know that she was dead, at first 

12. For the rest, she had never murmured or com¬ 
plained; but with a quiet mind, and manner quite unal¬ 
tered,—save that she' every day became more earnest and 
more grateful to them—faded liko the light upon the sum¬ 
mer’s evening. 

13. And now the bell—the bell she had so often heard 
by night and day, and listened to with solemn pleasure al¬ 
most as a living voice—rung its remorseless toll for her, so 
young, so beautiful, so good. Decrepit age, and vigorous 
life, anil blooming youth, and helpless infancy poured forth 
—on crutches, in the pride of strength and health, in the 
full blush of promise, in the mere dawn of life—to gather 
round her tomb. Old men were there, whose eyes were 
dim and senses failing—grandmothers who might have 
died ten years ago, and still been old—the deaf, the blind, 
the lame, the palsied, the living dead in many shapes and 
forms, to see the closing of that early grave. What was the 
death it would shut in, to that which still could crawl and 
creep above it! 
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14. Along the crowded path they bore her now, pure ii3 
the newly-fallen snow that covered it, whose day on earth 
had been as lleeting. Under the porch, where she had sat 
when Ileaven in its mercy brought her to that peaceful 
spot she passed again, and the old church received her in 
its quiet shade. 

15. They carried her to one old nook, where she had 
many and many a time sat musing, and laid their burden 
softly on the pavement The light streamed on it through 
the colored window—a window where the boughs of trees 
were ever rustling in the summer, and where the birds 
sang sweetly all day long. With every breath of air that 
stirred among those branches in the sunshine, some trem¬ 
bling, changing light would fall upon her grave. 

1G. Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust. Many a 
young hand dropped in its little wreath, many a stifled sob 
was heard. Some—and they were not few—knelt down. 
All were sincere and truthful in their sorrow. 

17. The service done, the mourners stood apart, and the 
villagers closed round to look into the grave before the 
pavement-stone should be replaced. One called to mind 
how he had seen her sitting on that very spot, and how h<w 
book had fallen on her lap, and she was gazing with a pen¬ 
sive face upon the sky. Another told how lie had won¬ 
dered much that one so delicate as she should be so bold, 
how she had never feared to enter the church alone at 
night, but had loved to linger there when all was quiet, 
and even to climb the tower stair, with no more light than 
that of the moon’s rays stealing through the loopholes in 
the thick, old wall. 

18. A whisper went about among the oldest there, that 
she had seen and talked with angels; and when they called 
to mind how she had looked, and spoken, and her early 
death, some thought it might be so indeed. Thus coming 
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to tlio grave in little knots, and glancing down, and giving 
piace to others, and falling off in whispering groups of 
three or four, the church was cleared, in time, of all but 
the sexton and the mourning friends. 

19. They saw the vault covered and the stone fixed down. 
Then, when the dusk of evening had come on, and not a 
sound disturbed the sacred stillness of the place,—when 
the bright moon poured in her light on tomb and monu¬ 
ment, on pillar, wall, and arch, and most of all (it seemed 
to them), upon her quiet grave,—in that calm time, when- 
all outward things and inward thoughts teem with assur¬ 
ances of immortality, and worldly hopes and fears are 
humbled in the dust before them—then, with tranquil and 
submissive hearts, they turned away, and left the child 
with God. 

1. De-i.in-k-a tion ; description, sketch I 3. Mute ; silent, dumb. 

2. Plot ; io plan, to scheme. I 4. Im-x*lou'inq ; beseeching. 


XXV. 

THE BUILDING OF THE HOUSE.— Ma.ora.y. 

[Cnxm.E 9 Mackay was horn in Perth, 1812. lie is a British poet of consider¬ 
able fame, and as a journalist ranks high among his peers.] 

1. I HAVE a wondrous 1 house to build, 

A dwelling, humble yet divine; 

A lowly cottage to be filled 
With all the jewels of the mine. ‘ 

How shall I build it strong and fair— 

This noble house, this lodging rare, 

So small and modest, yet so great ? 

How shall I fill its chambers bare 

With use—with ornaments—with state? 
fi* 
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3. With three compartments’ furnished well, 
The house shall be a home complete; 
Wherein, should circumstance rebel, 

The humble tenaut may retreat. 

The first a room wherein to deal 
With men for human nature’s weal, 

' A room where he may work or play, 

And all his social life reveal 
In its pure texture day by day. 

3. The 6ecoud, for his wisdom sought, 

Where, with his chosen book or friend, 

He may employ his active thought 
To virtuous aud exalted end. 

A chamber lofty and serene,* 

With a door-window to the green, 
Smooth-shaven sward and arching bowers, 
Where lore or talk or song between. 

May gild his intellectual hours. 

4. The third an oratory* dim, 

But beautiful, where he may raise, 
Unheard of men, his daily hymn. 

Of love and gratitude and praise. 

Where he may revel in the light 
Of things unseen and infinite. 

And learn how little lie may be, 

And yet how awful in thy sight, 

Ineffable* Eternity 1 

5. Such is the house that I must build— 

This is the cottage—this the dome,— 

And this the palace, treasure-fill’d 
For an immortal’s earthly home. 
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0 noble work of toil and care 1 
0 task most difficult and rare! 

0 simple but most arduous" plan 1 
To raise a dwelling-place so fair, 
The sanctuary of a Man. 


1 Won'droub; marvellous, admirable. 

2 Com-I’aut'.ment ; a separate part or 

division of any enclosed space. 

5. Sk-heke' ; undisturbed, calm. 


4. On'A-To-nr; a place fbr prayer. 

5. bf-EF'rA-M.E ; incapable of being ex 

pressed in words. 

G. Au'du-oub; diQlcult, hard. 


XXYI. 

LITTLE BY LITTLE.— Luella Clark. 

1. While the new years come, and the old years go. 
How, little by little, all things grow! 

All things grow—and all decay— 

Little by little passing away. 

Little by little on fertile 1 plain 
Ripen the harvests of golden grain. 

Waving and flashing in the sun, 

When the summer at last is done. 

Little by little they ripen so, 

As the new years come, and the old years go. 

2. Low on the ground an acorn’ lies— 

Little by little it mounts to the skies,— 

- Shadow and shelter for wandering herds, 

Home for a hundred singing birds. 

Little by little the great rocks grew, 

Long, long ago, when the world was new ; 
Slowly and silently, stately and free, 

Cities of coral’ under the sea 
Little by little arc budded—while so 
The new years come and the old years go. 
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3. Little by little all tasks are done— 

So are the crowns of the faithful won— 

So is heaven in our hearts begun. 

"With work and with weeping, with laughter and play, 

Little by little, the longest day 

And the longest life are passing away,— 

Passing without return—while so 

Tho new years come, and the old years go. 

1. Fjni'-rn.n (-Tb): productive. i 3. CoiPal; tho policl eccrctlona of a 

1 A'CORS; the fmit'of the oak. I species of little animal in tho sea. 


XXVII. 

GRACE DARLING. 

[Abridged from “ Chambers’ Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Tracts." 
The County or Northumberland is in the northeastern comer of England, border- 
logon Scotland.] 

1. Opposite the northern part or tho coast of the county 
of Northumberland, in England, at a short distance from 
the shore, is a group of small islands, twenty-live in num¬ 
ber at low tide, called the Fame Islands. Their aspect' is 
wild and desolate in the extreme. Composed of rock, with 
a slight covering of herbage, and in many places ending 
in sheer’ precipices, they are the residence of little else 
than wild fowl. Between the smaller islets tho sea runs 
with great force, and many a goodly ship, in times past, 
has laid her bones upon the pitiless rocks which every ebb 
tide exposes to view. 

2. Upon Longstonc, one of these islands, there stands a 
light-house, which, at the time of the incident about to bo 
related, was kept by William Darling, a worthy and intel¬ 
ligent man, of quiet manners, with resources of mind and 
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character sufficient to turn to profitable use the many 
louely hours which his position necessarily entailed, upon 
him. 

3. lie had a numerous family of children; among them 
a daughter, Grace, who had reached the age of twenty-two 
years when the incident occurred which has made her name 
so famous. She had passed most of her life upon the little 
island of Longstone, and is described as having been of a 
retiring and somewhat reserved disposition. In personal 
appearance, she was about the middle size, of a fair com¬ 
plexion and pleasing countenance; with nothing masculine 
in her aspect, but gentle and feminine, and, as might be 
supposed, with a winning expression of benevolence in her 
face. Her smile was peculiarly sweet. She had a good 
understanding, and had been respectably educated. 

4. On Wednesday evening, September 5,1S38, the Forfar¬ 
shire steamer, of about three hundred tons burden, under 
the command of Captain John Humble, sailed from Hull 
on a voyage to Dundee, in Scotland. She had a valuable 
cargo of bale goods and sheet-iron; and her company, in¬ 
cluding twenty-two cabin and nineteen steerage’ passen¬ 
gers, comprised sixty-three persons. 

5. On the evening of the next day, when in the neighbor¬ 
hood of the Fame Islands, she encountered a severe storm 
of wind, attended with heavy rain and a dense fog. She 
leaked to such a degree that the fires could not be kept 
burning, and her engines soon ceased to work. She be¬ 
came wholly unmanageable, and drifting violently, at the 
mercy of the winds and waves, struck on one of the reefs 
of Longstone Island, about four o’clock on Friday morn¬ 
ing. 

0. As too often happens in such fearful emergencies,’ the 
master lost his self-possession, order and discipline ceased, 
and nothing but seli'-prcscrvatiou was thought of. A por* 
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tion ol the crew, including the first mate, lowered one of 
tho boats and left the ship. With them was a single cabin 
passenger, who threw himself into the boat by means of a 
rope. These men were picked up after some hours, and 
carried into the port of Shields. 

7. The scene on board was of the most fearful description 
—men paralyzed* by despair—women wringing tlieir hands 
and shrieking with anguish—and among them the helpless 
and bewildered master, whose wife, clinging to hijn, fran¬ 
tically besought the protection he could no longer give. 
The vessel struck aft the paddle-boxes ; and not above three 
minutes after the passengers (most of whom had been be¬ 
low, and many of them in their berths) had rushed upon 
the deck, a second shock broke her into two pieces. 

8. The after-part, with most of the passengers and the 
captain and his wife, was swept away through a tremendous 
current, and all upon it were lost. The fore-part, on which 
were five of the crew and four passengers, stuck fast to the 
rock. These few survivors remained in their dreadful situ¬ 
ation till daybreak, with a fearful sea running around them, 
and expecting every moment to be swept into the deep. 
With what anxious eyes did they wait for the morning 
light! And yet what could mortal help avail them even 
then ? Craggy and dangerous rocky islets lay between 
them and the nearest land, and around these rocks a sea 
was raging in which no boat was likely to live. But, through 
the providence of God, a deliverance was in store for them 
—a deliverance wrought by the strong heart of an heroic 
girl. 

9. As soon as day broke on the morning of the 7th, they 
were descried from the Longstone light, by the Darlings, 
at nearly a mile’s distance. None of the family were at 
home, except Mr. and Mrs. Darling and Grace. Although 
the wind had somewhat abated, the sea—never calm among 
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lliese jagged rocks—was still fiercely raging; and to have 
braved its perils would have done the highest honor to the 
strong muscles and well-tried nerves of the stoutest of the 
male sex. But what shall be said of the errand of mercy 
having been undertaken and accomplished mainly through 
a female heart and arm ! 

10. Mr. Darling, it is said, was reluctant to expose him¬ 
self to what seemed certain destruction; but the earnest 
entreaties of his daughter determined him to make the 
attempt. At her solicitation the boat was launched, with 
the mother’s assistance; and father and daughter entered 
it, each taking an oar. It is worthy of being noticed that 
Grace never had occasion to assist in the boat previous to 
the wreck of the Forfarshire, others of the family being 
always at hand. 

11. It was only by the exertion of great muscular strength, 
ns well as by the utmost coolness and resolution, that the 
father and daughter rowed the boat up to the rock. And 
when there, a greater danger arose from the difficulty of so 
managing it as to prevent its being dashed to pieces upon 
the sharp ridge which had proved fatal to the steamer. 
With much difficulty and danger, the father scrambled 
upon the rock, and the boat was left for awhile to the un¬ 
aided strength and skill of the daughter. However, the 
nine sufferers were safely rescued. 

12. The delight with which the boat was first seen was 
converted into amazement when they perceived that it was 
guided and impelled by an old man and a young woman. 
Owing to the violence of the storm, the rescued persons 
were obliged to remain at the light-lionse of the Darlings 
from Friday morning till Sunday, during which time Grace 
was most assiduous in her kind attentions to the sufferers, 
giving up her bed to one of them, a poor woman, who had 
seen her two children perish in her arms, while on the wreck 
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13. This heroic deed of Grace Darling shot a thrill of 
sympathy and admiration through all Great Britain, and 
indeed through all Christendom. The Humane Society 
sent her a flattering vote of thanks and a piece of plate, 
and a considerable sum of money was raised for her from 
the voluntary, contributions of an admiring public. The 
lonely light-house became the centre of attraction to thou¬ 
sands of curious and sympathizing travellers; and Grace 
was pursued, questioned, and stared at to an extent that 
became ii serious annoyance to her gen tie and retiring spirit 
14. But in all this hot blaze of admiration, and in her 
improved fortunes, she preserved unimpaired the simpli¬ 
city and modesty of her nature. Her head was not in the 
least turned by the world-wide fame she had earned, or by 
the flattering caresses of the wealthy, the fashionable, and 
the distinguished, which were lavished upon her. The 
meekness with which she bore her honors equalled the 
courage which had won them. She resumed her former 
way of life, and her accustomed duties, as quietly as if 
nothing had happened. Several advantageous offers of 
marriage were made to her, but she declined them all; 
usually alleging her determination not to leave her parents 
while they lived. 

. 15. But she was not long destined to enjoy the applause 
she had earned, or the more substantial tokens of regard 
which had been bestowed upon her. She began to show 
symptoms of consumption toward the latter part of 1841; 
and, although all the means of restoration which the most 
aflectionate care and the best medical advice could suggest 
were resorted to, she gradually declined, and breathed her 
last, in calm submission to the will of God, October 20, 
1842. Her funeral was very numerously attended, and a 
monument has been erected to her memory in Bambor- 
ough churchyard, where she was buried. 
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1C. Such was Grace Darling—one of the heroines of 
humanity—whose name is destined to live as long as the 
sympathies and affections of humanity endure. Such calm 
heroism as hers—so generously exerted for the good of 
ethers—is one of the noblest attributes of the soul of man. 
It had no alloy of blind animal passion, like the bravery 
of the soldier on the f-eld of battle, but it was spiritual, 
celestial, and we may reverently add, godlike. Never does 
man appear more distinctly in the image of his Maker 
than when, like the noble-hearted Grace Darling,' he delib¬ 
erately exposes liis own life to save the lives of others. 


1. As'pect ; appearance, look. 

ii. Sheen; perpendicular. 

8. Stkkk'acjk ; part of a ship for an in¬ 
ferior class of passengers. 


4. E-meh'oek-cies ; pressing necessi¬ 

ties. 

5. Par'ai^yzed; deprived of voluntary 

motion. 


XXVIII. 

BEHIND TIME.— Freeman Hunt. 

1. A railroad train was rushing along at almost light¬ 
ning speed. A curve was just ahead, beyond which was a 
station at which the cars usually passed each other. The 
conductor was late, so late that the period during which 
the down train was to wait had nearly elapsed; hut he 
hoped yet to pass the curve safely. Suddenly a locomotive 
dashed into sight right ahead. In an instant there was a 
collision. 1 A shriek, a shock, and fifty souls were in eter¬ 
nity; and all because an engineer had been behind lime. 

2. A great battle was going on. Column after column 
hud been precipitated for eight mortal hours on the enemy 
posted along the ridge of a hill. The summer sun was 
sinking to the west; re-enforcements for the obstinate de¬ 
fenders were already in sight; it was necessary to carry 
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the position with one final charge, or everything would 
he lost. 

3. A powerful corps had been summoned from across 
the country, and if it came up in season all would yet ho 
well. The great conqueror, confident in its arrival, formed 
his reserve into an attacking column, and ordered them to 
charge the enemy. The whole world knows the result 
Grouchy failed to appear; the imperial guard was beaten 
back; Waterloo* was lost. Napoleon died a prisoner at 
St. Helena because one of his marshals was behind time. 

4. A leading firm in commercial circles had long strug¬ 
gled against bankruptcy. As it had enormous assets* in 
California, it expected remittances by a certain day, and if 
the sums promised arrived, its eredit, its honor, and its 
future prosperity would be preserved. But week after 
week elapsed without bringing the gold. At last came the 
fatal day on which the firm had bills maturing to enor¬ 
mous amounts. The steamer was telegraphed at daybreak; 
bnt it was found, on inquiry, that she brought no funds, 
aud the house failed. The next arrival brought nearly 
half a million to the insolvents, but it was too late; they 
were ruined because their agent, in remitting, had been 
behind time. 

5. A condemned man was led out for execution.* He 
had taken human life, but under circumstances of the 
greatest provocation, and public sympathy was active in 
his behalf. Thousands had signed petitions for a reprieve;' 
a favorable answer had been expected the night before, and 
though it had not come, even the sheriff felt confident that, 
it would yet arrive in season. Thus the morning passed 


•The battle of Waterloo tvas fought Jnnc 18, 1815 , the Doke of Wellington be¬ 
ing at the head of the powers allied against Napoleon. Marshal Grouchy (rjrotf. 
tht) did not arrive in time with the troops under his command to render Napoleon 
tiio expected aid. 
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without the appearance of the messenger. The last mo¬ 
ment was up. The prisoner took his place on the drop, 
the cap was drawn over his eyes, the bolt was drawn, and 
a lifeless body swung revolving in the wind. Just at that 
moment a horseman came into sight, galloping down hill, 
his steed covered with foam. He carried a packet in his 
right hand, which he waved rapidly to the crowd. He was 
the express rider with the reprieve. But he bad come too 
late. A comparatively innocent man had died an igno¬ 
minious death, because a watch bad been five minutes too 
slow, making its bearer arrive behind time. 

6. It is continually so in life. The best laid plans, the 
most important aifairs, the fortunes of individuals, the 
weal of nations, honor, happiness, life itself, are daily sac¬ 
rificed because somebody is “ behind time.” There are 
men who always fail in whatever they undertake, simply 
because they are “ behind time.” There ure others who 
put oil' reformation year by year, till death seizes them, 
and they perish unrepentant, because forever “ behind 
time.” Five minutes in a crisis is worth years. It is but 
a little period, yet it has often saved a fortune or redeemed 
a people. If there is one virtue that should be cultivated 
more than another by him who would succeed in life, it is 
punctuality; if there is one error that should be avoided, 
it is being behind time. 


1. Col-usj'ion; a cla9h, a slrikhi*; to- 
. Ret her. 

2. Coitrs; a body of troop*. 

3. As'ukts; property or ulToctt. 


4. Ex-e-cu'tion ; infliction of death ns 

a puni&hraeut. 

5. Re-i'iubve'; arespito from a sentence 

of death. 
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XXIX. 

PULASKI’S BANNER.— Longfellow. 


(Count Pulaski wns n native of Poland, who, having fled from hia native 
country on account of political difficulties, came to America and zealously 
embraced the cause of tho colonists. Ho received from Congress an appoiot- 
inont na brigadicr-genornl of cavalry, lie fell, mortally wounded, in tho 
attack on Savannah, in 177'J. The banner, to which this poem alludes, was 
a standard of crimson silk presented to him by the Moravian nuns of Ucthlo- 
hem, Pennsylvania. 

IIenrt Wadsworth Longfellow, tho author of this poem, is ono of tho 
most distinguished of American poets, llis principal productions nro, 
“ Evangelino," 11 Hiawatha," founded on numerous tndinn legends, “Tho 
Courtship of Milos Standish,” “Tho Burning of tho Ship," and, in addition 
to theso, u large number of popular minor pieces. His poems nro distin¬ 
guished for their exquisite finish and almost porfoct versification. Mr. 
Longfellow was born in Maine, in 1S07-] 


1. When the dying Dame of day 
Through the chancel 1 shot its ray, 

Far the glimmering tapers shed 
Faint light on the cowled' head, 

And the censer burning swung, 

Where, before the altar, hung 

That proud banner, which, with prayer. 

Had been consecrated' there ; 

And the nun’s sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low in the dim, mysterious aisle. 


a. “ Take thy banner 1—may it wave 
Proudly o’er the good and bravo, 

When the battle’s distant wail 
Breaks the Sabbath of our vale, 

When the clarion’s music thrills 
To the heart of these lone hills, 

When the spear iu conBict shakes, 

And the strong lance shivering breaks. 
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8. “ Take thy banner I—and beneath 
The war-cloud’s encircling- wreath, 

Guard it—till our homes are free ; 

Guard it—God will prosper thee. 

In the dark and trying hour, 

In the breaking forth of power, 

In the rush of steeds and men, 

His right hand will shield thee then. 

4 . " Take thy banner I But when night 
Closes round the ghastly fight, 

If the vanquished warrior bow, 

Spare him 1—by our holy vow, 
dj our prayers and mail}- tears, 

By the mercy that endears, 

Sparc him 1—ho our love hath shared, 

Spare him I—as thou wouldst be spared. 

5. “ Take thy banner I—and if e’er 
Thou shouldst press the soldier’s bier, 

And the muDled drum should beat 
To the tread of mournful feet, 

Then this crimson flag shall bo 
Slartial cloak and shroud for thee." 

And the warrior took that banner proud, 

And it was his martial cloak and shroud. 

I. Ciian'oel; part of the church 3. Con'se-cra-ted ; devoted to a Btr- 
whoro tlio altar is placed. crcd purpose by ccromjnioa oi 

S. Cowlmj ; wearing a cowl or hood. solemn rites. 

XXX. 

HUNTING THE DEVIL-FISH.— Elliott. 

[William Elliott is the author of “ South Carolina Sports,” and numer¬ 
ous agricultural aud political papery, essays, and pocma, contributed to the 
periodical press. lie was especially identified with hunting the gigontio 
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game culled the devil-fish. Mr. Elliott was born at Beaufort, South Carolina, 
iu 1738. 

The devil-fish i 9 a hideous monster of peculiar form, frequenting the bays 
and shores of tho Southern const. It measures from sixteen to twenty feet 
across the back, full three feet in depth ; having powerful yet flexible flnps 
or wings, with which it forces itself furiously through the water or vaults 
high in air. Tho greatest singularity of its formation is its arms, or horns, 
which extend nt each side of its mouth, and with which it paddles all tho 
small fish which constitute its fyod, into that enormous recoiver. It is tho 
habit of the fish to ply these arms rapidly before its mouth while it swims, 
and to clasp with tho utmost obstinacy whatover object it has once onclosed. 
In this way tho boats of fishermen have often been drngged from their 
moorings and overset by the devil-fish having laid hold of the grapnel.l 

1. Tiie place of harpooner I had not the generosity to 
offer to any one ; so I planted myself on the forecastle, my 
left leg advanced, my right supported by the cleat, my liar* 
poou 1 poised, and three fathoms 1 of rope lying loose on the 
thwart behind me. The interest of the moment was intense;' 
my heart throbbed audibly, 5 and I scarcely breathed, while 
expecting nim to emerge from the spot yet rippled by his 
wake. The water was ten fathoms-deep, but so turbid that 
you could not see six inches beneath the surface. We had 
small chance of striking him while his visits to the surface 
wore so sudden and so brief. 

2. “ There lie is, behind us !” " Starn all 1”—and our oars 
men, as before instructed, backed with all their might. 
Before we reached the spot, he was gone ; but soon reap¬ 
peared on our right, whisking round us with great velocity, 
and with a movement singularly eccentric. 4 He crossed 
the bow. His wing only is visible: on which side is his 
body ? I hurled down my harpoon with all my force. 
After the lapse of a few seconds, the staff came bounding 
up from below, to show me that I had missed. In the 
twinkling of an eye, the fish flung himself on his back, 
darted under the boat, and showed himself at tho stern. 

3. Tom clapped his unarmed hands with disappointment 
us the fish swept by him where lie stood on the platform, so 
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near that lie might have pierced him with a sword I And 
now the fish came wantoning 5 about us—taking no note of 
our presence circling round us with amazing rapidity, 
yet showing but the tip of his wing. We dashed at him 
whenever he appeared, but he changed position so quickly, 
that we were always too late. Suddenly his broad black 
back was lifted above the water directly before our how. 
“ Forward I”—the oarsmen bend to the stroke, but before we 
could gain our distance, his tail flies up, and he is plunging 
downward for his depths. I could not resist—I pitched my 
harpoon, from the distance of full thirty feet. It went 
whizzing through the air, aud cleaved the water just be¬ 
neath the spot where the fish had disappeared. 

4. My companions in our consort 8 (who had now ap¬ 
proached within fifty yards) observed the staff quiver for 
a second before it disappeared beneath the surface of 
the water. This was unobserved by myself, and I was 
drawing in my lino to. prepare for a new throw, when lo I 
the line stopped short I “ Is it possible ? I have him—the 
devil-fish is struck 1” Out flies the line from the bow—a 
joyful shout bursts from our crew—our consort is lashed to 
our stern — E. and C. spring aboard — and here we go I 
driven by this most diabolical’ of locomotives. 

5. Thirty fathoms are rim out, and I venture a turn 
round the stem. The harpoon holds, and he leads gallantly 
off for Middle Bank—the two boats in tow. He pushed 
dead in the eye of a stiff northeaster. His motion is not so 
rapid as we expected, but regular and business-like—re¬ 
minding one of the motion of a canal-boat drawn by a team 
of stout horses. On Middle Bank he approached the surface. 
The rifle is caught up, but soon laid aside as useless, for 
no vulnerable* part appeared. We then drew upon tho 
line, that we might force him to the surface and spear him 
I goon found that was no fun. 
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6. “ Ton), don’t you want to play a devil-fish 1 I have 

enough to last me an hour, so here’s my place, if you desire 
it.” Behold me now reclined on the stern seat, taking 
breatn' after my pull, and lifting my umbrella to repel the 
heat of the sun. It was very pleasant to see the woods of 
Hilton Head recede, and the hammocks of Paris Island grow 
into distinctness, as we moved along under this novel im¬ 
pelling’ power 1 “ You will find this melon refreshing, 

friends 1 At twelve o’clock, let us take a glass of wine to 
our success. Tom, why don’t you pull him up ?” 

7. Tom held up his hands, from which the gloves had 
been stripped clean by the friction of the rope. “ We’ll put 
three men to the line and draw on him.” He comes 1 
George seizes the lance, but the devil-fish stops ton feet be¬ 
low the surface, and can’t be coaxed nearer. George sinks 
his long staff in the direction of the line, feels the fish, and 
plunges the lance into him. It is flung out of his body, and 
almost out of the hand of the spearman, by the convulsivo 
muscular effort of the fish. When drawn up, the iron was 
found bent like a reaping-hook, and the staff broken in tho 
socket. The fish now quickened his speed, and made 
across Daw’s Channel for Paris Bank. 

8. "Just where we would have you, my old boy—when 
we get you near Bay Point Beach, it will be so convenient 
to land you 1” Ho seems to gather velocity as ho goes ; lie 
gets used to his harness ; points for Station Creek, taking 
tho regular steamboat track. As soon as he gains the 
deep channel, he turns for Bay Point. “ Now, then, another 
trial 1” Threefellows are setto the rope. His wing appears. 

C- aims his bayonet, and plunges it deep into his 

body. Another shudder of the fish, and the bayonet snaps 
short off at the eye—the blade remains buried in his body. 

9. “ Now for it, George 1” His bayonet is driven in, and, 
at the second blow, that is snapped off in the blade. Here 
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wo are, unweaponed I our rifle and our hatchet useless, our 
other implements broken I “ Give him rope, boys, until we 
haul off and repair damages.” At every blow we had dealt 
him, his power seemed to have increased, and ho now swept 
down for Egg Bank, with a speed that looked ominous. 1 " 
“ Out oars, boys, and pull against him.” 

10. The tide was now flood. The wind, still fresh, had 
shifted to the east. Six oars were put nut and pulled lustily 
against him, yet he carried us rapidly seaward, against all 
these impeding forces. lie seemed to suck in fresh vigor 
from the ocean water. George meanwhile was refitting the 
broken implements ;—the lance was fixed in a new staff, and 
secured bj' a tie of triple drum-line ; the broken blade ol 
the bayonet was fixed on another staff. Egg Bank was 
now but one hundred yards to our left. “ Row him ashore, 
boys.” The devil-fish refused, and drew the whole concern 
in the opposite direction. 

11. 11 Force him, then, to the surface.” He popped up 
unexpectedly under the bow, lifted one wing four feet in 
the air, and bringing it suddenly down, swept off every oar 
from the starboard side of the boat ; they wore not broken, 
but wrenched out of the hands of the oarsmen as by an 
electric shock. One man was knocked beneath the th warts" 
by the rebound of an oar, and was laid almost speechless 
on the platform. Fresh hands are brought from the smaller 
boat. The fish now leads oil' with thirty fathoms of rope— 
he steers for Joyner’s Bank. Bay Point recedes, Egg Bank 
disappears, Chaplin’s Island lies behind us, and Hilton 
Head again approaches, but it is the eastern face of the 
island that now presents itself. 

12. The breakers of the Gaskin Bank begin to loom in 
our horizon, and this is done against wind, tide, and oar I 
A doubt of capturing the fish began now to steal over our 
minds, and show itself in our faces : our means of assailing 
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so powerful an antagonist, were too inadequate nothing 
remained but to endeavor to dispatch him with the weapons 
that remained to us. Three fresh hands took the rope, and 
after giving him a long run to weary him to the uttermost, 
we succeeded in drawing him to the surface. He lay on 
his back without motion, and we looked on victory as cer¬ 
tain. The socket of the harpoon appeared, sticking out 
from the stomach of the fish : the whole shank was buried 
in his body. We saw neither tail, nor head, nor horns, 
nor wings—nothing but an unsightly white mass, undistin¬ 
guished by member or feature. 

13, After a moment’s pause, to single out some spot for a 
mortal blow, I plunged the lance, socket and ull, into the cen¬ 
tre of this white mass. The negroes who held tiio line of the 
harpoon took a turn round the gunwale, to prevent its 
slipping. The boat lurched with the swell of the sea j and 
the moment the dead weight of the fish, unsupported by the 
water, was felt, the harpoon tore out I An instant before, I 
saw it driven to the socket in the body of the fish; the 
next, it was held up in the air in the hands of the negro, 
bent like a scythe. There was time, if there had been 
presence of mind, to plunge it anew into the fish, which 
floated a second or two on the surface. The moment was 
lost 1 

• 14. I will not attempt to describe the bitter disappoint¬ 
ment that pervaded the party. For a moment only, a faint 
hope revived ; my lance, secured by a cord, was still in his 
body—it might hold him ! “ Clear my line, boys 1” Alas 1 

the weight of the fish is too much for my tackle—the lino 
flics through my hand—is checked—the socket of the lauco 
is drawn through the orifice 11 by which it entered—and the 
fish is gone 1 We spoke not a word, but set our sails, and 
returned to the beach at Bay Point. We felt like mariners, 
who, after a hard conflict, had sunk a gallant adversary at 
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sea—yet saved not a single trophy from the wreck to serve 
as a memorial of their exploit. 


1. IIak-poon' ; a spenr used for kill¬ 

ing whales or largo fish; it linn a 
long shank and a broad flat head, 
sharpened at both edges. 

2. Fath'om ; a measure of longlh, 

containing six feet. 

8. Ao'di-iilv ; in an audible manner, 
so ns l &bo heard. 

4. Eo-gen'tkic ; odd. 

5. Wan'ton-ino ; playing. 

6. Cox'bokt; companion; in naviga¬ 

tion, any vessel kcoping company, 
with another. | 


7. Di-a-bol'i-oal ; horrible, devil- 

iah. 

8. VuL'NEn-A-BLB; capable of being 

wounded or injured. 

9. iM-rEL'LiKO; driving forward. 

‘10. Ow'iN-oua; Inauspicious, forebod¬ 
ing ill. 

11. Thwarts; scats or benches of a 

boat placed athwart or across 
the boat. 

12. Ik-ad'e-qoate ; insufficient. 

13. Oit'i-ricE ; an opening, hole, or 
perforation. 


X5XI. 

HUNTING THE COUGAR.— Audubon. 

1. In the course of one of my rambles, I chanced to meet 
with a squatter’s 1 cabin, on the banks of the Cold Water 
River. In the owner of this hut, like most of those adven¬ 
turous settlers in the uncultivated tracts of our frontier 
districts, I found a person well versed in the chase, and 
acquainted with the habits of some of the largest species 
of quadrupeds’.and birds; and on asking if he would ac¬ 
company me through the great morass, and allow me to 
become an inmate of his humble but hospitable mansion, I 
•was gratified to find that ho cordially assented *. all my 
proposals. So I immediately unstrapped my drawing ma¬ 
terials, laid up my gun, and sat down to partake of the 
homely but wholesome fare of the supper intended for the 
squatter, his wife, and his two sons. 

2. The quietness of the evening seemed in perfect accord¬ 
ance with the gentle demeanor of his family. The squatter, 
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his sons, and myself, spoke of hunting- and fishing, until at 
length tired, we laid ourselves down on pallets 5 of bear¬ 
skins, and reposed in peace, on the floor of the only apart¬ 
ment of which the hut consisted. 

3. Day dawned; and the squatter’s call to his hogs— 
which, being almost in a wild state, were suffered to seek 
the greater portion of their food in the woods—awakened 
me. Being ready dressed, I was not long in joining them. 
The hogs and their young came grunting at the well-known 
call of their owner, who threw them a few ears of corn, and 
counted them ; but told me that, for some weeks past, their 
number had been greatly diminished by the ravages com¬ 
mitted upon them by a large panther (by which name the 
cougar is designated in the West), and that the ravenous' 
animal did not content himself with the llesh of his pigs, 
but now and then carried off one of his calves, notwith¬ 
standing the many attempts he had made to shoot it. 

4. The " painter,” as he sometimes called it, had, on sev¬ 
eral occasions, robbed him of a dead deer; and to these 
exploits the squatter added several remarkable feats of 
audacity which it had performed, to give me an idea of the 
formidable character of the beast. Delighted by the de¬ 
scription, I offered to assist him in destroying the enemy, at 
which he was highly pleased ; but assured me, that unless 
some of his neighbors should assist us with their clogs, and 
his own, the attempt would prove fruitless. Soon after, 
mounting a horse, he wont off to his neighbors (several of 
whom h’ed at a distance of some miles), and appointed a. 
day of meeting. 

6. The hunters accordingly made their appearance, one 
Qne morning, at the door of the cabin, just as the sun was 
.merging from beneath the horizon. They were five in 
aumber, and fully equipped for the chase, being mounted 
on horses which in some parts of Europe might appear 
8 * 
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sorry nags, but which in strength, speed, and bottom, arts 
better fitted for pursuing a cougar or a bear through woods 
and morasses, than any in other countries. A pack of large, 
ugly curs were already engaged in making acquaintance 
with those of the squatter. He and myself mounted his two 
best horses, whilst his sons were bestriding others of infe¬ 
rior quality. 

6. Few words were uttered by the party till we had 
reached the edge of the Bwamp, where it was agreed that 
all should disperse, and seek for the fresh track of the pan¬ 
ther ; it being previously settled that the discoverer should 
blow his horn, and remain on the spot until the rest should 
join him. In less than an hour the sound of the horn was 
clearly heard; and sticking close to the squatter, off we 
went through the thick woods, guided only by the now and 
then repeated call of the distant huntsman. 

7. We soon reached the spot; and in a short time the 
rest of the party came up. The best dogs were sent forward 
to track the cougar ; and in a few moments the whole pack 
were observed diligently trailing, and bearing in their course 
for the interior of the swamp. The rifles were immediately 
put in trim; and the party followed the dogs at separate 
distances, but in sight of each other, determined to shoot at 
no other game than the panther. 

8. The dogs soon began to mouth, and suddenly quick¬ 
ened their pace. My companions concluded that the beast 
was on the ground; and putting our horses to a gentle 
gallop, we followed the' curs, guided by their voices. The 
noise of the dogs increased, when, all of a sudden, their 
mode of barking became altered ; and the squatter, urging 
me to push on, told me that the beast was treed (by which 
ho meant that it had got upon some low branch of a large 
tree, to rest for a few moments), and that, should we not 
succeed in shooting him when thus situated, we might ex- 
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pect a long chase of it. As wo approached the spot, wo all 
by degrees united into a body ; but, on seeing the dogs at 
the foot of a large tree, separated again, and galloped off 
to surround it. 

9. Each hunter now moved with caution, holding his gun 
ready, and allowing the bridle to dangle on the neck of his 
horse, as it advanced slowly towards the dogs. A shot from 
one of the party was heard, on which the cougar was seen 
to leap to the ground, and bound off with such velocity, as 
to show that he was very unwilling to stand our fire longer. 
The dogs set off in pursuit with great eagerness and a deaf¬ 
ening cry. The hunter who had fired came up, and said 
that his ball had hit the monster, and had probably broken 
one of his forelegs, near the shoulder, the only place* at 
which lie could aim. 

10. A slight trail of blood was discovered on the ground; 
but the curs proceeded at such a rate, that we merely 
noticed this, and put spurs to our horses, which galloped on 
towards the centre of the swamp. One bayou was crossed, 
then another, still larger and more muddy; but the dogs 
were brushing forward; and as the horses began to pant 
at a furious rate, wo judged it expedient to leave them, and 
advance on foot. These determined hunters knew that the 
cougar, being wounded, would shortly ascend another tree, 
where, in all probability, he would remain for a consider¬ 
able time, and that it would be easy to follow the track. 
We dismounted, took oil' the saddles, sot the bells attached 
to the horses’ necks at liberty to jingle, “ hobbled” the ani¬ 
mals, and left them to shift for themselves. 

11. After marching for a couple of hours, we again heard 
the dogs,—each of us pressing forward, elated at the 
thought of terminating the career of the cougar. Some of 
the dogs were heard whining, although the greater number 
barked vehemently. Wo felt assured that the cougar was 
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treed, and that lie would rest for some time, to recover from 
his fatigue. As we came up to the dogs, we discovered the 
ferocious animal stretched across a large branch, close to 
the trunk of a cotton-wood tree—his broad breast lying to¬ 
wards us. His eyes were at one time bent on us, and again 
on the dogs beneath and around him. One of his forelegs 
hung closely by his side ; and he lay crouched, with his ears 
lowered close to his head, as if he thought that lie might 
remain undiscovered. Three balls were fired at him, at a 
given signal, on which he sprang a few feet from the branch, 
and tumbled headlong to the ground. 

12. Attacked on all sides by the enraged curs, the infu¬ 
riated cougar fought with desperate valor; but the squatter 
advancing in front of the party, and almost in the midst of 
the dogs, shot him immediately behind and beneath the left 
shoulder. The cougar writhed for a moment in agony, nud 
in another lay dead. 


1. Sqcat'tkk; one who scttlcA on new 

land without ownership or title. 

2. QrAi»'nu-i*tDH ; lbur-footc«l uui- 

maU. 


8. Pal'let 9 ; small, rude beds. 

4. Kav'en-ous; voracious, fiercely 
huugry. 


xxxn. 

A 

THE LAKE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP.— Moore. 

[Thomas Mooiie, a famous poet and song-writer, was born in Dublin, 
Ireland, in 1779, mid died in 1852. When a young man, ho visited Amoriea, 

. ami hero wroto the following poom. Tile introduction which follows was 

given by llio author. 

“ They tell of a young man who lost his mind upon tho death of a girl he 
loved, and. who suddenly disappearing from his frionds, was never afler- 
wnrda heard of. As ho hod frequently said, in his ravings, that the girl was 
not dead, but gone to tho Dismal Swamp, it is supposed that he had wan¬ 
dered into that dreary wilderness, and hod died of hunger, or beou lost in 
BGtne of its dreadful morasses.” 

Tho Great Dismal Swamp ia mostly in tho northeastern part of North 
Carolina, but extonds into Virginia. It is thirty miles long, and about too 
» wide.l 
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1. " They made her a grave too cold and damp 

For a soul so warm and true ; 

And she’s gone to the Lake of the Dismal Swamp. 
Where, all night long, by a fire-fly lamp, 

She paddles her white canoe. 

2. “ And her fire-fly lamp I soon shall see, 

And her paddle I soon shall hear. 

Long and loving our life shall be ; 

And I’ll hide the maid in a cypress-tree, 

When the footstep of Death is near.” 

3. Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds ; 

His path was nigged and sore— 

Through tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 

Through many a fen 1 where the serpent feeds, 
And man never trod before. 

4. And when on the earth he sank to sleep, 

If slumber kiB eyelids knew, 

He lay where the deadly vino doth weep 
Its venomous 1 tear, and nightly steep 1 
The flesh with blistering dew. 

fi. And near him the shc-wolf stirred the brake,' 
And the copper-snake breathed in his ear ; 
Till, starting, he cried, from his dream awake, 

“ Oh, when shall I see the dusky lake, 

And the white canoe of my dear ?" 

6. He saw the lake, and a meteor bright 
Quick over its surface played ; 

“ Welcome,” he said, “ my dear one’s light,” 

And the dim shore echoed, for many a night, 
The namo of the death-cold maid ;— 
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7 . Till ho hollowed a boat of the bircheu bark, 

Which carried him off from shore. 

Far, far be followed the meteor spark : 

The wind was high, and the clouds were dark, 
And the boat returned no more. 

8. But oft, from the Indian hunter’s camp, 

Thfs lover and maid so true 
Arc seen, at the hour of midnight damp, 

To cross the lake by a fire-fly lamp, 

And paddle their white canoe. 


1. Ken; low bad partly covered with 

water. 

2. Ven'om-ous; poisonous. 


3. Steep ; sonk, saturate. 

4. Brake ; a dense thicket of under 

growth. 


XXXIII. 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN REBECCA AND 
IVAN1IOE— Scott. 

[8m Walter Scott was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, 1771 and died In 1838. TTc 
was gifted with the art nr writing both prose and poetry. As a writer or histnrh 
cal romance ho rank* among the most popular and attractive. The following 
conversation Is represented as taking place between a Jewish maiden and a 
wounded English knight, who is a prisoner in a Norman castle.] 

1. Following with wonderful promptitude' the direc¬ 
tions of Ivanhoc, and availing herself of the protection of 
the large ancient shield, which she placed against the lower 
part of the window, Rebecca, with tolerable security to 
herself, could witness part of wlmt was passing without the 
castle, and report to Ivanlioe the preparations which the 
assailants were making for the storm. 

2. “The skirts of the wood seem lined with archers’ 
although only a few are advanced from its dark shadow.” 

“Under what banner?” asked Ivanhoe. 
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“Under no ensign’ of war which I can observe,” answered 
Rebecca. 

“A singular novelty," muttered the knight, “to advance 
to storm such a castle without pennon or banner displayed! 
—Seest'tkou who they be that act as leaders ?” 

3. “A knight, clad in sable armor, is the most conspicu¬ 
ous,” said the Jewess; “he alone is armed from head to 
heel, and seems to assume the direction of all .Iround him.” 

“What device does he bear on his shield?” replied 
Ivanhoe. 

“Something resembling a bar of iron, and a padlock 
paiutedbluc on the bluck shield.” 

“A fetterlock and shackleholt azure,” said Ivanhoe; 
“I know not who may bear the device, but well I ween it 
might now be mine own. Canst thou not see the motto ?” 

4. “Scarce the device itself, at this distance,” replied 
Rebecca; “ but when the sun glances fair upon his shield, 
it shows as I tell you.” 

“Seem there no other leaders?” exclaimed the anxious 
inquirer. 

“None of mark and distinction that I can behold front 
this station,” said Rebecca; “but doubtless, the other side 
of the castle is also assailed. They appear even now pre¬ 
paring to advance.” 

a. Iler description was here suddenly interrupted by tho 
signal for assault, which was given by the blast of a shrill 
bugle, and at once answered by a flourish of the Norman 
trumpets from the battlements. 

“And I must lie here like a bedridden monk,” exclaimed 
Ivanhoe, “ while the game that gives me freedom or death 
is played out by the hand of others!—Look from the win¬ 
dow once again, kind maiden,—but beware that you ara 
not marked by the archers beneath,—look out once more, 
and tell me if they yet advance to the storm.” 
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6. Willi patient courage, strengthened by the interval 
which she had employed in mental devotion, Rebecca again 
took post at the lattice,' sheltering herself, however, so as 
not to be visible from beneath. 

“ What dost thou see, Rebecca ?” again demanded the 
wounded knight. 

“Nothing but the cloud of arrows flying so thick as to 
dazzle mine eyes, and to hide the bowmen who shoot 
them.” 

7. “That cannot endure,” said Ivauboe; “if they press 
not right on to carry the castle by pure force of arms, the 
archery may avail but little against stone walls and bul¬ 
warks. Look for the Knight of the Fetterlock, fair 
Rebecca, and see how he bears himself; for, as the leader 
is, so will his followers be.” 

“I see him not,” said Rebecca. 

“Foul craven!” exclaimed Ivanhoe; “does he blench 
from the helm when the wind blows highest?” 

8. “ lie blenches not! he blenches not!” said Rebecca; 
“I see him now; he leads a body of men close under the 
outer barrier of the barbican.* They pull down the piles 
and palisades; they hew down the barriers with axes. His 
high black plume lloats abroad over the throng, like a 
raven over the field of the slain. They have made a breach 
in the barriers—they rush in—they are thrust back!—Front- 
de-Rccuf heads the defenders;—I see his gigantic form 
above the press. They throng again to the breach, and 
the pass is disputed hand to hand, and man to man. It is 
the meeting of two tierce tides—the conflict of two oceans, 
moved by adverse winds!” 

9. She turned her head from the lattice, as if unable 
longer to endure a sight so terrible. 

“Look forth again, Rebecca,” said Ivanhoe, mistaking 
the cause of her retiring; “the archery must in some 
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degree liave ceased, since they are now fighting hand to 
hand. Look again; there is now less danger.” 

Hebecca again looked forth, and almost immediately 
exclaimed:— 

“ Front-de-Boeuf and the Black Knight fight hand to 
hand on the breach, amid the roar of their followers, who 
watch the progress of the strife. Heaven strike with the 
cause of the oppressed, and of the captive!” 

She then uttered a loud shriek, and exclaimed :— 

“ He is down !—he is down !” , 

10. “Who is down?” cried Ivanhoe. “For our dear 
lady’s sake, tell me which has fallen ?” 

“The Black Knight,” answered Rebecca, faintly; then 
instantly again shouted, with joyful eagerness,—“ But no 
—but no!—he is on foot again, and fights as if there were 
twenty men’s strength in his single arm—his sword is 
broken—he snatches an axe from a yeoman*—he presses 
Front-de-Bceuf with blow on blow—the giant stoops and 
totters, like au oak under the steel of the woodman—he. 
falls—he falls!” 

11. “Front-de-Bceuf?” exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

“Front-de-Bceuf!” answered the Jewess. “His men 

rush to the rescue, headed by the haughty Templar—their 
united force compels the champion to pause—they drag 
Front-de-Bcenf within the walls.” 

“The assailants have won the barriers, have they not?” 
said Ivanhoe. 

12. “They have—they have!” exclaimed Rebecca, “and 
they press the besieged hard upon the outer wall; some 
plant ladders, some swarm like bees, and endeavor to 
ascend upon the shoulders of each other—down go stones, 
beams, and trunks of trees upon their heads, and as fast as 
they bear the wounded men to the rear, fresh men supply 
their place in the assault. Great God 1 hast thou given 
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men tlune own image, that it should, be thus cruelly 
defaced by the hands of their brethren!” 

13. “Think jiot of that,” said Ivanhoe; “ this is no time 
for such thoughts. Who yield?—who push their way?” 

“The ladders are thrown down,” replied Rebecca, shud¬ 
dering. “The soldiers lie grovelling under them like 
crushed reptiles—the besieged have the better!” 

“Saint George strike for us!” exclaimed the knight; 
“do the false yeomen give way ?” 

14. “No!” exclaimed Rebecca; “they bear themselves 
right yeomnnly—the Black Knight approaches the postern 
with his huge axe—the thundering blows which he deals, 
yon may hear them above all the din and shouts of the 
battle—stones and beams are hailed down on the bold 
champion—he regards them no more than if they were 
thistledown or feathers!” 

“By Saint Juhn of Acre!” said Ivanhoe, raising him¬ 
self joyfully on his couch ; “ methought there was but one 
man in England that might do such a deed!” 

15. “The postern gate shakes,” continued Rebecca; “it 
crashes—it is splintered by his blows—they rush in—the 
outwork is won—they hurl the defenders from the battle¬ 
ments—they throw them into the moat! Ob, men,—if 
ye be indeed men,—spare them that can resist no longer!” 

“The bridge,—the bridge which communicates with the 
castle,—have they won that pass ?” exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

10. “ No,” replied Rebecca;'“ the Templar has destroyed 
the plank on which they crossed—few of the defenders 
escaped with him into the castle—the shrieks and cries 
which you bear, tell the fate of the others! Alas! I see it 
is still more difficult to look upon victory than upon battle!” 

“ What do they now, maiden ?” said Ivanhoe; “ look 
forth yet again—this is no time to faint at bloodshed.” 

17. “It. is over for the time,” answered Rebecca. “ Our 
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friends strengthen themselves within the outwork which 
they have mastered, and it affords them so good a shelter 
from the foeman’s shot, that the garrison only bestow a 
. few holts on it, from interval to interval, as if rather to dis¬ 
quiet than effectually to injure them.” ( 


1. Prompt'i*tude ; alacrity, readiness. 

2. Arcu'eiis ; portions who shoot with a 

how. 

8 Es'siqn; a national flag or standard. 


4. Lat'tice; a window made by the 

crossing or barn. 

5. Bau'bi-can ; ft watch-tower. 

6. Yeo'mam ; ft man free-born. 


XXXIY. 

THE LIVE-OAK. —Jackson. 

1 Hektit K. Jackson was horn at Athens, Gcorein, in 1820. Ho was edu¬ 
cated for the bar, and early held tile oflico of United Stntcs District Attorney. 
Ho raised a regiment dnrinif tlio Mexican war, of which lie won elected colo¬ 
nel, and served through several campaigns with distinction. Upon ins re¬ 
turn ho was appointed Judge of the Supreme Court; nnd in 1853 lie nceeptod 
tho position of resident minister nt Viennn, Austrin. In 1350 he published 
n vo.Vtmo entitled “ Tallulah and other Poems,” which nro notieoabio tot 
their animated descriptions and patriotic spirit.] 

I. With his gnarled old arms, and his iron form, 
Majestic in the wood, 

From age to age, in the sun and storm. 

The live-oak long hath stood ; 

With his stately air, that grave old tree, 

He stands like a hooded monk, 

With tho gray moss waving solemnly 
From his shaggy limbs and trunk. 

S \nd the generations come and go, 

And still he stands upright, 

And he sternly looks on tho wood below, 

As conscious of his might. 
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But a mourner sad is the hoary tree, 

A mourner sad und lone, 

And is clothed in funeral drapery 
For the long-since dead and gone. 

8. For the Indian hunter beneath his shade 
Has rested from the chase; 

And ho hero has wooed his dusky maid— 

The dark-eyed of her race ; 

And the tree is red with the gushing gore 
As the wild deer panting dies: 

But the maid is gone, and the chase is o’er, 
And the old oak hoarsely sighs. 

4c. In former days, when the battle’s din 
Was loud amid the land, 

In his friendly shadow, few and thin, 
have gathered Freedom’s band; 

And the stern old oak, how proud was ho 
To shelter hearts so bravo 1 
But they all arc gone—the bold and free-- 
And he moans above their grave. 

6. And the aged oak, with his locks of gray. 

Is ripe for the sacrifice 
For the worm and decay, no lingering prey, 
Shall he tower towards the skies 1 
He falls, he falls, to become our guard, 

The bulwark’ of the free, 

And his bosom of steel is proudly bared 
To brave the raging sea 1 

6. When the battle comes, and the cannon’s roar 
Booms o’er the shuddering deep. 

Then nobly he’ll bear the bold hearts o’er 
The waves, with bounding leap. 
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Oh ! mil)’ those hearts be as firm and true, 

When the war-clouds gather dun, 

As the glorious oak that proudly grew 
Beneath our southern sun. 

• S.vo'm-picE {sak'rl-fls ); destruction i 2. Bul'wauk ; n guard, * defence, i 
in behalf of a higher object. | means of security. 


5XXY. 

FULTON’S FIRST STEAMBOAT.— Stout. 

I Jobe i’ll STonr was born In tho town of Marblehead, Mass., 1779. lie is well 
known, at home and abroad, by a number of legal treatises of the highest character, 
lie was a scholar, a jurist, and u judge. Ability and literary taste characterized 
bis opinions, and earned for him the highest legal fame.] 

1. It w;is in reference to the astonishing impulse given 
to mechanical pursuits, that Dr. Darwin, more than forty 
years ago, broke out in strains equally remarkable for their 
poetical enthusiasm and prophetic 1 truth, and predicted tho 
future triumph of the steam-engine: 

“ Soon shall thy arm, unconqucrcd steam, nfnr 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car; 

Or on wide waving wing expanded bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air,— 

Fair crews triumphant, leaning from above, 

Shall wave their fluttering kerchiefs ns they move. 

Or warrior bauds alann the gaping crowd, 

And armies shrink beneath the shadowy cloud.” 

2. What would he have said, if he had but lived to wit¬ 
ness the immortal invention of Fulton, which seems almost 
to move in the air, and to fly on the wings of the wind ? 
And yet how slowly did this enterprise obtain the public 
favor! I myself have heard the illustrious inventor relate, 
in an animated and affecting manner, the history of his 
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labors and discouragements. “When,” said he, “1 was 
building my first steamboat at New York, the project was 
viewed by the public either with indiiFerence or with con¬ 
tempt, ns a visionary 3 scheme. My friends, indeed, were 
civil, but they were shy. They listened with patience to 
my explanations, hut with nsettled cast of incredulity 3 on 
their countenance. I felt the full force of the lamentation 
of the poet,— 

‘Truths would you tench, to save a sinking land, 

All shun, none aid you, and few.umlerstand.’ 

3. “As I had occasion to pass daily to and from the 
building-yard, while my boat was in progress, I have often 
loitered 4 unknown near the idle groups of strangers, gather¬ 
ing in'little circles, and heard various inquiries as to the 
object of this new vehicle. The language was uniformly 
that of scorn, or sneer, or ridicule. The loud laugh often 
rose at my expense; the dry jest; the wise calculation of 
losses and expenditures; the dull but endless repetition of 
‘the Fulton Folly. 3 Never did a siugle encouraging 
remark, a bright hope, or a warm wish, cross my path. 
Silence itself was but politeness veiling its doubts, or 
hiding its reproaches. 

4. “At length the day arrived when the experiment 4 was 
to he put into operation. To me it was a most trying and 
interesting occasion. I invited many friends to go on 
board to witness the first successful trip. Many of them 
did me the favor to attend, us a matter of personal respect; 
but it was manifest that they did it with reluctance, fear¬ 
ing to be the partners of my mortification, and not of my 
triumph. I was well aware that, in my case, there were 
many reasons to doubt of my own success. The machinery 
was new and ill made; many parts of it were constructed 
by mechanics unaccustomed to such work; and unexpected 
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difficulties might reasonably be presumed to present them¬ 
selves from other causes. The moment arrived in which 
the word was to be given for the vessel to move. My 
friends were in groups on the deck. There was anxiety 
mixed with fear among them. They were silent, and sad, 
and weary. I read in their looks nothing but disaster, and 
almost repented of my efforts. 

5. “ The signal was given, and the boat moved on a short 
distance, and then stopped, and became immovable. To 
the silence of the preceding moment now succeeded mur¬ 
murs of discontent, and agitations, and whispers, and 
shrugs. I could hear distinctly repeated, ‘ I told you it 
would be so. It is a foolish scheme. I wish we were, well 
out of it’ I elevated myself upon a platform, and addressed 
the assembly. I stated that I knew not what rtas the 
matter; but, if they would be cpiiet and indulge me for a 
half-hour, I would either go on or abandon the voyage for 
that time. This short respite was conceded 0 without objec¬ 
tion. I went below, examined the machinery, and discov¬ 
ered that the cause was a slight mal-adjustment of some 
of the work. In a short period it was obviated. 

6. “The boat was again put in motion. She continued 
to move on. All were still incredulous. 1 None seemed 
willing to trust the evidence of their own senses. IVe left 
the fair city of New York; we passed through the romantio 
and ever-varying scenery of the Highlands; we descried* 
the clustering houses of Albany; we reached its shores; 
and then, even then, when all seemed achieved, I was the 
victim of disappointment. Imagination superseded the 
influence of fact. It was then doubted if it could be done 
again; or, if done, it was doubted if it could be made of 
any great value.” 

7. Such was the history of the first experiment, as it fell, 
not in the very language which I have used, but in its 
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substance, from the lips of the inventor. He dill not live, 
indeed, to enjoy the full glory of his invention. It is 
mournful to say that attempts were made to rob him, in 
the first phine, of the merits of his invention, and next of its 
fruits. He fell a victim to his efforts to sustain his title 
to both. 

1. Pno-ntET'ic; containing prediction | 4. Loi'teu-^d; 1 Imre red, lagged. 

of future events. i G. Ex-per'i-ment ; trial. 

2. Vis'ion-a-RY ; impracticable. G. Con-ced'ed; yielded, granted. 

3. In-cre-du'w-ty ; indisposition to' 7. I.n-cred'u-loub ; unwilling to believe. 

believe. | 8. De-scrud' ; discovered, beheld 


xxxvi. 


“THERE IS A DIFFERENCE.”— Andersen. 

[IIaxs Christian Andersen was bom at Odense. Denmark, 1S05. He excels 
ns a writer of fuiiy talcs uml allegories. lie Is graceful in imagination, refined 
in his humor, pure in hie teachings, and- skilful in portraying the circumstances 
of real life by tlio Imaginary saying* and doing* of animal* and inanimate 
object*.] 

1. It was in the month of May; the wind was still cold, 
but trees and bushes, fields and meadows, all proclaimed 
that spring was come. Flowers sprang forth everywhere, 
Cven the hedges were full of them, alive with them; one 
might say it seemed as though they were the language 
wherein spring announced herself, every single bright blos¬ 
som a gladsome 1 word of greeting. 

2. But the loveliest thing in the hedge was a little apple- 
tree, and in that tree there was one bough especially fresh 
and blooming, completely weighed down by its wealth of 
delicate rosy buds, just ready to open. This bough was so 
lovely, it could not help knowing it, and therefore it was 
not one whit surprised when a grand carriage, passing 
along the road, stopped in front of it, and a young countess 
sitting in the carriage declared that of all the sweet, bright 
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things of spring, that apple-bough was the sweetest and 
brightest of all. 

3. And the apple-bough was broken off, and the young 
countess held it in her own dainty hand, shading it from 
the sun with her silk parasol; and then they drove on to 
her home, a stately castle, full of lofty walls and decorated 
saloons, where gauzy white curtains fluttered at the open 
windows, and transparent vases stood full of- beautiful 
flowers; and in one of these, which was carved as it were 
out of new-fallen snow, the apple-bough was placed among 
fresh, light-green beech-leaves, and a pretty sight it was! 

And so it came to pass that the apple-bough grew proud, 
quite like a human being. 

4. All sorts of people passed through the rooms, and ex¬ 
pressed their admiration diversely ; J some said too much, 
some said too little, some said nothing at all; and the 
apple-bough began to understand that there is a difference 
between human beings as between vegetables. “ Some are 
for use, some are for-ornament, and some could be dis¬ 
pensed with altogether,” thought the apple-bough. And 
as his position at the open window commanded a view over 
gardens and meadows below, he could look down upon nil 
sorts of flowers and plants, consider, and draw distinctions 
between them. They all stood beneath him,—some rich, 
some poor, some too poor. 

5. “ Miserable, rejected herbs!” quoth the apple-hough. 
“ It is right aud just that a distinction should be made, and 
yet how unhappy they must feel, if indeed that sort of 
creature is capable of feeling, like me aud my equals; there 
is indeed a difference, but it must be made, else all would 
be treuted. as though they were alike.” And the apple- 
bough looked down with especial compassion upon one 
kind of flowers that grew in multitudes upon the meadows 
and ditches; no one gathered them for bouquets, they were 
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too common, tliey could be found springing up even be¬ 
tween the paving-stones; they shot up everywhere, the 
rankest, most worthless of weeds,—they were the dandelions, 
but the lower classes in Denmark have given them the 
name of “ Milk-pails.” 

G. “Poor despised outcasts!” went on the apple-bough, 
“you cannot help being what you are, so common, and 
with such a vulgar name! But it is with vegetables as 
with men, there must be a difference.” 

“A difference !” repeated the Sunbeam, as it kissed the 
blossoming apple-bough, and then on to kiss also the golden 
“Milk-pails” out in the fields. And the Sunbeam’s sisters 
all did the same, kissing all the flowers equally, poor as 
well as rich. 

7. Now the apple-bough had never thought about our 
Lord’s infinite love for all that lives and moves in Him, 
had never thought how much that is good and beautiful 
can lie hidden, but not forgotten. The apple-bough had 
lived with human beings, and grown like them in this. 

But the glorious Sunbeam knew better. “You are 
neither clear nor far-sighted! What is this outcast herb 
that you are.pitying so much ?” 

8. “The Milk-pails down there,” replied the apple- 
hough ; “ they are never tied up in bouquets, they are trod¬ 
den under foot, there arc too many of them, and when 
they run to seed they fly about in small bits of wool, and 
hang upon peoples’ clothes. Weeds! weeds! but they must 
be as they are. I am really and truly grateful that I am 
not as one of them.” 

9. And now a whole troop of children roamed over the 
meadow, the youngest of them so tiny that he had to be 
carried by the others ; and us he was now set down in the 
grass among the golden blossoms, he laughed for joy, kicked' 
about with his short legs, rolled over and over, and plucked 
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none but the yellow dandelions, which he kissed in his 
innocent delight The bigger children busied themselves 
in breaking the flowers of the dandelions oif from their 
hollow stalks, and joining these stalks into chains, first one 
for a necklace, then a longer chain to hang across the 
shoulders and round the waist, and last, a third for a cir¬ 
clet round the head; very soon they stood arrayed’ in 
splendid green chains. 

10. But the biggest of all the children carefully gathered 
the stalks bearing crowns of seed—that loose, aerial, woolly 
blossom, that wonderfully perfect ball of dainty white 
plumes, they held the white ball to their lips, trying to 
blow away all the white feathers with one puli' of breath; 
whoever could do that would got new clothes before the 
year was out—so granny had told them. The poor de¬ 
spised herb was held as a prophet by this generation. 

11. “Do you see now?” asked the Sunbeam; “don’t 
you see its beauty, its power?” 

“Yes, for children,” replied the apple-bough. 

12 . Presently came into the meadow an old woman. She 
stooped down and began digging for the dandelion roots 
with a blunt knife that had lost its handle. Some of the 
roots she would roast instead of coffee-berries, others she 
would sell to the apothecary, who valued them as drugs. 

13. “But beauty is something higher,” protested the 
apple-bough. “ Only the chosen few can be admitted into 
the kingdom of the beautiful; there is a difference among 
plants as among men.” Then the Sunbeam spoke of the 
infinite* love of the Creator for all His creatures, for all 
that has life, and His providence watching equally over 
all. 

“Well, that is your opinion,” replied the apple-bough. 

14. Some people now came into the room, among them 
the young countess who had placed the apple-bough in the 
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white vase by the window, and she carried in her hand 
something that was concealed by three or four large leaves 
held around it, lest a draught of air should injure it. Was 
it a flower? it was carried so carefully, more tenderly than 
the apple-bough in the white vase had been, when brought 
to the castle. Very gently the large leaves were removed, 
and behold the delicate globe of starry seeds borne by the 
despised dandelion plant! This it was which she had 
plucked so cautiously, carried so tenderly, lest one only of 
the dainty feathered arrows, that help to round its globe¬ 
like form and sit so lightly, should be blown away. But 
it was quite perfect, not one seed was lost, and she admired 
so much the beautiful form, the airy lightness, the won¬ 
drous mechanism 4 of a thing destined to be so soon scat¬ 
tered by tho wind. 

15. “Only sec how wonderfully beautiful our Lord has 
made it 1” she said. I will put it in a picture together with 
the apple-bough, that is very lovely too; but this poor 
little weed is equally lovely, only in another way. Very 
dilferent are they, and yet both are children in the king 
doin' of the beautiful.” 

And the Sunbeam kissed the poor weed, and then kissed 
the blossoming apple-bough, whoso delicate petals seemed 
to blush into a brighter red. 

1. Gladsome ; Joyfiil. 4. In'fi-nite ; endless, boundless. 

2. Di-veiwk'i.y ; dllVercntly, variously. 5. M ecu'ax-ism; construction. 

3. An-iuYtiu' ; enveloped, provided 0. Kixo'dom: territory subJivA U I 
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XXXVII. 

MAUD MULLER.— Whittier. 

1«1ouk Gueenleaf Whittier was born of :i Quaker family, near IlovcrhiH, 
Mast?., in 1607i lie takes high rank among the poets of America, lie resides ut 
hinesbury, Mass., and is devoted to literary pursuits.] 

Maud Muller, on a summer’s day. 

Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 

Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic' health. 

Singing she wrought," and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 

But, when she glanced to the far-off town. 

White from its hill-slope looking down, 

The sweet song died, and a vague’ unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast,— 

A wish that she hardly dared to own, 

For something better than she hud known. 

The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 

Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 

He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid; 

And asked a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow ncross the road. 

She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 

And filled for him her small tin cup. 

And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 
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“Thanks!” said, the Judge, “a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.” 

He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees, 

Of the singing birds and the humming bees; 

Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 

And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 

And her graceful aukles bare and brown; 

And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 

At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 

Maud Muller looked and sighed; “Ah me! 

That I the Judge’s bride might be! 

“He would dress me up in silks so fine. 

And praise and toast me at his wine. 

“ My father should wear a broadcloth coat; 

My brother should sail a painted boat 

“I’d dress my mother so grand aud gay, 

And the baby should have a new toy each day. 

“And I’d feed the hungry, and clothe the poor. 
And all should bless me who left our door.” 

The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill, 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 

“A form more fair, a face more sweet, 

Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 

8 
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“And her modest answer and graceful air 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 

“Would she were mine, and I to-day. 

Like her, a harvester of hay: 

“ No doubtful balance of righls and wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers with endless tongues, 

“ But low of cattle and song of birds. 

And health, and quiet, and loving words.” 

But he thought of his sisters proud and cold, 
And his mother vain of her rank and gold. 

So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on. 

And Maud was left in the field alone. 

But the lawyers smiled that afternoon. 

When he hummed in court an old love-tune. 

And the young girl mused beside the well. 
Till the rain on the nnraked clover fell. 

He wedded a wife of richest dower, 

Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 

Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picture come and go; 

And sweet Maud Muller’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 

Oft, when the wine in his glass was red, 

He longed for the wayside well instead. 

And closed his eyes on his garnished* rooina 
To dream of meadows and clover-blooms. 
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And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain: 
“ All! that I were free again! 

“ Free ns when I rode that day. 

Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.” 

She wedded a man unlearned nnd poor, 

And many children played round her door. 

But care, nnd sorrow, and other pain, 

Left their traces on heart and brain. 

And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the now-mown hay in the meadow lot. 

And she heard the little spring brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 

In the shade of the apple-tree again 
Slic saw a rider draw his rein. 

And, gazing down with timid grace, 

She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 

Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 

The weary wheel to a spinet* turned, 

The tallow candle an astral burned. 

And for him who sat by the chimney lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 

A manly form at her side she saw, 

And joy was duty, and love was law. 

Then she took up her burden of life again. 
Saving only, “It might have been.” 
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Alas for maiden, alas for Judge, 

For rich repiner* and household drudge! 


God pity them both, and pity us all. 

Who vainly' the dreams of youth recall. 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen. 

The saddest are these: “It might have been!” 

Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 


And in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away! 


1. Rcb'tic; pertaining to the country, 
rural, simple. 

■ 2 . Wrought; worked, labored. 

3. Vague ; unsettled, indefluitc. 


4. Gar'nisiuo; decorated, adorned. 

5. Spin'et ; a musical instrument. 

6. Re-pin'ek ; one who murmur* 

7. Yaim'ly; uselessly. 


• XXXVIII. 

MY HUMMING-BIRDS.— Webber. 

[Cham.es Wn.KtN8 Webber, author of numerous sketches of Southwestern 
adventure, and of some valuable contributions to natural history, was born at 
KtissclviJle, Kentucky, in 1819. His principal works are: “Talus of the Southern 
Border," “ Wild Scenes and Song-Birds," “ The Hunter Nuturullst," and a fainoiK 
Texan sketch, called “Shot in tho Eye."] , 

1. Entering tho library one morning, I saw, to my delight, 
a humming-bird fluttering against the upper part of a win¬ 
dow, the lower sasli of which was raised. I advanced softly, 
but rapidly as possible, and let down the sash. I had heeu 
taught the necessity of such caution long ago, by a bitter 
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experience ; for out of more than a dozen I liad attempted tc 
catch in this very room—to which they were enticed by the 
vases of flowers within—I had not succeeded in keeping 
one alive beyond a moment or two after I had seized it— • 
for, if startled too suddenly, ere there had been time enough 
for them to realize the deception of the gloss, they invaria¬ 
bly flew against it with such violence as to kill them¬ 
selves. 

2. This time, however, I succeeded in securing an unin¬ 
jured captive, which, to my inexpressible delight, proved to 
be one of the ruby-throated species,—the most splendid and 
diminutive 1 that comes north of Florida. It immediately 
suggested itself to me that a mixture of two parts refined 
loaf-sugar, with one of fine honey', in' ten of Water, would 
make about the nearest approach to the nectar of flowers. 
While my sister ran to prepare it, I gradually opened my 
hand to look at my prisoner, and saw, to my r no little amuse¬ 
ment ns well as surprise, that it was actually “playing pos¬ 
sum’'—feigning to be dead most skilfully I 

3. It lay on my open palm motionless for some minutes, 
during which I watched it in breathless curiosity. I saw it 
gradually open its bright little cy r cs to peep whether the 
way was clear, and then close them slowly as it caught my 
eye upon it; but, when the manufactured nectar came, and 
a drop was touched gently to the point of its bill, it came to 
life very suddenly, and in a moment was on its legs, drink¬ 
ing with eager gusto of the refreshing draught from a silver 
teaspoon. When sated, it refused to take more, and sat 
perched with the coolest self-composure on my finger, and 
plumed itself quite as artistically* as if on its favorite spray. 

I was enchanted with the bold, innocent confidence with 
which it turned up its keen, black eye to survey us, as much 
as to say', “ Well, good folk—who are you ?” 

4 . Thus, in less than an hour, this apparently tameless 
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rider of the winds was perched, pleasantly chirping upon 
my finger, and received its food with edifying 1 eagerness 
from my sister’s hand. It seemed completely domesticated,* 
from the moment that a taste of its natural food reassured 
it, and left no room to doubt our being friends. By the next 
day, it would come from any part of either room—alight 
upon the side of a white china-cup, containing the mixture, 
and drink eagerly with its long bill thrust into the very 
base, after the manner of the pigeons. It would alight on 
our fingers, and seem to talk with us, endearingly, in its 
soft chirps. Indeed, I never saw any creature so thoroughly 
tamed in so short a time before. This state of things con¬ 
tinued some three weeks, when I observed it beginning to 
lose its vivacity.* I resorted to every expedient I could 
think of | offered it small insects, etc., but with no avail j 
it would not touch them. 

5. We at length came to the melancholy conclusion, that 
we must either resign ourselves to see it die, or let it go. 
This last alternative cost my sister some bitter tears. Wo 
had made a delicate little cage for it, and had accustomed 
it to roosting and feeding in it while louse in the rooms, and 
I consoled her with the hope that perhaps it might return 
to the cage as usual, even when lmng in the garden. The 
experiment was tried. The cage was hung in a lilac bush, 
and the moment the door was opened, the little fellow darted 
away out of sight. My heart 6auk within me, for I could 
not but fear that it was gone forever, and my poor sister 
sobbed aloud. 

0. I comforted her as best I might, and, though without 
any hope myself, endeavored to fill her with it and divert 
her grief by occupation. So we prepared a nice new cup 
of our nectar—hung the cage with flowers—left the door 
wide open, and the white cup invitingly' conspicuous—then 
resting from our labors, withdrew a short distauce to the 
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foot of a tree, to watch the result. We waited for a whole 
hour, with straining eyes, and, becoming completely dis' 
couraged, had arisen from the grass, and were turning to 
go, when my" sister uttered a low exclamation—“ Look, 
brother 1" 

7. The little fellow was darting to and fro in front of his 
cage, as if confused foi a moment by the flowery drapery; 
but the white cup seemed to overcome his doubts very 
quickly, and, with fluttering hearts, we saw him settle upon 
the cup as of old, and while he drank, we rushed lightly for¬ 
ward on tiptoe to secure him. 

8. We were quite rebuked for our want of faith, threw 
open the door again, and let him have the rest of the day 
to himself; but, as I observed him playing with some of 
the wild birds, I concluded to shut him up for a week or 
two longer, when he returned as usual, to roost that night. 
While out, it had evidently found the restorative* for which 
it had been pining, and what that might be I now'deter- 
tnined, if possible, to discover. The necessity of having a 
pair of the young birds, that I might be enabled to study 
their habits more effectually, bccamo now.more fully appa. 
rent; for I knew, however tame our bird might be now, 
that if it happened to meet with its old mate or a new one, 
it would be sure to desert us, as a matter of course. Young 
ones, raised by myself, I could trust. 

9. Chance favored me somewhat strangely about this time. 
I had been out squirrel-shooting early one sweltering hot 
morning ; and, on my return, had thrown myself beneath 
the shade of a thick hickory, near the bank of a creek. I 
lay on my back, looking listlessly out across the stream, 
when the chirp of the humming-bird, and its darting form, 
reached my senses at the same instant. I was sure I saw 
it light upon the limb of a small iron-wood tree, that hap¬ 
pened to be exactly in the line of my vision at that instant 
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This tree leaned over the water a considerable distance. I 
thought of Vaillant,* and Watched steadily. 

10. In about five minutes, another chirp, and another bird 
darted in. I saw this one drop upon what seemed to be a 
knot on an angle of the limb. I heard the soft chirping of 
greeting and love : I could scarcely contain myself for joy. 
I would have given any thing in the world to have dared to 
scream —" I’ve got you 1 I’ve got you at last 1” By a great 
struggle, I choked down my ecstasy' and kept still. One 
of them now flew away; and, after waiting fifteen minutes, 
that seemed a week, I rose, and, with my eye steadily fixed 
upon that important limb, walked slowly down the bank, 
without, of course, seeing where I placed my feet. 

11. But the highest hopes are sometimes doomed to a fall, 
and a fall mine took with a vengeance. I caught my foot 
in a root, and tumbled head foremost down the bank into 
the water! I suppose such a ducking would have cooled 
the enthusiasm of most bird-ncsters ; but it only exasper¬ 
ated* mine : I shook off the water, and vowed I’d find that 
nest if it took me a week ; but how to begin was the ques¬ 
tion. I had lost the limb, and how was I to find it among 
a hundred others just like it ? 

12. The knot I had seen was so exactly like other knots, 
upon other limbs all around it, that the prospect of finding 
it seemed a hopeless one. But, “ I’ll try, sir 1” is my favorite 
motto. I laid myself down as nearly as possible in the posi¬ 
tion I originally occupied ; but, after some twenty minutes’ 
experiment, came to the conclusion that my head had been 
too much confused by the shock of my fall and ducking, for 
me to hope to make much out of this method. 

13. Then I went under the tree, and commencing at the 
trunk with the lowest limb, which leaned over the water, I 


* A noted French naturalist. 
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followed it slowly and carefully wick my eye out to tbe ex- 
tremest twig, noting carefully every thing that seemed like 
» kuot. This produced no satisfactory result after half an 
hour’s trial, and with an aching neck I gave it up in despair, 
for I saw half a dozen knots, either one of which seemed us 
likely to he the right one as the other. 


1. Di-min'u-tive ; small. 

2. Au-tis'ti-oal-i.t ; skilfully. 

8. Ed'i-fy-ino ; entcrUuuing, inter¬ 
esting. 

4. Do-mes'ti-oa-ted ; tamod, render¬ 
ed domestic. 


5. Yi-VAo'i-ty ; sprlirlitllncps*. 

6. Ke sto'ra-tiye; that which haa 

power to restore. 

7. Ec'bta-sy ; delight. 

8. Ex-as'peb-a-ted j provoked, an 

gcred. 


XXXIX. 

MY HUMMING-BIRDS— (Continued). 

1. I now changed my tactics' again, and, ascending the 
tree, I stopped with iny feet upon each one of these limbs 
and looked down along its length. It was a very tedious 
proceeding, but 1 persevered. Knot after knot deceived 
me; but at last, when just above the middle of the tree, I 
caught a sharp gleam among the leaves, of gold and pur¬ 
ple, and looking down upon the last limb to which I had 
climbed—almost losing my footing for the joy—I saw, 
about three feet out from where I 6tood, the glistening back 
ami wings of the little bird just covering the top of one of 
those mysterious knots, that was about the nine of half a 
hen’s egg. 

2. Its glancing head, long bill, and keen eyes, were 
turned upwards and perfectly still, except the latter, which 
surveyed me from head to foot with the most dauntless* ex¬ 
pression. It seemed to have not the slightest intention of 
moving, and I would not have disturbed it for the world. 
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It was sufficient delight to me to gaze on my long-sought 
treasure ; its pure, white breast—or throat, rather, for the 
breast was sunk in the nest—formed such a sweet and 
innocent contrast with the splendor of its back, head, and 
wings I 

3. This is the most common variety with us, and is about 
a size larger than the scarlet-throat. I shall venture to call 
this variety the Emerald Summer. I could see that this 
wonderful little creature had not only formed the outside 
of its nest to correspond in shape and size exactly with the 
natural knots on other limbs, but had so skilfully covered 
the outside with the same kind of moss which grow upon 
them, that no eye, however practised, could have discovered 
the deception from beneath. 

4. Having gratified my curiosity as far as prudent, with¬ 
out running the risk of driving her from the nest, I descended 
cautiously and ran home with the news ; and great was the 
joy thereat between my little playmate and myself. Now 
came the anxious time for us: we were dying to get a sight 
of the eggs, and yet afraid to disturb the birds. I conquered 
this difficulty at last by patience. I found, after watching 
for several mornings, that they both left the nest on warm 
days about noon, and were gone sometimes near an hour. 

5. We took this opportunity, and having climbed up first, 
so as to show her, my sister followed—the girls used to 
climb like squirrels, in Kentucky, in my young days 1—and 
many were the expressions of childish delight as she peeped 
over and saw these three little eggs, about the size of black- 
eyed peas, lying like snowy pearls, embedded in a fairy 
case, all lined with cygnet’-down, or the delicate floss of 
elfin-hair. We did not touch, or even breathe on it, and 
descended quickly, lest the old birds should find us there. 

6. I was unexpectedly compelled to leave home about 
this time, and my sister promised that she would not dis- 
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turb tbo nest till my return. Alter an unexpected detention 
of two weeks, I got back, and the first thing the next morn¬ 
ing we wore on our way, with many misgivings, to visit 
our treasures. 

7. I climbed the tree, and, to my infinite 1 astonishment, 
two birds entirely filled the nest, and in such full size and 
perfect plumage that I thought I must have come too late, 
and that these were the old ones. They looked at me as 
boldly ns I have seen young eagles look unflinchingly on 
the intruder into their eyrie. I determined to attempt the 
capture, at any rate, and reached my hand towards them 
with a gradual and almost imperceptible movement. They 
watched its approach with no sign of fear, and when I had 
approached it within an inch, one of them boldly pecked at 
it as it descended, gently covering them ns they sat. I 
shouted for joy— 

8. “ I have them 1 I have them 1" and then such dancing 
and clapping of hands as there was below I 

" Hurry I hurry, brother 1 I want to see them. I want 
to see I I want to see 1” 

For a wonder, 1 got down without breaking my neck. 
I had, with slight violence, taken the nest, with the birds, 
from the limb entire. They made not the slightest effort 
to escape, nor did they seem in the least frightened. We. 
hurried away, lest wo should witness the sufferings of the 
bereaved pair, whom we had thus ruthlessly robbed of homo 
and young. 

9. The first thing, on reaching the house with our cap¬ 
tives, was to try our nectar, of the home-made manufacture, 
upon the yewg strangers, who instantly paid us the com¬ 
pliment of recognizing its merits in a hearty draught, 
which seemed to set them perfectly at ease with the world 
and with themselves. They now left the nest, and perched 
upon our fingers with the most lovely confidence, and wo 
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saw that they were actually full plumed—though 1 douhl 
if they had yet attempted to use their wiugs abroad. 

10. They seemed to take the sudden change in theii 
surroundings with a most consummate 5 pcople-of-the-world 
sort of air—just as if they had been taught to considet 
it as ungentcel to look surprised or startled at any thing, 
or to exhibit more than a very cool sort of curiosity. We 
were greatly amused at these aristocratic airs, and we were 
ourselves very curious to know what might chance to be 
tho titles of our noble friends in their own principality 5 
of air. Much as they made of themselves, I thought our 
ruby-throat received them with a certain degree of hauteur, 
which was responded to with the most supercilious indiffer¬ 
ence at all consistent with perfect good-breeding. 

11. A few days, however, sufficed to break down .the icy 
crust of formality, and they began to appear most guard¬ 
edly aware of each other’s existence. In a few weeks wo 
hung the cage out with open doors again—finding that all 
the birds were beginning to mope and look as if they were 
going to die, as had been the case with the ruby-breast 
several times before. lie had always been relieved by 
letting him out; but, as he instantly disappeared, we could 
not discover what the antidote’ he sought might bo. 

12. When we opened the cage this time, it was a bright 
summer morning just after sunrise. What was our surprise 
to see the ruby-throat, instead of darting away as usual, 
remain with the young ones, which had immediately sought 
sprays, as if feeling a little uncertain what to do with 
themselves. Scarlet flow round and round them ; then ho 
would dart off to a little distance in the garden, and sus¬ 
pend himself on the wing for an inbtant, before what I at 
first could not perceive to be any thing more than two bare 
twigs—then he would return and fly around them again, as 
if to show them how easy it was. 
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18. The little bold fellows did not require long persua¬ 
sion, but wore soon launched on air agaiu, and in a moment 
or so were using their wings—for all we could see—with 
about as much confidence and case as Mr. Ruby-throat. 
They, too, commenced the same manoeuvres* among the 
shrubbery; and as there were no flowers there, we were 
sadly puzzled to think what it was they were dipping at so 
eagerly, to the utter neglect of the many flowers, not ono 
of which they appeared to notice. 

14. We moved closer, to watch them to better advantage, 
and, in doing so, changed our relative position to the sun. 
At once the thing was revealed to me. I caught friend 
Ruby in the very act of abstracting a small spider, with the 
point of his long beak, from the centre of one of those beau¬ 
tiful circular webs of the garden-spider, that so abounds 
throughout the South. The tiling was done so daintily, that 
he did not stir the dew-drops which, now glittering in the 
gulden sun, revealed the gossamer 9 tracery all diamond- 
strung. 

15. “ ITuh I we’ve got your secret, my friends 1—Hah I 
ha, hah 1” And wo clapped and danced in triumph. Our 
presence did not disturb them in the least, and we watched 
them catching spiders for half an hour. They frequently 
came within two feet of our faces, and wo could distinctly 
sec them pluck the little spider from the centre of its wheel 
where it lies, and swallow it entire. After this we let them 
out daily, and, although wo watched them closely and with 
the most patient care, we never could see them touch tho 
spiders again, until tho usual interval of about a fortnight 
lmd elapsed, when they attacked them again as vigorously 
as ever—but the foray 10 of one morning seemed to suffice. 

1C. We also observed them carefully, to ascertain whether 
they ate any other insects than these spiders ; but, although 
wo brought them every variety of the smallest and most 
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tender that wo could find, they did not notice them at all, 
but if we would shut them up past the time, until they begau 
to look drooping, and then bring one of those little spiders 
along with other small insects, they would snap up tlip 
spider soon enough, but pay no attention to the others. 


1. Tao'tigb; plun of proceeding. 

2. Daunt'less ; without fear. 

8. Cyg'xet ; a young swan. 

4. Ix'fi-nite; boundless. 

5 Cox-suii'MATE; complete, perfect, 
finished. 

6. Pbin-oi-pai/i-ty ; a dominion or 
kingdom. 


7. An'ti-dote ; a remedy for disease 

or for poison. 

8. Ma-X(F.d-vke8 (ma-nu'vtrt ); dex¬ 

terous movements. 

9. Gos'sa-sier; a fino film spun bj 

spiders. 

10. Fo'kay; irregular attack or ox 
cursiou. 


XL. 

CAPTURING THE WILD HORSE.— Irving. 

1. We left the buffalo camp about eight o’clock, and had 
a toilsome and harassing march of two hours, over ridges 
of hills, covered with a ragged forest of scrub-oaks, and 
broken by deep gullies. 

2. About ten o’clock in the morning, we came to where 
this line of rugged hills swept down into a valley, through 
which flowed the north fork of Red River. A beautiful 
meadow, about half a mile wide, enamelled with yellow 
autumnal flowers, stretched for two or three miles along 
the foot of the hills, bordered on the opposite side by the 
river, whose banks were fringed will) cotton-wood trees, tho 
bright foliage of which refreshed and delighted tho eye. 
after being wearied by the contemplation of monotonous 
wastes of brown forest. 

3. The meadow was finely diversified’ by groves and 
clamps of trees, so happily disposed, that they seemed as if 
set out by the hand of art. As we cast our eyes over this 
fresh and delightful valley, we behold a troop of wild horses. 
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quietly grazing; on a green lawn, about a mile distant, to 
oyr right, while to our left, at nearly the same distance, 
wore several buffaloes,—some feeding, others reposing, and 
ruminating 5 among the high, rich herbage, under the Bliade 
of a clump of cotton-wood trees. The whole bad the ap¬ 
pearance of a broad, beautiful tract of pasture-land, on the 
highly ornamented estate of some gentleman farmer, with 
his cattle grazing about the lawns and meadows. 

4. ' A council of war was now held, and it was determined 
to profit by the present favorable opportunity, and try our 
hand at the grand hunting manoeuvre, which is called 
“ringing the wild horse.” This requires a largo party of 
horsemen, well mounted. They extend themselves in each 
direction, at a certain distance apart, and gradually form a 
ring of two or three miles in circumference, so as to sur¬ 
round the game. This must bo done with extreme care, for 
the wild horse is the most readily alarmed inhabitant of the 
prairie, and can scent a hunter at a great distance, if to 
windward. 

5. The ring being formed, two or three ride towards the 
horses, which start off in an opposite direction. Whenever 
they approach the bounds of the ring, however, a huntsman 
presents himself, and turns them from their course. In this 
way, they are checked, and driven back at every point, and 
kept galloping round and round this magic circle, until be¬ 
ing completely tired down, it is easy for hunters to ride up 
beside them, and throw the lariat 1 over tkei] heads. The 
prime horses of the most speed, courage, and bottom, how¬ 
ever, are apt to break through and escape, so that, in gen¬ 
eral, it is the second-rate horses that are taken. 

6. Preparations wore now made for a hunt of this kind. 
The pack-horses were now taken into the woods, and firmly 
tied to trees, lest in a rush of wild horses they should break 
away. Twenty-five men were then sent under the command 
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of a lieutenant, to steal along the edge of the valley, within 
the strip of wood that skirted the hills. They were to sta¬ 
tion themselves about fifty yards apart, within the edge of 
the woods, and not advance or show themselves until the 
horses dashed in that direction. Twenty-live men were 
sent across the valley, to steal in like manner along the 
river-bank that bordered the opposite side, and to station 
themselves among the trees. 

7. A third party of about the same number was to form a 
line, stretching across the lower part of the valley, so as to 
connect the two wings. Beatto and our other half-breed, 
Antoine, together with the ever officious 4 Tonish, were to 
make a circnit.through the woods, so as to get to the upper 
part of the valley, in the rear of the horses, and drive them 
forward into the kind of>sack that wo had formed, while the 
two wings should join behind them, and make a complete 
circle. 

8. The flanking parties were quietly extending them¬ 
selves out of sight, on each side of the valley, and the resi¬ 
due 1 wore stretching themselves like the links of a chain 
across it, when the wild horses gave signs that they scented 
an enemy,—snuffing the air, snorting, and looking about 
At length, they pranced off slowly towards the river, and 
disappeared behind a green hank. 

9. Here, had the regulations of the chase been observed, 
they would have been quietly checked and turned back by 
the advance of a hunter from the trees. Unluckily, how¬ 
ever, we had our wild-fire, jack-o’lantcrn* little Frenchman 
to deal with. Instead of keeping quietly up the right side 
of the valley, to get above the horses, the moment he saw 
them move towards the river, he broke out of the covert of 
woods, and dashed furiously across the plain in pursuit of 
them. This put an end to all system. The half-breeds, and 
half a score of rangers, joined in the chase. 
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10. Away they all went over' the green bank. In a mo¬ 
ment or two, the wild horsed reappeared, and came thun¬ 
dering down the valley, with Frenchman, half-breeds, and 
rangers, galloping and bellowing behind them. It was in 
vain that the line drawn across the valley attempted to 
check, and turn back the fugitives ; they were too hotly 
pressed by their pursuers :' in their panic they dashed 
through the line, and clattered down the plain. 

11. The whole troop joined in the headlong chase, some 
of the rangers without hats or caps, their hair flying about 
their ears, and others with handkerchiefs tied around their 
heads. The buffaloes, which had been calmly ruminating 
among the herbage, heaved np their huge forms, gazed for 
a moment at the tempest that came scouring down the 
meadow, then turned and took to heavy rolling flight. 
They were soon overtaken ; the promiscuous’ throng were 
pressed together, by the contracting sides of the valley, and 
away they went, pell-mell, liurry-skurry, wild buffalo, wild 
horse, wild huntsman, with clang and clatter, and whoop 
and hallo, that made the forests ring. 

12. At length the buffaloes turned into a green brake, on 
the river-bank, while the horses dashed up a narrow defile' 
of the hills, with their pursuers close to their heels. Beatte 
passed several of them, having fixed his eye upon a fine 
Pawnee horse that had his ears slit, and saddle-marks upon 
his back. He pressed him gallantly, but lost him in the 
woods. 

13. Among the wild horses was a fine black mare, which, 
in scrambling up the defile, tripped and fell. A young 
ranger sprang from his horse, and seized her by the mane 
and muzzle. Another ranger dismounted, and came to his 
assistance. The mare struggled fiercely, kicking, and bit¬ 
ing, and striking with her forefeet, but a noose was slip¬ 
ped over her head, and her struggles were in vain. 
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14. It was some time, however, before she gave over 
rearing and plunging, and lashing out with her feet on 
every side. The two rangers then led her along the valley, 
by two strong lariats, which enabled them to keep at a suffi¬ 
cient distance on each side, to be out of the reach of her 
hoofs, and whenever she struck out in one direction, she 
was jerked in the other. In this way her spirit was grad¬ 
ually subdued. ^ 

1. Di-VEB'si-neD; varied. 

2. Ru'mi-na-tixo ; chewing tho end ; 

chewing over whnt lias been 
slightly chewed before. 

8. Lau'i-at; a long cord, or thong of 
leather, with a noose, for catching 
wild horse?. 

4. Of-fi ,, ciodb ; meddlesome, bnsy. 


5. Res'i-due • remainder. 

6. Jack-o’lan'thun ; unreliable, like the 

phosphorescent light sometime* 

eeen in marshes and low grounds. 

7. Puo - mis' oo-oca ; mingled, con¬ 

fused. 

8. De - file' ; a narrow passage Cl 

gorge. 


xn. 

WASHINGTON".— Henry Lee. 

[For biographical sketch of IlEXitr Lee, sec page 35G.) 

1. First in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts ol 
his countrymen, lie was second to none in the humble and 
endearing scenes of private life. Pious, just, humane, 1 
temperate, and sincere; uniform, dignified, and command¬ 
ing, his example was as edifying’ to all around him as were 
the effects of that example lasting. 

2. To his equals he was condescending; to liis inferiors 
kind; and to the dear object of liis affections exemplarily 
tender. Correct throughout, vice shuddered in his presence, 
and virtue always felt his fostering hand; the purity of his 
private character gave effulgence to liis public virtues. 

3. His last scene comported’ with the whole tenor of his 
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life: although iu extreme pain, not a sigh, not a groan 
escaped him; and with undisturbed serenity* ho closed hia 
well-spent life. Such was the man America has lost! 
Such was the man for whom our nation mourns 1 
4. Moth inks I see his august image, and hear, falling 
from his venerable lips, these deep-sinking words: “Cease, 
sons of America, lamenting our separation: go on, and 
confirm by your wisdom the fruits of our joint counsels, 
joint efforts, and common dangers. Keverence religion; 
diffuse knowledge throughout your land; patronize the 
arts and sciences; let liberty and order be inseparable 
companions; control party spirit, the bane of free govern¬ 
ment; observe good faith to, and cultivate peace with, all 
nations; shut up every-avenue to foreign* influence; con¬ 
tract rather than extend national connection; rely on 
yourselves only; be American in thought and deed. Thus 
will you give immortality- to that Union, which was the 
constant object of my terrestrial* labors. Thus will you 
preserve, undisturbed to the latest posterity, the felicity’ of 
a people to me most dear: and thus will you supply (if 
my happiness is now aught to you) the only vacancy in 
the round of pure bliss high Heaven bestows.” 


1. Iltf-MAJfE*; morelftil, tender. 

2. Ed'i-fv*ino ; instructive. 

3. CoM-roivr'Kn; accorded, suited. 

4. Se-Uen'i-tv ; calmness of mind. 


5. For'eion ; distant, remote, alien. 

6. TEit-KEs'Tnt-AL ; belonging to the 

earth. 

7. Fe-uc'i-tt; happiness. 


XLII. 

EMMET’S DEFENCE.— Emmet. 

[TtnnnnT Emmet was born at Dublin, Ireland, in 1780. Tic was an early advo" 
cate of the independence of his native land. In 1803 he took an active part in the 
attack upon Dublin. He was arrested, tried, and convicted of high treason. At 
the conclusion of hia trial, he was asked, “ What have you, therefore, now to say 
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why judgment of death and execution should not he awardod against you, accord 
Lug to law t" The following is an extract from his reply.] 

1. My Loiids: What have I to say, why sentence of 
death should not be pronounced on me, according to law? 
I have nothing to say that can alter your predetermination, 1 
or that it would become me to say, with any view to the 
mitigation of that sentence which you are here to pro¬ 
nounce, and which I must abide. But I have much to 
say which interests me more than that life which you have 
labored to destroy. I have much to say, why my reputa¬ 
tion should be rescued from the load of false accusation’ 
and calumny which has been heaped upon it 

2. I am charged with being an emissary* of France! 
An emissary of France! And for what end? It is al¬ 
leged that I wished to sell the independence of my coun¬ 
try! And for what end? Was. this the object of my 
ambition ? and is this the mode by which a tribunal* of 
justice reconciles contradictions? No, I am no emissary; 
and my ambition was to hold a place among the deliverers 
of my country; not in power nor in profit, but in the 
glory of the achievement! 

3. Sell my country’s independence to France 1 And for 
what! Was it for a change of masters? No, but for 
ambition! 0 my country, was it personal ambition that 
could influence me? Had it been the soul of my actions, 
could I not by my education and fortune, by the rank and 
consideration of my family, have placed myself among the 
proudest of my oppressors ? My country was my idol; to 
it I sacrificed every selfish, every endearing sentiment; 
and for it I now offer up my life. 

i. No, my lord; I acted as an Irishman, determined on 
delivering my country from the yoke of a foreign and un¬ 
relenting tyranny; and from the more galling’yoke of a 
domestic faction, which is its joint partner and perpetrator 
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in the parricide, whose reward is the ignominy* of existin'' 
with an exterior of splendor and a consciousness of de¬ 
pravity. It was the wish of my heart to extricate my 
country from this doubly-riveted despotism; I wished to 
place her independence beyond tho reach of any power on 
earth; I wished to exalt her to that proud station in thn 
world. 

5. Let no man dare, when I am dead, to charge me with 
dishonor; let no man attaint my memory by believing 
that I could have engaged in any cause but that of my 
country's liberty and independence; or that I could have 
become the pliant minion 1 of power in the oppression or 
the miseries of my countrymen. 

G. I would not have submitted to a foreign oppressor, 
for the same reason that I would resist the domestic ty¬ 
rant: in the dignity of freedom, I would have fought upon 
the threshold of my country, and her enemy should enter 
only by passing over my lifeless corpse. Am I, who lived’ 
but for my country, and who have subjected myself to the 
vengeance of the jealous and watchful oppressor, and now 
to the bondage of the grave, only to give my countrymen 
their rights—am I to be loaded with calumny, and not to 
be suffered to resent or repel it? No: God forbid! 

7. If the spirits of the illustrious dead participate in the 
concerns and cares of those who are dear to them in this 
transitory life, 0, ever dear and venerated shade of my 
departed father! look down with scrutiny on the conduct 
of your suffering son, and see if I have even for a moment 
deviated from those principles of morality and patriotism 
which it was your care to instil into my youthful mind, 
nnd for an adherence to which I am now to offer up my 
life! 

8. My lords, you are impatient for the sacrifice. The 
blood which you seek is not congealed by the artificial 
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terrors -which surround your victim; it circulates warmly 
and unruffled, through the channels which God created 
for noble purposes, but which you are bent to destroy for 
purposes so grievous that they cry to Heaven! Bo yet 
patient! I have but a few words more to say. I am going 
to my silent grave; my lamp of life is nearly extinguished; 
my race is run; the grave opens to receive me, and I sink 
into its bosom. 

9. I have but one request to ask, at my departure from 
this world;—it is the charity of its silence. Let no man 
write my epitaph; for, as no one who knows my motives 
dares now vindicate them, let not prejudice or ignorance 
asperse them. Let them and mo repose in obscurity and 
peace, and my tomb remain uninscribed, until other times 
and other men can do justice to my character. When my 
country shall take her place among the nations of the 
earth,—then, and not till then,—let my epitaph he 
written. 

1. Pjie-i>e-teiumx-a'tion ; previous dc- -I. Tiu-bu'xai.; court of Justice. 

cision. 5. Gai.i/inu ; vexing, Annoying. 

2. Ac-cu-sa'tiox ; charge of a crime. G. Io'no-mix-y ; dishonor, disgrace 

3. Eu' 18 -sa-uv ; a secret agent. 7. Min'iox; favorite. 


XML 

TUB PIED PIPER OP HAMELIN.—Browning. 

[Rodeut UnowNixa was horn at Camberwell, England, 1812. lie 1ms written 
numerous poems and tragedies, some of which have been dramatized. In 1602 lie 
married Elizabeth Barrett, the poetess, who died ut Floreucc, in 1SG1.1 

PART FIRST. 

1. Hameliit Town’s in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city; 

The river Weser, deep and wide. 

Washes its wall on the southern side; 
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A pleasanter spot you never spied; 

But, when begins my ditty. 

Almost live hundred years ago, 

• To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin, was a pity. 

2. Bats! 

They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles. 

And ate the cheeses out of the vats. 

And licked the soup from the cook’s own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 1 
Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats. 

And even spoiled the women’s chats. 

By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 

3. At last the people in a body 

To the Town Hull came Hocking: 

. “’Tis clear,” cried they, “ our Mayor’s a noddy; 
And as for our Corporation—shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts that can’t or won’t determine 
What’s best to rid us of our vermin! 

Bouse up, sirs! Give your brains a racking 
L'o find the remedy we’re lacking, 

Or, sure as fate, we’ll send you packing!” 

At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 

4. An hour they sat in council— 

At length the Mayor broke silence: 

“For a gilder’ I’d my ermine gown sell; 

I wish I were a mile hence! 
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It’s easy to bid one rack one’s bruin— 

I’m sure my poor head aches again. 

I’ve scratched it so, and all in vain;— 

Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap !” 

5. Just as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber door hut a gentle tap p 
“Bless us,” cried the Mayor, “what’s thatp” 

“ Only a scraping of shoes on the mat ? 

Anything like the sound of a rat 

Makes my heart go pit-a-pat 1” 

“ Come in 1”—the Mayor cried, looking bigger: 

And in did come the strangest figure i 

6. His queer long coat from heel to head 
Was half of yellow and half of red; 

And he himself was tall and thin, 

With sharp, blue eyes, each like a pin. 

And light, loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 

No tuft on cheek, nor beard on chin, 

But lips where smiles went out and in— 

There was no guessing his kith and kin! 

And nobody could enough admire 

The tall man and his quaint attire. 

Quoth one, “It’s as my great-graudsire, 

Starting up at the Trump of Doom’s tone, 

Had walked this way from his painted tomb-stone I” 

7. He advanced to the council-table. 

And, “Please your honors,” said lie, “I’m able, 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 
All creatures living beneath the sun. 

That creep, or swim, or fly, or run, 

After me so as you never saw! 

And I chiefly use my charm 
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On creatures that do people harm,— 

The mole, and toad, and newt, 3 and viper; 

And people call me the Pied Piper.” 

8. (And here they noticed round his neck 

A scarf of red and yellow stripe. 

To match with the coat of the self-same cheek. 
And at the scarf’s end hung a pipe; 

And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying 
As if impatient to be jTlaying 
Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 
Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 

9. “ Yet,” said he, “ poor piper as I am, 

In Tartary I freed the chain,* 

Last June, from his huge swarms of gnats; 

I eased in Asia the Nizam* 

Of a monstrous brood of vampire-hats; 

And, as for what your brain bewilders— 

If I can rid your town of rats. 

Will you give me a thousand gilders!'” 

“ One ?—fifty thousand 1”—was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 

10. Into the street the piper stepped. 

Smiling first a little smile, 

As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while; 

Then, like a musical adept. 

To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 

And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled. 
Like a candle llame where salt is sprinkled; 

And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered. 

You heard as if an army muttered; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 

9 
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Anil tlie grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 
And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 


11. Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Cocking tails and pricking whiskers. 

Families by tens and dozens, 

Brothers, sisters, husbands,"'wives,— 

Followed the Piper for their lives. 

From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step for step they followed dancing, 
Until they came to the river Woser 
Wherein all plunged and.perished. 


1. Sprats ; email fish allied to the her¬ 
ring. 

1 Gild'er (or oun/DER); a Dntch coin, j 
valued at about forty cents. I 


3. Newt (rill) j o small lizard. 

4. Cham (i<t/n); eovereitfn of Tartary. 

5. Ni-zam'; tho title qlvun to the sor 

erclgn of Hyderabad. In LulU 


XLIV. 

THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIX. 

PAKT SECOND. 

1. You should have heard the Ilamelin people 
Ringing the hells till they rocked the steeple ; 
“Go/’ cried the Mayor, “and get long poles! 
Poke out tho nests, and block up the holes! 
Consult with carpenters and builders, 

And leave in our town not even a trace 
Of the rats!”—when suddenly, up the face 
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Uf the Piper perked 1 in the market-place, 

With a “First, if you please, my thousand gilders!” 
A thousand gilders! The Mayor looked blue; 
iio did the Corporation too: 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 
With a gipsy coat of red and yellu» I 

2. “Besides,” quoth the Mayor, with a knowing wink, 
“Our business was done at the river’s brink; 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink. 

And what’s dead can’t come to life, I think. 

So, friend, we’re not the folks to shrink 

Prom the duty of giving you something to drink, 

And a matter of money to put in your poke;’ 

But, as for the gilders, what we spoke 
Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 
Besides, our losses have made us thrifty; 

A thousand gilders 1 Come, take fifty!” 

3. The Piper’s face fell, and he cried, 

“No trilling! I can’t wait! beside, 

I’ve promised to visit, by dinner-time, 

Bagdat, and accept the prime 

Of the Head Cook’s pottage, all lie’s rich in, 

Por having left, in the Caliph’s’ kitchen. 

Of a nest of scorpions no survivor— 

With him I proved no bargain-driver, 

With you, don’t think I’ll bate a stiver!' 

And folks who put me in a passion 
May find me pipe to another fashion.” 

4. “ How ?” cried the Mayor, “ d ye think I’ll brook 
Being worse treated than a cook ? 

You threaten us, fellow ? l)o your worst, 

Blow your pipe there till you burst!” 
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5. Once more lie stepped into the street 
And to his lips again 

Lnid his long pipe of smooth, straight cane; 

And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air), 

There was a rustling, that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling, 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping, and little tongues chattering 
And like fowls in the farm-yard when barley is scat¬ 
tering, 

Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls. 

With rosy cheeks, and flaxen curls. 

And sparkling eyes, and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughler. 

6. The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 
Unable to move a step, or cry 

To the children merrily skipping by— 

And could only follow with the eye 
That joyous crowd at the Piper’s back. 

But how the Mayor was on the rack, 

And the wretched Council’s bosoms beat, 

As the Piper turned from the High Street 
Tc where the Weser rolled its waters 
Bight in the way of their sons and daughters! 

7. However, he turned from south to west, 

And to Koppelbcrg Ilill his steps addressed, 

And after him the children pressed ; 
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Great was the joy in every breast 
“ He never can cross that mighty top I 
He’s forced to let the piping drop, 

And we shall see our children stop!” 

When, lo! as they reached the mountain’s side, 

A wondrous portal opened wide. 

As if a cavern was suddenly hollowed; 

And the Piper advanced, and the children followed, 
And when all were in, to the very last, 

The door in the mountain side shut fast. 

8. Alas, alas for Hamelin! 

There came into many a burgher’s* pate 
A text which says, that Heaven’s Gate 
Opes to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle’s eye takes a camel in!— 

The Mayor sent cast, west, north, and south. 

To offer the Piper by word of mouth, 

Wherever it was men’s lot to find him, 

Silver and gold to his heart’s content, 

If he’d only return the way he went. 

And bring the children behind him. 

Hut when the)' saw ’twas a lost endeavor, 

And Piper and dancers were gone forever. 

They made a decree that lawyers never 
Should think their records dated duly 
If, after the day of the month and year, . 

Tlieso words did not as well appear: 

“And so long after what happened here 
On the Twenty-second of July, 

Thirteen hundred and seventy-six;”— 

9. And, the better in memory to'fix 
The place of the children’s last retreat. 
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They called it the Pied Piper’s Street— 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose his labor. 
Nor suffered they hostelry or tilvern 
To shock with mirth a street so solemn; 
But opposite the place of the cavern 
They wrote the story on a column, 

And on the Great Church window painted 
The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away ;— 
And there it stands to this very day. 


xO. And I must not omit to say 

That in Transylvania there’s a tribe 
Of alien people that ascribe 
The outlandish* ways and dress 
On which their neighbors lay such stress. 
To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterranean’ prison 
Into which they were trapanned,* 

Long time ago, in a mighty band. 

Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land. 
But how or why, they don’t understand. 


II So, Willy, let you and me be wipers 

Of scores out with all men—especially pipers: 


And, whether they pipe 1 
mice, 

If we’ve promised them 
promise. 

1. I H _»KfD; hold up with atfcctcd 

smartness. 

2. P. kb ; pocket. 

3. Ca'liph ; a successor of Mahomet. 

4. Sri'rEu; a Dutch coin, worth two 

cents. 


is free from rats or from 
aught, let us keep our 

5. Bunon'En; au inhabitant of a bor 
ougli. 

0. Out-land'ish ; rude, barbarous. 

7. Sub-teu-ka'ne-an; under ground. 

8. Tra-panned' ; ensnared. 
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XLV. 

TjILIAS GlilEYE.—W ilson". 

[John Wilson was born at Paisley, Scotland, 1785. Ilia principal prose works 
»re, “Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” ‘‘The Foresters,” «fcc. Ilis talcs 
of Scottish life are very touching and life-like, full of pathos and simplicity. In 
1812 he published a celebrated poem, “Isle of Palm?,” and four years afterward 
there appeared from his pen a dramatic poem, ** The City of the Plague.” In 1820 
he was appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
succeeding Dr. Thomas Brown. Professor Wilson was famed for his fine intel¬ 
lect and for his noble physical gifts and manly bcanty. lie wrote for Blackwood’s 
Magazine over the name “ Christopher North." He died in 1351.] 

1. Tueke were fear anil melancholy in all the glens and 
valleys that lav stretching around, or down upon St. Mary’s. 
Loch; for it was a time of religious persecution. Many a 
sweet cottage stood untenauted 1 on the hill-side and in the 
hollow; some had felt tho fire, and had been consumed; 
and violent hands had torn off the turf-roof from the green 
shoaling of tho shepherd. In tire wide and deep silence 
and solitariness 1 of tho mountains, it seemed as if human 
life were nearly extinct. 

2. Caverns and clefts, in which the fox had kennelled, 
were now the shelter of Christian souls; and when a lonely 
figure crept stealingly from one hiding-place to another, 
on a visit of love to some hunted brother in faith, the crows 
would hover over him, and the hawk shriek at human 
stops, now rare in tho desert. Bridals now were un fre¬ 
quent, and in the solemn sadness of love, many died before 
their time, of minds sunken, and of broken hearts. White 
hair was on heads long before they were old; and the sil¬ 
ver looks of ancient men were often ruefully soiled in the 
dust, and stained with their martyred blood. 

3. But this is the dark side of the picture; for even in 
their caves were these people happy. Their children were 
with them, even like the wild flowers that blossomed all 
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about tlie entrances of tlieir dens. And when tlie voico 
of psalms rose up from the profound silence of the so.itary 
place of rooks, the ear of God was open, and they knew 
that their prayers and praises were heard in heaven. If a 
child was born, it belonged unto the faithful; if an old 
man died, it was in the religion of his forefathers. The 
hidden powers of their souls were brought forth into the 
light, and they knew the strength that was in them for 
these days of trial. The thoughtless became sedate; the 
wild were tamed; the unfeeling made compassionate; hard 
hearts were softened, and the wicked saw the error of their 
ways. 

4. All deep passion purifies and strengthens the soul; 
and so was it now. Now was shown and put to the proof, 
the stern, austere, impenetrable strength of men, that 
would neither bend nor break ; the calm, serene determina¬ 
tion of matrons, who, with meek eyes and unblanched 
cheeks, met the scowl of the murderer; the silent beauty 
of maidens, who with smiles received their death ; and the. 
mysterious courage of children, who, in the inspiration of 
•innocent, and spotless nature, kneeled down among the 
dewdrops on the greensward, and died fearlessly by their 
parents’ sides. Arrested were they at their work, or in 
their play; and, with no other bandage over their eyes, 
but haply some clustering ringlet of their sunny hair, did 
many a sweet creature of twelve summers, ask just to be 
allowed to say her prayers, and then go, unappalled,* from 
her cottage door to the breast of her Redeemer. 

5. In those days, had old Samuel Grieve and his spouse 
suffered sorely for theft- faith. But they left not their own 
house; willing to die there, or to be slaughtered, whenever 
God should so appoint. They were now childless; but a 
little grand-daughter, about ten years old, lived with them, 
and she was an orphan. The thought of death was so 
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familiar to her, that, although sometimes it gave a slight 
quaking throb to her heart in its glee, yet it scarcely im¬ 
paired. the natural joyfulness of her girlhood; and often, 
unconsciously, after the gravest or the saddest talk ivith 
her old parents, would she glide off, with a lightsome step, 
a blithe face, and a voice humming sweetly some cheerful 
tune. The old people looked often upon her in her happi¬ 
ness, till their dim eyes filled with tears; while the grand¬ 
mother said, “If this nest were to be destroyed at last, 
and our heads in the mould, who would feed this young 
bird in the wild, and where would she find shelter in 
which to fold her bonny wings ?” 

G. Lilias Grieve was the shepherdess of a small flock, 
among the green pasturage at the head of St. Mary’s 
Loch, and up the liill-side, and over into some of the little 
neighboring glens. Sometimes she sat in that beautiful 
churchyard, with her sheep lying scattered around her 
upon the quiet graves, where, on still, sunny days, she 
could see their shadows in the water in the loch' and her¬ 
self sitting close to the low walls of the house of God. 
She had no one to speak to, but her Bible to read; and 
day after day, the rising sun beheld her in growing beauty, 
and innocence that could not fade, happy aud silent as a 
fairy upon the knoll, with the blue heavens over her head 
and the blue lake smiling at her feet. 

7. “ My fairy” was the name she bore by the cottage fire, 
where the old people were gladdened by her glee, and 
turned away from all melancholy thoughts. And it was a 
name that suited sweet Lilias well; for she was clothed in 
a garb of green, and often, in her joy, the green, graceful 
plants, that grew among the hills, were wreathed around 
her hair. ' So was she dressed one Sabbath day, watching 
her flock at a considerable distance from home, and sing¬ 
ing to herself a psalm in the solitary moor; when, in a 
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moment, a party of soldiers were upon a mount, on the 
opposite side of a narrow dell. 

8. Lilias was invisible as a green linnet* upon the grass, 
but her sweet voice had betrayed her, and then one of the 
soldiers caught the wild gleam of her eyes; and, as she 
sprung frightened to her feet, he called out, “A roe! a roe! 
See how she bounds along the bent!” and tlie ruffian took 
aim at the child with his musket, half in sport, half iu 
ferocity. Lilias kept appearing and disappearing, while 
she flew, as on wings, across a piece of black heathery 
moss, full of pits and hollow's; and still the soldier kept 
his musket at its aim. His comrades called to him to 
hold his hand, and not shoot a poor, little, innocent child; 
but he at length fired, and the bullet was heard to whiz 
past her fern-crowned head, and to strike a bank which 
she was about to ascend. The child paused for a moment, 
and looked back, and then bounded away over the smooth 
turf; till, like a cushat,* she dropped into a little birchen 
glen, and disappeared. Not a sound of her feet was heard; 
she seemed to have sunk into the ground; and the soldier 
stood, without any eflort to follow' her, gazing through the 
smoke toward the spot where she had vanished. 

9. A sudden superstition assailed the hearts of the party, 
as they sat down together upon a hedge of stone. “ Saw 
yon her face, Riddle, as my ball went whizzing past her 
ear? If she be not one of those hill fairies, she had been 
dead as a herring; but I believe the bullet glanced oil’ 
her yellow' hair as against a buckler.” 1 “ It was the act of 
a gallows-rogue to fire upon the creature, fairy or not fairy; 
and yon deserve the weight of this hand, the hand of an 
Englishman, you brute, for your cruelty.” And up rose 
the speaker to put his threat into execution, "when the 
other retreated some distance, and began to load his mus¬ 
ket; but tho Englishman w'as upon him, and, with a Cum- 
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norland gripe and trip, laid him upon the hard ground with 
a force that drove the breath out of his body, and left him 
stunned, and almost insensible. 

10. The fallen ruffian now arose somewhat humbled, and 
sullenly sat down among the rest. “ Why,” quoth Allen 
Sleigh, “I wager you a week’s pay, you don’t venture fifty 
yards, without your musket, down yonder shingle, where 
the fairy disappeared;” and, the wager being accepted, the 
half-drunken fellow rushed on toward the head of the glen, 
and was heard crashing away through the shrubs. In a 
few minutes, he returned, declaring, with an oath, that he 
had seen her at the mouth of a cave, where no human foot 
could reach, standing with her hair all on fire, and an 
angry countenance; and that he had tumbled backward 
into the burn, and been nearly drowned. “Drowned?” 
cried Allen Sleigh. “Ay, drowned; why not? A huu 
dred yards down that bit glen, the pools are as black as 
pitch, and the water roars like thunder; drowned! why 
not, you English son of a deer-stealer?” “Why not? be¬ 
cause, who was ever drowned that was born to be hanged?” 
And that jest created universal laughter, as it is always 
sure to do, often as it may be repeated, in a company of 
ruffians; such is felt to be its perfect truth, and unanswera¬ 
ble simplicity. 


1. Ux-ten'ant-ed ; not inhabited. 

2. Sol'i-ta-iu-nkss ; loneliness. 

3. U.VAWALLID': not daunted. 

4. Locu (Ivk ); u lake. 


5. Lin'xet ; a sinking bird of the finch 
family. 

C. Cusii'at (koosh-) ; a ring-dove. 

7. Buck'ler ; a kind of shield. 


XLVI. . 

LILIAS GRIEVE.— (Continued.) 

1. After an hour’s quarrelling, and gibing, and mutiny, 1 
this disorderly band of soldiers proceeded on their way 
down into the head of Yarrow, and there saw, in the soli- 
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tude, the house of Samuel Grieve. Thither they proceeded 
to get some refreshment, and ripe for auy outrage that any 
occasion might suggest. The old man and his wife, hear¬ 
ing a tumult of many voices and many feet, came out, and 
were immediately saluted with many opprobrious’ epithets 
The hut was soon rifled of any small articles of wearing- 
apparel; and Samuel, without emotion 3 , set before them 
whatever provisions he had—butter, clieese, bread, and 
milk—and hoped they would not be too hard upon old 
people, who were desirous of dying, as they had lived, in 
peace. Thankful were they' both, in their parental hearts, 
that their little Lilias was among the hills; and the old 
man trusted that if she returned before the soldiers were 
gone, she would see, from some distance, their muskets 
on the green before the door, and hide herself among the 
brakens. 

2. The soldiers devoured their repast with many oaths, 
and much hideous and obscene language, which it was sore 
against the old man’s soul to hear in his own hut; but he 
said nothing, for that would have been wilfully to sacrifice 
his life. At last, one of the party ordered him to return 
thanks, in words impious and full of blasphemy 1 ; which 
Samuel calmly refused to do, beseeching them at the same 
time, for the sake of their own souls, not so to offend their 
great and bountiful Preserver. “ Confound the old cant¬ 
ing Covenanter*; I will prick him with my bayonet", if he 
won’t Eay grace!” and the blood trickled down the old 
man’s check, from a slight wound on his forehead. 

3. The sight of it seemed to awaken the dormant blood¬ 
thirstiness in the tiger heart of the soldier, who now swore, 
if the old mail did not instantly repeat the words after 
him, he would shoot him dead. And, as if cruelty were 
contagious, almost the whole party agreed that the demand 
was but reasonable, and that ■ the old hypocritical knave 
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must preach or perish. “ Here is a great musty Bible,” 
cried one of them. “ If he won’t speak, I will gag hi m , 
with a vengeance. Here, old Mr. Peden the prophet, let 
me cram a few chapters of St. Luke down your maw. St. 
Luke was a physician, I believe. Well, here is a dose of 
him. Open your jaws.” And, with these words, he tore a 
handful of leaves out of the Bible, and advanced toward 
the old man, from whose face his terrified wife was now 
wiping off the blood. ' 

4. Samuel Grieve was nearly fourscore; but his sinews' 
were not yet relaxed, and, in his younger days, he had been 
a man of great strength. When, therefore, the soldier 
grasped him by the neck, the sense of receiving an indig¬ 
nity from such a slave, made his blood boil, and, as if his 
youth had been renewed, the gray-headed man, with one 
blow, felled the rulliau to the iloor. 

3. That blow sealed his doom. There was a fierce tumult 
and yelling of wrathful voices, and Samuel Grieve was led 
out to die. lie had witnessed such butchery of others, and 
felt that the hour of his martyrdom was come. “As thou 
didst reprove Simon Peter in the garden, when he smote 
the high priest’s servant, and saidst, ‘ The cup which my 
Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?’ so now, 0 my 
Bedeemer, do thou pardon me, thy frail and erring fol¬ 
lower, and enable me to drink this cup!” With these 
words, the old man knelt down unbidden, and, after one 
solemn look to heaven, closed his eyes, uud folded his 
hands across his breast. 

0, His wife now came forward, and knelt down beside 
the old man. “ Let us die together, Samuel; but oh! what 
will become of our dear Lilias ?” “ God tempers’ the wind 
to the shorn lamb,” said her husband, opening not his 
eyes, but taking her hand into his: “Sarah, be not afraid.” 
“ 0, Samuel, I remember, at this moment, these words of 
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Jesus, which you this morning read; ‘Forgive them. 
Father; they know not what they do!’” “We are all 
sinners together,” said Samuel, with a loud voice; “we 
two old gray-headed people, on our knees, and about to 
die, both forgive you all, as we hope ourselves to be for¬ 
given. We are ready: be merciful, and do not mangle’us. 
Sarah, he not afraid.” 

7. It seemed that an angel was sent down from heaven, 
to save the lives of these two old gray-lieaded folks. With 
hair floating in-sunny light, and seemingly wreathed with 
flowers of heavenly azure ; with eyes beaming lustre, 
and yet streaming tears; with white arms extended in 
their beauty, and motion gentle and gliding as the sun¬ 
shine when a cloud is rolled away ; came on, over the 
meadow before the hut, the same green-robed creature, 
that had startled the soldiers with her singing in the 
moor ; and, crying loudly, but still sweetly, “ God sent 
me hither to save their lives,” she fell down beside them as 
they knelt together; and then, lilting up her head from 
the turf, fixed her beautiful face, instinct* with fear, love, 
hope, and the spirit of prayer, upon the eyes of the men 
about to shed that innocent blood. 

8. They all stood heart-stricken; and the executioners 

flung down their muskets upon the greensward. “ God 
bless you, kind, good soldiers, for this!” exclaimed the 
child, now weeping and sobbing with joy. “Ay, ay, you 
will be happy to-night, when you lie down to sleep. If 
you have any little daughters or sisters like me, God will 
love them for your mercy to us, and nothing, till your re¬ 
turn home, will hurt a hair of their heads. Oh! I see now 
that soldiers are not so cruel as we say!” “ Lilias, your 

grandfather speaks unto you; his last rvords are; ‘leave 
us, leave us; for they are going to put us to death.’ Sol¬ 
diers, kill not this little child, or the waters of the loch 
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rill rise up and drown the sons of perdition. Lilias, giro 
us each a kiss, and then go into the house. 

!). The soldiers conversed together for a few minutes, 
and seemed now like men themselves condemned to die. 
Shame and remorse for their coward cruelty smote them 
to the core; and they bade them that were still kneeling, 
to rise up and go their ways: then, forming themselves 
into regular order, one gave the word of command, and, 
marching off, they soon disappeared. The old man, his 
wife, and little Lilias, continued for some time on their 
knees in prayer, and then all three went into the hut; the 
child between them, and a withered hand of each laid 
upon its beautiful and its fearless head. 


1. Mu'ti-nt ; an Insurrection of soldiers 
or seamen. 

S..Ov-rno'imi-ouB; abusive, insulting. 
3. E-mo'tion ; excited feeling. 

(. Blas'eiie-jit; irreverent or con¬ 
temptuous words uttered ngainet 
God. 

5. Cov'enax-t-er; a name applied to 


those who joined tho “ Solemn 
League and Covenant,” in Scotland, 
against the High Church party. 

ti. Sin'ews : mn-cles, tendons. 

7. Tem'peks; soothes, assuages. 

8. Man 'ole ; to cut or tear in pieces. 

0. Ix-stinct 7 (-jtingkf ); moved, anima¬ 
ted. 


XLVII. 

' EARLY HISTORY OF KENTUCKY. 

1. Those now alive, who have reached the age of eighty 
years, were born before the first white man entered Ken¬ 
tucky.* Fqr the English have never displayed the same 
love of discovery as the Spaniards and French, either in 
North or South America. Wherever they have fixed them¬ 
selves, they remain. A love of adventure, an eager curios- 


* Th*s statement, true when written, is no longer the fuct, inasmuch a? 
nearly ono hundred yoars ha %-0 now elapsed since the first white m»u en- 
tored Kentucky. 
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ily, a desire of change, or some like motive, had carried the 
French all over the continent, while the English colonists 
continued quietly within their own limits. 

2. The French missionaries coasted along the lakes and 
descended the Mississippi, a whole century before the Vir¬ 
ginians crossed the Alleghany ridge, to get a glimpse of the 
noble inheritance, which had remained undisturbed for cen¬ 
turies, waiting their coming. It was not till the year 11GT, 
only eight years before the breaking out of tbe Revolutionary 
War, that John Finley, of North Carolina, descended into 
Kentucky for the purpose of hunting and trading. 

3. The feelings of wonder and delight experienced by this 
early pioneer' in passing through the rich lauds, which were 
filled with deer, buffaloes, and every kind of game, and cov¬ 
ered with the majestic growth of centuries, soon communi¬ 
cated themselves to others. Like the spies who returned 
from Palestine, they declared, “ The land, which we passed 
through to search it, is an exceeding good land.” They 
compared it to parks and gardens, or a succession of farms 
stocked with cattle, and full of birds tamo as farm-yard 
poultry. 

4. Instigated’ by these descriptions, in 1109, Daniel Boone, 
a man much distinguished for bravery and skill, entered 
Kentucky. And now commenced a series of enterprise, 
romantic adventure, chivalrous’ daring, and patient endur¬ 
ance, not surpassed in the history of modern times. Noth¬ 
ing in those voluminous 4 tales of knight-errantry, which 
occupied the leisure of pages and squires in old baronial 
days, or in the Waverley novels,* and their train of romances 
of the second class, which amuse modern gentlemen aud 
ladies,—nothing, in these works of imagination, can exceed 
the realities of early Kentucky history. 

* A very famous series of romances, written by Sir Walter Scott, of £Jin- 
burgh, Scotland. 
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5. From 1*169 till Wayne’s* victory on the Maumee in 
1194, a period of twenty-five years, including the whole 
Revolutionary War, the people of Kentucky were engaged 
in Indian warfare, for life and home. Surrounded by an 
enemy far outnumbering them,—deadly in hatred, of fero¬ 
cious cruelty, wielding the same rifle with themselves, and 
as skilful in its use,—they took possession of the country, 
felled the forest, built towns, laid out roads, and changed 
the wilderness into a garden. 

6. No man could open his cabin-door in the morning, 
without danger jof receiving a rifle-bullet from a lurking 
Indian ; no woman could go out to milk the cows, without 
risk of having a scalping-knife at her forehead before she 
returned. Many a man returned from hunting, only to find 
a smoking ruin, where he had left a happy home with wife 
and children. 

7. But did this constant danger create a constant anxiety? 
Did they live in terror? Fightings were without; were 
fears within ? By no menus. If you talk with the survivors 
of those days, they will tell you : 11 We soon came to think 
ourselves as good men as the Indians. We believed we 
were as strong as they, as good marksmen, as quick of 
sight, and as likely to see them as they were to see us ; so 
there was no use in being afraid of them.” The danger 
produced a constant watchfulness, an active intelligence, a 
prompt decision,—traits still strongly apparent in the Ken¬ 
tucky character. 

8. By the same causes, other, more amiable and social 
qualities,, were developed. While every man was forced to 
depend on himself and trust to his own courage, coolness, 
and skill, every man felt that he depended on his neighbor 


* Anthony Wayno, a famous general of the Bevolutionary War, and who, 
fci a later period, obtained a signal victory over the Indians on the Maumee, 
in Indiana. 
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foi help in cases where his own powers could no longer 
avail him. And no man could decline making an effort for 
another, when he knew that he might need a like aid before 
the sun went down. ITcnce we have frequent examples of 
one man risking his life to save that of another, and of des¬ 
perate exertions made for the common safety of the dwellers 
in fort or stockade. 

9. Cau we, then, wonder at the strong family attachments 
still existing in Kentucky ? The remembrance of hours of 
common danger and mutual sacrifice, 1 2 * 4 5 and generous disre¬ 
gard of self, must have sunk deep into the hearts of those 
earnest men, the early settlers. “ He saved my life at the 
risk of his own. He helped me bring back my wife from 
the Indians. He shot the man who was about to dash out 
my infant’s brains.” Here was a foundation for friendships 
which nothing can root up. 

10. “ Whispering tongues can poison truthbut no 
tongues could do away such evidences of true friendship as 
these. No subsequent coldness, no after-injury, could efface 
their remembrance. They must have been treasured up in 
the deepest cells of the heart, with a sacred gratitude, a re¬ 
ligious care. And hence, while Indian warfare developed 
all the strongest and self-relying faculties,' it cultivated 
also all the sympathies, the confiding trust, the generous 
affections, which, to the present hour, are marked on the 
heart of that people’s character. 


1. Pi-o-neer'; ono who goes boforo 

to prepare the way. 

2. In'sti-ga-ted ; incited, induced. 

8. Chiv'ax-uods ; noble, heroic. 

4. Vo-lu'min-ous; consisting of many 

volumes or works. 


5. Sao'ri-fiok (tak-re-Jts) ; a loss in¬ 

curred lor some objoct, or to aid 
another. 

6. Fao'ul-ties; functions of the mind 

or body; talents derived from 
nature and uidod by exorciso. 
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XL Yin. 

HORATIUS AND THE BRIDGE.— Macaulay. 

[Tiiomas Babixgton' JIacaulat was born in Rothlcy, England, in 1800. II in 
"Essays” and “History of England” arc his principal prose works. Ilis style is 
animated and energetic. Ilis poetic effusions are bold, brilliant, and fall of rhetor¬ 
ical power. lie died in 1859. 

The following poem, from the “ Lays of Rome,” represents an attack made 
upon the city of Rome by the banished kings. The Tiber protected the city, aud 
this was crossed by a single wooden bridge. Three brave men guarded tais bridge 
while the remaining warriors hewed it down. Two of them lied. Horatins re 
mained alone, went-down with the bridge, aud swam ashore, wounded and bleed 
toh’0 

1. Thus in nil the Senate, 

There was no heart so hold, 

But sore it ached, and fast it beat, 

When that ill news was told. 

Forthwith up rose the Consul, 

Up rose the Fathers all; 

In haste, they girded 1 up their gowns, 5 
And hied them to the wall. 


2. They held a council standing 
Before the Hirer Gate; 

Short time was there, ye well may guess, 
For musing or debate. 

Out spake the Consul rouudly: 

« The bridge must straight go down.; 
For, since Jauiculum is lost, 

Kanght else can save the town.” 


3. Just then a scout came flying, 
All wild with baste and fear: 

“ To arms! to arms! Sir Consul, 
Lai's Porsena is here.” 
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On tlie low hills to westward - 
The Consul fixed his eye. 

And saw the swarthy* forms of dust 
Rise fast along the sky. 


4. But the Consul’s brow was sad, 

And the Consul’s speech was low. 
And darkly looked he at the wall. 
And darkly at the foe. 

“Their ran will be upon us, 

Before the bridge goes down; 

And if they once may win the bridge 
What hope to save the town ?” 

5. Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The Captain of the Gate: 

“To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late ; 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds. 

For tlie ashes of his fathers. 

And the temples of his gods ? 

6. “Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 

With all tlie speed ye may, 

I, witli two more to help me. 

Will hold tlie foe in play. 

In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three : 
Now who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me ?” 

7. Meanwhile the Tuscan army. 

Right glorious to behold. 
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Came flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright. 

Of a broad sea of gold. 

Four hundred trumpets sounded 
A peal of warlike glee. 

As that great host, with measured trend, 
And spears advanced, and ensigns* spread 
Rolled slowly toward the bridge’s head, 
Where stood the dauntless Three. 

8. The Three stood calm and silent, 

And looked upon the foes, 

And a great shout of laughter 
From all the vanguard 1 rose : 

* * * * * * 
Was none that would be foremost 
To lead such dire attack ; 

But those behind cried “forward!” 

And those before cried “ back 1” 

9. But meanwhile axe and lever 

Ilave manfully been plied, 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 

“ Come back, come back, noratius 1” 
Loud cried the Fathers all; 

“ Back, Lartius! back, Herminius! 

Back, ere the ruin fall!” 

10. Back darted Spurius Lartius; 

Herminius darted back; 

And as they passed, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbers crack; 

And when they turned their faces, 

And on the farther shore 
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Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 

They would have crossed once more, 

11 . But with a crash like thunder 

Fell every loosened beam. 

And like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream 5 
And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 

As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 

12. Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind, 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before 
And the broad flood behind. 

“Down with him!” cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 

“Now yield thee,” cried Lars Porsena, 
“Now yield thee to our grace.” 

13. But he saw on Palatinus 

The white porch of his home, 

And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the walls of Rome; 

“0 Tiber! Father Tiber! 

To whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms. 

Take thou in charge this day.” 

14. But fiercely ran the current. 

Swollen high by the months rain. 
And fast his blood was flowing, 

And ho was sore in pain. 
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And heavy with his armor, 

And spent with clanging blows, 
And oft they thought him sinking, 
Bnt still again he rose. 

15. Never, I ween,* did swimmer. 

In such an evil case. 

Struggle through such a raging Hood 
Safe to the landing place. 

But his limbs were borne up brave’y 
By the brave heart within, 

And our good father Tiber 
Bare bravely up his chin. 

16. And now he feels the bottom; 

Now on dry earth he stands; 

Now round him throng the Fathen 
To press his gory hands; 

And now with shouts and clapping, 
And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the Biver Gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd. 

17. They gave him of the corn-land, 

That was of public right, 

As much as two strong oxen 

Could plough from morn to night; 
And they made a molten 1 image, 

And set it up on high. 

And there it stands unto this day. 
To witness if I lie. 

18. It stands in the Comitinm, 

Plain for all folk to see; 
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Horatius in his harness, 

Halting upon his knee; 

And underneath is written. 

In letters all of gold, 

How valiantly' he kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


1 Gird'ed; tied rotiud, bound. 

2. Gowk ; a loose outer garment worn 
by the ancient Jlomans. 

8. SwAirru'v; of a dusky hue. 

4. Ex'siok; a banner. 


5. V-AX'GUAm); the troops inthefron 
line of an army. 

G. Week; think, suppose. 

7. Mox.t'en ; made or mcltod mctaL 

8. Vai/iakt-ly ; bravely. 


XLIX. 

TOE BATTLE OP BLENHEIM.*— Soothey. 

[RoitKitT Socthet, n famous English poet and prose writer, wes horn at 
liristol, in 1774. His literary industry was remarkable, ami a tnero list o( 
his various publications would form a lone article. His biography of Lord 
iXclson is considered tho most perfect work of the kind in our language; 
and that of Wesley, tho great Methodist, ia highly appreciated. Ilia poems 
exhibit great finish and poetic fancy. He died in lSln.J 

1. It was a summer evening ; 

Old Caspar’s work was done ; 

And lie, before his cottage door, 

Was sitting in the stilt; 

And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild, Wilhelmine. 1 

2. Site saw her brother, Peterkin,’ 

Koll something large and round, 


* Blenheim (Itten'lrn), a village on tho rivor Danube, in Bavaria, litre, 
ou August i:», 1704, was fought the famous bnttlo of Blenheim, in which the 
French uud Bavarians were defeated by the English allied forces, uuderthe 
command of the Duke of Marlborough, of tho English, and Trineo Eugene, 
of the Austrian army. 
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Which lie, beside the rivulet. 

In playing - there, had found. 

She came to a sic what he had found, 

That was so large and smooth and round. 

2. Old Caspar took it from the boy, . 

Who stood expectant by ; 

And then the old man shook his head, 
And, with a natural sigh, 

“ ’Tis some poor fellow’s skull,” said he, 

“ Who fell in the great victory. 

4. “ 1 find them in the garden, 

For there are many there about; 

And often, when I go to plough, 

The ploughshare turns them out ; 

For many thousand men,” said he, 

“Were slain in that great victory.” 

5. “ Now tell us what 'twas all about,” 

Young Peterlcin then cries ; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eves,— 

“ Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they killed each other for.” 

6 . “ It was the English," Caspar cried, 

“ Who put the French to rout; 

But what they fought each other for, 

I could not well make out. 

But everybody said,” quoth he, 

“That ’twas a famous victory. 

7. “My-father lived at Blenheim then. 

Von little stream hard by ; 
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They burut his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly ; 

So with his wife and child ho fled, 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 

8 . “ With fire and sword, the country round 

Was wasted, far and wide, 

And many a childing mother, then, 

And new-horn baby died ; 

But things like that, you know, must bo, 

At every famous victory. 

9. “ They say it was a shocking sight, 

After the field was won ; 

For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun ; 

But things like that, you know, must he, 

After a famous victory. 

10 . “ Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won, 

And our good prince, Eugene.” 

“ Why, ’twas a very wicked thing 1" 

Said little Wilhelmine. 

“Nay, nay, my little girl,” quoth he, 

“ It was a famous victory. 

11. “And everybody praised the Duke, 

Who this great fight did win.” 

“But what good came of it at last?” 

Quoth little Peterkin. 

" Why, that I cannot tell,” said he ; 

“ But ’twas a famous victory.” 

1 WiL-HEL-mss {XVUrheLmene')\ n 2. Pe'ter-kin ; a diminative of PctM 
German name, being llio femi- —meaning little,Peto~. 

nine corresponding to William. 
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ESCAPE FROM A PANTHER.— Cooper. 

[James Fbxiuore CoorEn, tho distinguished novelist, was born at Bur¬ 
lington, New Jersoy, in 1789. At tho ago of sixteen ho received n midship¬ 
man's commission, and served six years in the navy, in which service ho 
obtained that accurate nautical knowledge which rendered his sea-tales tho 
most graphic, spirited, and truthful works of tho character in our language. 
Ilia first novel, “Precaution,” attracted but littlo attention, in 1821 , ho 
published “ Tho Spy,” which at once obtained iinmenso popularity, and 
gavo him a world-wide fame. Other works followed rapidly, the most 
popular of which nro tho so-called Leather-stocking Talcs, in which Natty 
Bumppo, or Leather-stocking, stands as the acknowledged representative of 
tho American backwoodsman. Tho subjoined extract is from “ Tho Pio¬ 
neers; or, The Sources of tho Susquehanna,” one of the earliest of his pub¬ 
lications. Mr. Cooper died in 1551.] 

1. Elizabeth Tempi.e and Louisa had gained the summit 
of the mountain, where they loft the highway, and pursued 
their course, under the shade of the stately trees that crowned 
the eminence. The day was becoming warm ; and the girls 
plunged more deeply into the forest, as they found its invig¬ 
orating coolness agreeably contrasted to the excessive heat 
they had experienced in their ascent. The conversation, as 
if by mutual consent, was entirely changed to the little 
incidents and scenes of their walk; and every tall pine, 
and every shrub or flower, called forth some simple expres¬ 
sion of admiration. 

2 . hi this manner they proceeded along the margin or the 
precipice, catching occasional glimpses of the placid Otr 
sego,* or pausing to listen to the rattling of wheels and the 
sounds of hammers, that rose from tho valley, to mingle tho 
signs of men with the scenes of nature, when Elizabeth 
suddenly started, and exclaimed—“ Listen 1 there are the 
cries of a child on this mountain 1 Is there a clearing near 
ns ? or can some little one have strayed from its parents ?” 


A beautiful lake, in the centra, part of tho State of New York. 
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3. “ Such things frequently happen,” returned Louisa. 
“ Let us follow the sounds ; it may be a wanderer, starving 
on the hill.” Urged by this consideration, the females pur¬ 
sued the low, mournful sounds, that proceeded from the 
forest, with quick and impatient steps. More than once the 
ardent Elizabeth was on the point of announcing that she 
saw the sufferer, when Louisa caught her by the arm, and, 
pointing behind them, cried—“ Look at the dog !” 

4 . The advanced age of Brave had long before deprived 
him of his activity; and when his companions stopped to 
view the scenery or to add to their bouquets, 1 the mastiff 
would lay his huge frame on the ground, and await their 
movements, with his eyes closed, and a listlessness in his 
air that ill accorded with the character of a protector. But 
when, aroused by this cry from Louisa, Miss Temple turned, 
she saw the dog with his eyes keenly set on some distant 
object, his head bent near the ground, and his hair actually 
rising on his bod)', either through fright or anger. It was 
most probably the latter ; for he was growling in a low key, 
and occasionally showing his teeth, in u manner that would 
have terrified his mistress, had she not so well known his 
good qualities. 

5. " Brave !” she said, “ be quiet, Brave 1 What do you 
see, fellow?” At the sound of her voice, the rage of the 
mastiff, instead of being at all diminished, was very sensibly 
inereased. He stalked in front of tho ladies, and seated 
himself at the feet of his mistress, growling louder than 
before, and occasionally giving vent to his ire by a short, 
surly barking. " What does he see ?” said Elizabeth; 
“ there must be some animal in sight.” 

C. Hearing no answer from her companion, Miss Temple 
turned her head, and beheld Louisa, standing with her fnco 
whitened to tho color of death, and her finger pointing up¬ 
ward, with a sort of flickering, convulsed 5 motion. Tho 
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quick eye of Elizabeth glanced in the direction indicated by 
her friend, where she saw the fierce front and glaring eyes 
of a female panther, fixed on them in horrid malignity, and 
threatening instant destruction. “ Let us fly I” exclaimed 
Elizabeth, grasping the arm of Louisa, whose form yielded 
, like melting snow, and sunk lifeless to the earth. 

7 . There was not a single feeling in the temperament’ of 
Elizabeth Temple that could prompt her to desert a com¬ 
panion in such an extremity ; and she fell on her knees, by 
the side of the inanimate Louisa, tearing from the person 
of her friend, with an instinctive readiness, such parts of 
her dress as might obstruct her respiration,' and encouraging 
their only safeguard, the dog, at the same time, by the 
sounds of her voice. “ Courage, Brave 1” she cried—her 
own tones beginning to tremble—“ Courage, courage, good 
Brave 1” 

8 . A qnurtcr-grown cub, that had hitherto been unseen, 
now appeared, dropping from the branches of a sapling that 
grew under the shade of the beech which held its dam. 
This ignorant, but vicious creature, approached near to the 
dog, imitating the actions and sounds of its parent, but ex¬ 
hibiting a strange mixture of the playfulness of a kitten 
with the ferocity of its race. Standing on its hind legs, it 
would rend the bark of a tree with its fore paws, and play 
all the antics of a cat, for a moment; and then, by lashing 
itself with its tail, growling, and scratching the earth, it 
would attempt the manifestations of anger that rendered its 
parent so terrific. 

9. All this time Brave stood firm and undaunted,’ his 
short tail erect, his body drawn backward on its haunches,’ 
and his eyes following the movements of both dam and cub. 
At every gambol plaj'cd by the hitter, it approached nigher 
to the dog, the growling of the three becoming more horrid 
at each moment, until the younger beast, overleaping its 
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intended bound, fell directly before the mastiff. There was 
a moment of fearful cries and struggles ; but they ended 
almost as soon as commenced, by the cub appearing in the 
air, hurled from the jaws of Brave, with a violence that 
scut it against a tree so forcibly as to render it completely 
Bcnscless. 

10. Elizabeth witnessed the short struggle, and her blood 
was warming with the triumph of the dog, when she saw 
the form of the old panther in the air, springing twenty feet 
from the branch of the beech to the back of the mastiff 
j\ r o words of ours can describe the fury of the conflict that 
followed. It was a confused struggle on the dried leaves, 
accompanied by loud and terrible cries, barks, and growls. 
Miss Temple continued on her knees, bending over thu form 
of Louisa, her eyes fixed on the animals, with an interest so 
horrid, and yet so intense, that she almost forgot her owd 
Btakc in the result. 

11. So rapid and vigorous were the bounds of the inhab¬ 
itant of the forest, that its active frame seemed constantly 
in the air, while the dog nobly faced his foe at each succes¬ 
sive leap. When the panther alighted on the shoulders of 
the mastiff, which was its constant aim, old Brave, though 
torn with her talons, and stained with his own blood, that 
already flowed from a dozen wounds, would shake oil' his 
furious foe like a feather, and, rearing on his hind legs, 
rush to the fray again, with his jaws distended, and a dauntr 
less eye. 

12. But age, and his pampered life, greatly disqualified' 
the noble mastiff for such a struggle. In every thing but 
courage he was only the vestige of what he had once been. 
A higher bound than ever raised the wary and furious beast 
far beyond the reach of the dog—who was making a desper¬ 
ate, but fruitless dash at her—from which she alighted, in 
a favorable position, on the back of her aged foe. For a 
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single moment only could the panther remain there, the 
great strength of the dog returning with a convulsive 
rfl’ort. 

13. But Elizabeth saw, as Bravo fastened his teeth in the 
side of his enemy, that the collar of brass around his neck, 
which had been glittering throughout the fray, was of the 
color of blood, and, directly, that his frame was sinking to 
the earth, where it soon lay, prostrate and helpless. Sev¬ 
eral mighty efforts of the wild-cat to extricate herself from 
the jaws of the dog followed ; but they' were fruitless, until 
the mastiff turned on his back, his lips collapsed,* and his 
teeth loosened ; when the short convulsions and stillness 
that succeeded, announced the death of poor Brave. 

14. Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the beast. 
There is said to be something in the front of the image of 
the Maker that daunts the hearts of the inferior beings of 
his creation ; and it would seem that some such power, in 
the present instance, suspended the threatened blow. The 
eyes of the monster and the kneeling maiden met, for an 
instant, when the former stooped to examine her fallen foe; 
next to scent her luckless cub. From the latter examina¬ 
tion it turned, however, with its eyes apparently emitting’ 
flashes of lire, its tail lashing its sides furiously, and its 
claws projecting for inches from its broad feet. 

15. Miss Temple did not, or could not move. Her hands 
were clasped in the attitude of prayer; but her eyes were 
still drawn to her terrible enemy; her cheeks were blanched” 
to the whiteness of marble, and her lips were slightly sepa¬ 
rated with horror. The moment seemed now to have arrived 
for the fatal termination ; and the beautiful figure of Eliza¬ 
beth was bowing meekly to the stroke, when a rustling of 
leaves from behind seemed rather to mock the organs than 
to meet her ears. 

1G. “Hist! hist!” said a low voice; “stoop lower, gall; 
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your bunnet hides the creator’s bend.” It was rather the 
yielding of nature than a compliance with this unexpected 
order that caused the head of our heroine to sink on her 
bosom ; when she heard the report of the rifle, the whizzing 
of the bnllet, and the enraged cries of the beast, who was 
rolling over on the earth, biting its own flesh, and tearing 
the twigs and branches within its reach. At the next in¬ 
stant the form of the Leather-stocking rushed by her ; and 
he called aloud—“ Come in, Hector ; come in, you old fool; 
’tis a hard-lived animal, and may jump ag’in.” 

11. Natty maintained his position in front of the maidens 
most fearlessly, notwithstanding the violent bounds and 
threatening aspect of the wounded panther, which gavo 
several indications of returning strength and ferocity, until 
his rifle was again loaded, when he stepped up to the en¬ 
raged animal, and placing the muzzle close to its head, 
every spark of life was extinguished by the discharge. 


1. Bou-quets, (Lo-hlz’) ; bnnehea of 

flowers. 

2. Co.N-vuLSfl/; contracted with vio¬ 

lent motion. 

8. Tem'pkr-a-ment; disposition, con¬ 
stitution of mind or body. 

I. Reb-pi-ra'tion; breathing. 

5. Un-daunt'ed ; without four. 


6. IIauncii'es; the hips, tho hinder 

part or the body of u quadruped. 

7. Dis-qual'i-fied ; rendered unfit. 

8. Col-laps<d' ; closed by falling to¬ 

gether. 

9. E-mit'tino ; giving out, sending 

out. 

10. Blanciud'; whitened; madopalo. 


LL 

FAREWELL ADDRESS TO THE SENATE.— Clat, 

(From the Valedictory Address to the Senate, 1842.) 

(IIexry Clat, tho illustrious 1 2 American statcsmnn, was born at tho 
Slashes (a local term for n low, swampy country), Ilauover county, Virgin^ 
in 1777. lie was tho youngest of seven children. His father died in his in¬ 
fancy, and young Clay, after obtaining the rudiment* 3 * 5 of English education 
at a log school-house, entered a country store as a shop-boy, from which 
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position ho was promoted to that of a copyist in tho ofUco of the clerk of thb 
Virginia Court of Chancery. lie studied law; was admitted to the liar in 
1797, and ho soon after removed to Lcximrton, Kentucky, where lie speedily 
obtained a lucrative* practice. In 1803 he was elected to tho Legislature of 
Kentucky, which was tho beginning of a long career of political eminence. 
Few of our public men have obtained so strong a hold upon the popular 
heart; his frank bearing, his spontaneous eloquence, his candid tempera¬ 
ment won “golden opinions from all sorts of people.” lie was several 
times a candidate for tho Presidency. His death occurred Juno 29, 1852.] 

1. From 1S0G, the period of my entrance upon this noble 
theatre, with short intervals, to the present time, I have 
been engaged in the public councils, at home or abroad. 
Of the services rendered during that long and arduous 
period of my life it does not become me to speak ; history, if 
she deign to notice mo, and posterity, if the recollection of 
my humble actions shall he transmitted 4 to posterity, are 
the best, the truest, and tho most impartial judges. When 
death has closed tho scene, their sentence will he pro¬ 
nounced, and to that I commit myself. 

2. My public conduct is a fair subject for the criticism 
and judgment of my fellow-men ; but the motives by which 
I have been prompted are known only to the great Searcher 
of the human heart and to myself; and I trust I may ho 
pardoned for repeating a declaration made some thirteen 
years ago, that, whatever errors, and doubtless there have 
been many, may be discovered in a review of my public 
service, I can with unshaken confidence appeal to that di¬ 
vine arbiter 1 for tho truth of the declaration, that I have 
been influenced by no impure purpose, no personal motive ; 
have sought no personal aggrandizement; but that, in all 
my public acts, I have had a single eye directed, and a 
warm and devoted heart dedicated, to what, in my best 
judgment, I believed the true interests, the honor, the union, 
and the happiness of my country required. 

3. During that long period, however, I have not escaped 
the fate of other public men, nor failed to incur censure 
1C 
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and detraction' of the bitterest, most unrelenting, and most 
malignant character : and though not always insensible to 
the pain it was meant to inflict, I have borne it in general 
with composure, and without disturbance, waiting as I bavo 
done, in perfect and undoubting confidence, for the ultimate 
triumph of justice and truth, and in the entire persuasion 
that lime would settle all things as they should be, and that 
whatever wrong or injustice I might experience at the 
hands of man, He to whom all hearts are open and fully 
known, would, by the inscrutable 7 dispensations* of his prov¬ 
idence, rectify all error, redress all wrong, and cause ample 
justice to be done. 

4. But I nave not meanwhile been unsustained. Every 
where throughout the extent of this great continent I have 
had cordial, warm-hearted, faithful, and devoted friends, who 
have known me, loved me, and appreciated my motives. 
To them, if language were capable of fully expressing my 
acknowledgments, I would now offer all the return I have 
the power to make for their genuine, disinterested, and per¬ 
severing fidelity and devoted attachment—the feelings and 
sentiments of a heart overflowing with never-ceasing grati¬ 
tude. If, however, I fail in suitable language to express 
my gratitude to them for all the kindness they have shown 
me, what shall I say, what can I say at all commensurate’ 
with those feelings of gratitude with which I have been in¬ 
spired by the State whose humble representative and'ser¬ 
vant I have been in this chamber? 

5. I emigrated from Virginia to the State of Kentucky now 
nearly forty-five years ago. I went as an orphan boy who 
had not yet attained the age of majority ; who had never 
recognized a father’s smile, nor felt his warm caresses; 
poor, penniless, without the favor of the great, with an im¬ 
perfect and neglected education, hardly sufficient for the or¬ 
dinary business and common pursuits of life ; but scarce 
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liiid I set my foot upon her generous soil when I was em¬ 
braced with parental fondness, caressed as though I had 
been a favorite child, and patronized with liberal and un¬ 
bounded munificence. 10 

6. From that period the highest honors of the State have 
been freely bestowed upon me ; and when, in the darkest 
hour of calumny and detraction, J seemed to be assailed by 
all the rest of tile world, she interposed her broad and im¬ 
penetrable shield, repelled the poisoned shafts that wore 
aimed for my destruction, and vindicated" my good name 
from every malignant and unfounded aspersion." I return 
with indescribable pleasure to linger a while longer, and 
mingle with the warm-hearted and whole-souled people of 
that State ; and, when the last scene shall forever close 
upon me, I hope that my earthly remains will be laid under 
her green sod with those of her gallant and patriotic sons. 

7. In the course of a long and arduous public service, es¬ 
pecially during the last eleven years in which I held a seat 
in the Senate, from the same ardor and enthusiasm of char¬ 
acter, I have no doubt, in the heat of debate, and in an 
honest endeavor to maintain mj T opinions against adverse 
opinions alike honestly entertained, as to the best course to 
be adopted for the public welfare, I may have often inadver¬ 
tently" and unintentionally, in moments of excited debate, 
made use of language that has been offensive, and sus¬ 
ceptible of injurious interpretation towards my brother 
senators. 

8. If there be any hero who retain wounded feelings of in¬ 
jury or dissatisfaction produced on such occasions, I beg to 
assure them that I now offer the most ample apology for any 
departure on my part from the established rnles of parlia¬ 
mentary decorum 14 and courtesy. On the other hand, I 
assure senators, one and all; without exception and without 
reserve, that I retire from this chamber without carrying 
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with me a single feeling of resentment or dissatisfaction to 
the Senate or any of its members. 

• 9. I go from this place under the hope that we shall, 
mutually, consign to perpetual oblivion whatever personal 
collisions may at any time unfortunately have occurred be¬ 
tween us ; and that our recollections shall dwell in future 
only on those conflicts of mind with mind, those intellectual 
struggles, those noble exhibitions of the powers of logic, 
argument,- and eloquence, honorable to the Senate and to the 
nation, in which each has sought and contended for what 
lie deemed the best mode of accomplishing one common ob¬ 
ject, the interest and the most happiness of our beloved 
country. To these thrilling and dclighttul scenes it will be 
my pleasure and my pride to look back in my retirement 
with unmeasured satisfaction. 


1. lL-LC9'TRi-ors; eminent, famous. 

2. Kd'di-ments ; first principles. 

3. Lu'cba-tive; gainful, profitable. 

4. Trans - hit' ted ; sent, bunded 

down. 

5. Ar'bi-ter ; n judge, an umpire. 

6. De-trao'tion ; slander, unjust cen¬ 

sure. 

7. In-sorc'ta-ble; hidden, undiscov- 

emble. 

8. Djs-pex-sa'tions ; distributions in 


the Divine government; dealings 
of God with his creatures. 
if. Com-mkn'su-kate ; equal in extent. 

10. Mc-nik'i-cenge; bounty, liberal¬ 

ity in giving or bestowing. 

11. Vin'di-oa-ted ; defended, justi¬ 

fied. 

12. As-i*er'sio>t ; calumny, censure. 
13.1 x - a d - v k it 'tent - ly ; carolcssly, 

without intention. 

14. Pk-co'kum-; propriety, dignity. 


LII. 

TUB HISTORY OB PRINCE ARTHUR. — Dickens, 

1. At two-and-thirty years of age, in the year 1200, John 
became King of England. His pretty little nephew, Ar¬ 
thur, had the best -claim to the throne; but John seized 
the treasure, and made fihe promises to the nobility, and 
got himself crowned at Westminster within a few weeks 
after Ins brother Richard’s death. I doubt whether the 
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crown could possibly have been put upon the head of u 
meaner coward, or a more detestable villain, if the country 
had been searched from end to end to find him out. 

2. The French king, Philip, refused to acknowledge the 
right of John to his new dignity, and declared in favor of 
Arthur. You must not suppose that lie had any gener¬ 
osity of feeling for the fatherless boy; it merely suited his 
ambitious schemes to oppose the King of England. So 
John and the French king went to war about Arthur. 

3. He was a handsome boy, at that time only twelve years 
old. lie was not born when his father, Geoffrey, had his 
brains trampled out at the tournament; 1 and, besides the 
misfortune of never having known a father’s guidance and 
protection, he had the additional misfortune to have a fool¬ 
ish mother (Constance by name), lately married to her 
third husband. She took Arthur, upon John’s accession, 
to the French king, who pretended to be very much his 
friend, and made him a knight, and promised him his 
daughter in marriage; but who cared so little about him 
in reality, that, finding it his interest to make peace with 
King John for a time, ho did so without the least consid¬ 
eration for the poor little prince, and heartlessly sacrificed 
all his interests. 

•1. Young Arthur, for two years afterward, lived quietly, 
and in the course of that time his mother died. But the 
French king, then finding it his interest to quarrel with 
King John again, again made Arthur his pretence, and in¬ 
vited the orphan boy to court. “You know your rights, 
prince,” said the French king, “and yon would like to be a 
king. Is it not so?” “Truly,” said Prince Arthur, “I 
should greatly like to be a king!” “Then,” said Philip, 
“you shall have two hundred gentlemen who are knights of 
mine, and with them you shall gt> to win back the prov¬ 
inces belonging to you, of which your uncle, the usurping 
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King of England, Inis taken possession. I myself, mean¬ 
while, will head a force against him in Normandy.” 

5. Prince Arthur went to attack the town of Mirebeau,* 
because bis grandmother, Eleanor, was living there, and 
because his knights said, “ Prince, if you can take her 
prisoner, you will be able to bring the king, your uncle, to 
terms!” But she was not to be easily taken. She was old 
enough by,this time—eighty; but she was as full of strat¬ 
agem 1 as she was full of years and w'ickedness. Iteceiviug 
intelligence of young Arthur’s approach, she shut herself 
up in a high tower, and encouraged her soldiers to defend 
it like men. Prince Arthur with his little army besieged 
the high tower. King John, hearing how matters stood, 
came up to the rescue with his arm}-. So here was a strango 
family party! The boy-prince besieging his grandmother, 
and his uucle besieging him! 

G. This position of allairs did not last long. One sum¬ 
mer night, King John, by treachery, got his men into the 
town, surprised Prince Arthur’s force, took two hundred 
of liis knights, and seized the prince himself in his bed. 
The knights were put in heavy irons, and driven away in 
open carts, drawn by bullocks, to various dungeons, wliero 
they were most inhumanly treated, and where some of 
them were starved to death. Prince Arthur was sent to 
the castle of Falaise. 

7. One da}', while lie was in prison at that castle, mournfully 
thinking it strange that one so young should lie in so much 
trouble, and looking out of the small window in the deep, 
dark wall, at the summer sky and the birds, the door was 
softly opened, and he saw his uncle, the king, standing in the 
shadow of the archway, looking very grim. 1 

8. “Arthur,” said the king, with liis wicked eyes more 
on the stone floor than cm liis nephew', “will you not trust 


* l'ron. luir-bO. 
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to the gentleness, the friendship, and the truthfulness of 
your loving uncle?” “I will tell my loving uncle that,” 
replied the hoy, “when lie does me right. Let him re¬ 
store to me my kingdom of England and then come to me 
and ask the question.” The king looked at him and went 
out. “ Keep that boy close prisoner,” said he to the war¬ 
den of the castle. Then the king took secret counsel with 
the worst of his nobles, how the prince was to be got rid 
of. Some said, “put out his eyes and keep him in prison, 
as Robert of Normandy was kept.” Others said, “Have 
him stabbed.” Others, “Have him poisoned.” 

9. King John, feeling that in any case, whatever was 
done afterward, it would be a satisfaction to his mind to 
have those handsome eyes burnt out, that had looked at 
him so proudly, while his own royal eyes were blinking* at 
the stone iloor, sent certain ruffians to Ealaise to blind 
the boy with red-hot irons. But Arthur so pathet¬ 
ically* entreated them, and shed such piteous tears, and so 
appealed to Hubert de Bourg, the warden of the castle, 
who had a love for him, and was a merciful, tender man, 
that Hubert could not bear it. To his eternal honor, he 
prevented the torture from being performed; and, at his 
own risk, sent the savages away. 

10. The chafed and disappointed king bethought him¬ 
self of the stabbing suggestion next; and, with his shuf¬ 
fling* manner and his cruel face, proposed it to one William 
de Bray. “ I am a gentleman, and not an executioner,” 
said William de Bray, and left the presence with disdain. 1 
But it was not difficult for a king to hire a murderer in 
those days. King John found one for his money, aud sent 
him down to the castle of Ealaise.—“On what errand dost 
thou come ?” said Hubert to this fellow.—" To dispatch 
young Arthur,” he returned. “ Go back to him who sent 
thee,” answered Hubert, “and say that I will do it!” 
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11. King John, very well knowing that Iluhert would 
never do it, but that he evasively sent this reply to save 
the prince or gain time, dispatched messengers to convey 
the young prisoner to the castle of Eouen. Arthur was 
soon forced from the kind Hubert,— of whom lie had 
never stood in greater need than then—carried away by 
night, and lodged in his now prison; where, through his 
grated window, he could hear the. deep waters of the river 
Seine rippling against the stone wall below. 

12. One dark night, as he lay sleeping, dreaming, per¬ 
haps, of rescue by those unfortunate gentlemen who were 
obscurely suffering and dying in his cause, ho was roused, 
and bidden by his jailer to come down the staircase to the 
foot of the tower. He hurriedly dressed himself, and 
obeyed. When they came to the bottom of the winding- 
stairs, and the night air from the river blew upon their 
faces, the jailer trod upon his torch, and put it out. Then 
Arthur, in the darkness, was hurriedly drawn into a soli¬ 
tary boat; and in that boat he found his uncle and oue 
other man. 

13. He knelt to them, and prayed them not to murder 
him. Deaf to his entreaties, they stabbed him, and sunk 
his body in the river with heavy stones. When the spring 
morning broke, the tower-door was closed, the boat was 
gone, the river sparkled on its way, and never more was 
any trace of the poor boy beheld by mortal eyes. 


. Tottr'xaoient (tur-) ; a mock-fight, 
or military sport. 

S. Stkat'a-gem ; artifice, deceit. 

I Guru ; of forbidding or fear-insDiring 
aspect. 


4. Blixk'ixo : looking evasively. 

5. Pa-tiiet'i-cai^i.y ; feelingly, 

ti. Shuf'klino; artful, equivocating. 
7. Dis-dain' ; aversion and contempt 
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Lin. 

HUBERT AND ARTHUR — Shakespeare. 

[William Siiakespeatie was bom nt Stratford-upon-Avon, England, 1564. 11 a 
died in 1616. Ah a writer, lie id considered one of the most expressive, natural, 
and elegant, ami perhaps the best on record, of what would be called pure Eng¬ 
lish style. lie is the author of thirty-five plays, besides poems and sonnets. 

The following scene is taken from “King John.” The young boy, Arthur, is 
lawful heir to the English crown, which has been usurped by his uncle, who em- 
nloys Hubert to put out his nephew's eyes.] 

Prince Arthur, Hubert, and Attendants. . 

Scene —A room in the castle, Northampton. 

Enter Hubert and two Attendants. 

Hubert. Heat me these irons hot; and look thou stand 
Within the arraswhen I strike my foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth, 

And bind the boy which you shall find with me. 

Fast to the chair: be heedful: hence, and watch. 

1st Attendant. I hope your warrant will bear out the 
deed. 

Hub. Uncleanly scruples! Fear not yon: look to’t. 

[Exeunt Attendants. 

Young lad, come forth; I have to say with you. 

Enter Arthur. 

Arthur. Good-morrow, Hubert. 

Hub. Good-morrow, little prince. 

Artii. As little prince (having so great a title 
To be more prince), as may be.—You are sad. 

Hub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 

Arth. Mercy on me! 

Methinks nobody should he sad hut I i 
Yet I remember when I was in France, 

Young gentlemen would be as sad as night. 

Only for wantonness. By my Christendom, 
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So I were out of prison, and kept slieep, 

I should be merry as the day is long; 

And so I would he here, hut that I doubt 
My uncle practises 3 more harm to me: 

He is afraid of me, and I of him: 

Is it my fault that I was Geoffrey’s son ? 

No indeed, is’t not; and I would to heaven 
I were your son, so yon would love me, Hubert. 

Hub. If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead: 

Therefore I will be sudden, and dispatch. ' 

Anm. Are you sick, Hubert ? You look pale to-day: 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick. 

That I might sit all night, and watch with you; 

I warrant, I love you more than you do me. 

Hub. His words do take possession of my bosom.- 
Read here, young Arthur. [Showing a paper. 

How now, foolish rheum! [Aside. 

Turning dispiteous 5 torture out of door! 

I must be brief; lest resolution drop 

Out at my eyes, in tender womanish tears.— 

Can you not read it? Is it not fair writ? 

Alim. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect: 

Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes? 

Hub. Young boy, I must 

Anm. And will you? 

Hub. And I will. 

Aura. Have you the heart ? When your head did but 
ache, 

I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 

(The best I had, a princess W'rought it me,) 

And I did never ask it you again: 

And with my hand at midnight held your head; 

And, like the watchful minutes to the hour. 
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Still and anon cheered up the heavy time; 

Saying, What lack you? and, Where lies your grief? 

Or, What good love may I perform for you ? 

Many a poor man’s son would have lain still, 

And ne’er have spoke a loving word to you: 

But you at your sick service had a prince. 

Nay, yon may think my love was crafty love, 

And call it, cunning: do, an if you will: 

If Heaven be pleased that you must use me ill. 

Why, then, you must.—Will yon put out mine eyes? 

These eyes, that never did, nor never shall, 

So much as frown on you ? 

Hub. I have sworn to do it; 

And with hot irons must I bfiru them out. 

AnTn. Ah, none, but in this iron age would do it! 

The iron of itself, though heat red-hot, 

Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears, 

And quench his fiery indignation, 

Even in the matter of mine innocence: v • 

Nay, after that, consume away in rust. 

But for containing fire to harm mine eye. 

Are you more stubborn-hard than hammered iron? 

An if an angel should have come to me, 

And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, 

I would not have believed no tongue hut Hubert’s. 

Hub. Come forth. [Stamps. 

Jtc-cntcr Attendants, with cord, irons, <£c. 

Do as I bid you do. 

Autit. 0, save me, Hubert, save me! My eyes are out, 
Even witli the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Hub. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here.. 
AltTli. Alas, what need you he so boist’rous-rough ? 

1 will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 

For Heaven’s sake, Hubert, let me not he bound! 
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Nay, hear mo, Hubert! drive these men away. 

And I will sit as quiet as a lamb; 

I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word. 

Nor look upon the irons angrily; 

Thrust but these men away, and I’ll forgive you. 

Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hun. Go, stand within; let me alone with him. 

1st ATTlsxn. I am best pleased to be from such a deed. 

[Exeunt Attendants. 

Arte. Alas! I then have chid away my friend: 

He hath a stern look, but a gentle heart:— 

Let him come back, that his compassion may 
Give life to yours. 

Hud. Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

Arte. Is there no remedy ? 

Hub. None, but to lose your eyes. 

•Airru. 0 heaven!—that there were but a mote in youre, 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wand’ring liair, 

Any annoyance in that precious sense! 

Then, feeling what small tilings are boist’rous there. 

Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

Hub. Is this your promise? Go to, hold your tongue. 
Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes: 

Let me not hold my tongue; let me not, Hubert 1 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 

So I may keep mine eyes; 0, spare mine eyes: 

Though to no use, but still to look on you! 

Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold, 

And would not harm me. 

Hujs. I can heat it, boy. 

Arte. No, in good sooth ;* the fire is dead with grief— 
Being create for comfort—to be used 
In undeserved extremes: See else yourself-: 
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There is no malice in this burning coal; 

The breath of heaven bath blown his spirit out, 

And strewed repentant ashes on his head. 

IIuu. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 

Arth. And if you do, you will but make it blush. 

And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert; 

Nay, it, perchance, will sparkle in your eyes; 

And, like a dog, that is compelled to fight, 

Snatch at bis master that doth tarrc" him on. 

All things, that you should use to do me wrong, 

Deny their office; only you do lack 

That mercy which fierce fire and iron extends,— 

Creatures of note, for mercy-lacking uses. 

Hun. Well, see to live; I will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes;* 

Yet am I sworn, and I did purpose,' boy, 

With this same very iron to burn them out. 

Arth. 0, now you look like Hubert! all this while 
You were disguised. 

Hub. Peace: no more. Adieu, 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead; 

I'll fill these dogged* spies with false reports. 

And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure, 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 

Will not offend thee. 

Arth. 0 heaven!—I thank you, Hilbert. 

Hub. Silence: no more. Go closely in with me: 

Much danger do I undergo" for thee. [Exeunt 


1. Ar'kas ; tapestry, curtains. 

2. Pkac'ti-ses ; transacts secretly. 
8. Dis-i , it / e-ous ; cruel. 

4. Sooth; truth. 

6 TaIUIk ; urge. 


• G. Owes; possesses. 

I ?. Puit'rosE; intend. 

1 8. DogV.eo; stubborn, surly. 

9. Un-ueb-uo' ; bear, pass through. 
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LIV. 

LOST IN THE PRAIRIE. 

[Fiom “Adventures in Texns”—a series of papers published in Blnck 
wood's Miiguziuo, Edinburgh, in 1844.] 

1. Neither the plantation, the cattle, nor my companions 
were visible, it is true ; but this gave mo no uneasiness. I 
felt sure that I knew the direction in which I had come, and 
that the island I had just left was one which was visible 
from the house ; while all around me were such numerous 
tracks of horses, that the possibility of my having lost 
my way never occurred to me, and I rode on quite un¬ 
concernedly. 

2. After riding for about an hour, however, I began to 
find the time rather long. I looked at my watch. It was 
past one o’clock. Wo had started at nine, and, allowing an 
hour and a half to have been spent in finding the cattle, 1 
had passed nearly three hours in my wild and unsuccessful 
hunt. I began to think that I must have got further from 
the plantation than I had as yet supposed. 

3. It was towards the end of March, the day clear and 
warm, just like a May day in the more northern States. 
The sun was now shining brightly out, but the early part 
of the morning had been somewhat foggy ; and, as I had 
only arrived at the plantation the day before, and had 
passed the whole afternoon and evening in-doors, I had no 
opportunity of getting acquainted with the bearings of tho 
house. I said to myself, however, that I could not be more 
than ten or fifteen miles from tho plantation, that I should 
soon come in sight of the herds of cattle, and that then 
there would be no difficulty in finding my way. But when 
I haJ ridden another hour, without seeing the smallest sign 
either of man or beast, I got seriously uneasy. 
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4. As far as tlio eye could reach was a waving sea of 
grass, here aud there an island of trees, but not a trace of 
a human being. At last I thought I had- made a discovery. 
The nearest clump of trees was undoubtedly the same which 
[ had admired and pointed out to iny companions soon after 
we had left the house. It bore a fantastic resemblance to 
a snake coiled up and about to dart upon its prey. About 
six or seven miles from the plantation, we had passed it on 
our right hand ; and if I now kept it upon my left, I could 
not fail to be going in a proper direction. 

5. So said, so done. I trotted on most perscveringly to¬ 
wards the point of the horizon whore I felt certain the houso 
must lie. One hour passed, then a second, then a third ; 
every now and then I stopped and listened, but nothing 
was audible, not a shot nor a shout. But, although I heard 
nothing, I saw something which gave me no great pleasure. 
In the direction in which we had ridden out, the grass was 
very abundant and the flowers scarce ; whereas the part of 
the prairie in which I now found myself presented the ap¬ 
pearance of a perfect flower-garden, with scarcely a square 
foot of green to ho seen. 

G. The most variegated' carpet of flowers I ever beheld 
lay unrolled before me ; red, yellow, violet, blue, every 
color, every tint was there ; millions of the most magnifi¬ 
cent prairie-roses, tubc-roscs, asters, dahlias, and fifty other 
kinds of flowers. The finest artificial’ garden in the world 
would sink into insignificance when compared with this 
parterre 1 of natnre’s-own planting. My horse could scarcely 
make his way through the wilderness of flowers, and I, for 
a time, remained lost in admiration of this scene of extraor¬ 
dinary beauty. The prairie in the distance looked as if 
clothed with rainbows, that waved to and fro over its 
aurface. 

7. But the difficulties and anxieties of my situation soon 
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banished all other thoughts, and I rode on with a perfect 
indifference through a scene that, under other circum¬ 
stances, would have captivated 4 my entire attention. All 
the stories that I had heard of mishaps in these endless 
prairies recurred in vivid coloring to my memory ; not more 
backwoodsmen’s legends, but facts, well authenticated by 
persons of undoubted veracity,* who had warned me, beforo 
I came to Texas, against venturing without guide or com¬ 
pass into those dangerous wilds. Even men who had been 
long in the country were often known to lose themselves, 
and to wander for days and weeks over these oceans ol 
grass, where no hill or variety of surface offers a landmark 
to the traveller. 

8. In summer and autumn, such a position would have 
one danger the less, that is, there would be no risk of dying 
of hunger; for at those seasons the most delicious fruits, 
grapes, plums, peaches, and others, are to be found in 
abundance. But we were now in early spring, and although 
I saw numbers of peach and plum trees, they were only in 
blossom. Of game, also, there was plenty, both fur and 
feather ; but I had no gun, and nothing appeared more 
probable than that I should die of hunger, although sur¬ 
rounded by food, and in one of the most fruitful countries 
in the world. This thought flashed suddenly across me, 
and, for a moment, my heart sunk within me as I first per¬ 
ceived the real danger of my position. 

9. After a time, however, other ideas came to console mo. 
I had been already four weeks in the country, and had rid¬ 
den over a largo slice of it in every direction, always 
through prairies, and I had never had any difficulty in iind- 
ing my way. True, but then I had always had a compass, 
und been in company. 1 had not Waited to reflect that a 
little more than four weeks was necessary to make one 
acquainted with the bearings of a district three times as 
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big as Now York Kt> te. Still, I (.bought it impossible that 
I should have got so far out of the right track as not to he 
able to find the house before nightfall, which was now, 
however, rapidly approaching. 

10. Indeed, the first shades of evening, strange as it may 
seem, gave this persuasion increased strength. Home-bred 
and gently nurtured as I was, my life, before coming to 
Te xas, had been by no means one of adventure, and I was 
so used to sleep with a roof over my head, that when I saw 
it getting dusk I felt certain that I could not be far from 
the house. The idea fixed itself so strongly in my mind, 
that I involuntarily spurred my mustang,® and trotted ou, 
peering out through the now fast-gathering gloom, in ex¬ 
pectation of seeing a light. Several times I fancied I heard 
the barking of the dogs, the lowing of cattle, or the merry 
laugh of the children. 

'll. “Hurrah 1 there is the house at last—I see the lights 
in the parlor windows." I urged my horse on, but when I 
came near the house, it proved to be an island of trees. What 
I had taken for candles were fire-llies, that now issued in 
swarms from out of the darkness of the island, and spread 
themselves over the prairie, darting about in every direc¬ 
tion, their small blue flames literally lighting up the plain, 
and making it appear as if I wore surrounded by a sea 
of Bengal fire. , It is impossible to conceive any thing 
more bewddering than such a ride as mine, on a warm 
March night, through the interminable, never-varying 
prairie. 

12. Overhead, the deep blue firmament, with its hosts ol 
bright stars ; at my feet, and all around, an ocean of magi¬ 
cal light, myriads of fire-flics floating upon the soft, still air 
To me it was like a scene of enchantment. I could die 
tinguish every blade of grass, every flower, each leaf o; 
the trees, but all in a strange, unnatural sort ol light, ana 
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in altered colors. Tube-roses and, asters, prairie-roses uud 
geraniums, dahlias and vine-branches, began to wave and 
move, to range themselves in ranks and rows. The whole 
vegetable world around me seemed to dance, as the swarms 
of living lights passed over it. 

13. Suddenly out of the sea of lire sounded a loud and 
long-ilra wu note. I stopped, listened, gazed around me. It 
was not repeated, and I rode on. Again the same sound, 
but this time the cadence was sad and plaintive. Again I 
made a halt, anil listened. It was repeated a third time, in 
a yet more melancholy tone, and I recognized it as the cry 
of the whip-poor-will. Presently it was answered from'a 
neighboring island by a katydid. My heart leaped for joy 
at hearing the note of the bird, the native minstrel of my 
own dear Maryland. 

14. In an instant the house where I was born stood be¬ 
fore the eyesight of my imagination. There were "the negro 
huts, the garden, the plantation, every thing exactly as I 
hail left.it. So powerful was the illusion, that I gave my 
horse the spur, persuaded that my father’s house lay before 
mo. The island, too, I took for the grove that surrounded 
our house. On reaching its border, I literally dismounted, 
and shouted out for Charon’ Tommy. There was a stream 
running through our plantation, which, for nine months out 
of the twelve, was only passable by- means of a ferry, and 
the old negro who officiated as ferryman was indebted to 
mo for the above classical cognomen. I believe I called 
twice, nay, three times, but no Charon Tommy answered; 
and I awoke as from a pleasant dream, somewhat 
ashamed of the length to which my excited imagination had 
hurried me. 

15. I now folt so weary and exhausted, so hungry and 
thirsty and, withal, my mind was so anxious and harassed 
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by my dangerous position, and the uncertainty how I should 
get out of it, that I was really incapable yf going any fur 
tlier. I felt quite bewildered, and stood for some time gaz¬ 
ing before me, and scarcely even troubling myself to think. 
At length I mechanically drew rny clasp-knife from my 
pocket, and set to work to dig a hole in the rich black soil 
of the prairie. 

1G. Into this hole I put the knotted end of my lasso, and 
then pushing it in the earth and stamping it down with my 
foot, as I had seen others do since I had been in Texas, I 
passed the noose over the mustang’s neck, and left him to 
graze, while I myself lay down outside the circle which the 
lasso® would allow him to describe,—an odd manner, it may 
seem, of tying up a horse, but the most convenient and 
natural one in a country where one may often find one’s 
self fifty miles from any house, and five-and-twenty from a 
tree or bush. 

17. I found it no easy matter to sleep, for on all sides 1 
heard the howling of wolves and jaguars,—an unpleasant 
serenade at any time, but most of all so in the prairie, un¬ 
armed and defenceless as I was. My nerves, too, were all 
in commotion, and I felt so feverish, that I do not know 
what I should have done had I not fortunately remembered 
that I had my cigar-case and a roll of tobacco in my pocket, 
—invaluable treasures in my present situation, and which, 
on this as on many other occasions, did not fail to soothe 
and calm my agitated thoughts. 

18. Luckily, too, being a tolerably confirmed smoker, 1 
carried a flint and steel with me ; for otherwise, although 
surrounded by lights, I should have been sadly at a loss for 
fire. A couple of cigars did mo an infinite deal of good, and, 
after a while, I sunk into the slumber of which I Btood so 
much in need. 
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1. Va'hie-oa-ted; diversified with 

colors; having varied tints. 

2. Au-Ti-n"ciAL; made by art; not 

natural. 

3. Partkuue (far-tart'); bods of flow¬ 

ers of various sizes and colors. 

4. Cap'ti-va-tkd; clmrtncd. 

5. Vk-iiao'i-tv; truthfulness. 

0 Mcs'tano ; name given to the 


nntivo horso of Texas and 
Mexico. 

7. Cha-ron (ta'ron) ; in ancient my 

thology, one whoso ollico was ta 
ferry the souls of tho deceased 
across the river Styx, tho princi¬ 
pal river of tho lower world. 

8. Las'ro ; u long rope with a noose, 

used for catching wild horsas 


LY. 

LOST IN TIIE PRAIRIE. —Continued. 

1. The day was hardly well broken when I was awake. 
The refreshing sleep I had enjoyed had given me now 
energy and courage. I felt hungry enough, to be sure, but 
light and cheerful, and I hastened to dig up the end of the 
lasso, and saddled my horse. I trusted that, though I had 
been condemned to wander over the prairie the whole of the 
preceding day, as a sort of punishment for my rashness, I 
should now have better luck, and having expiated 1 my fault, 
be at length allowed to find my' way. With this hope, I 
mounted my mustang, and resumed my ride. 

2. I passed several beautiful islands of pecan, plum, and 
peach trees. It is a peculiarity worthy of remark, that 
these islands are nearly always of one sort of tree. It is 
very rare to meet with one where there are two sorts. 
Like the boasts of the forest, that herd together according 
to their kind, so does this wild vegetation preserve itsell 
distinct in its different species. One island will be entirely 
composed of live-oaks, another of plum, and a third of pecan- 
trees ; the vine only is common to them all, and embraces 
them all alike in its slender but tenacious’ branches. 

3. I rode through several of these islands. They were 
perfectly' free from bushes and brushwood, and carpeted 
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with the most beautiful verdure it is possible to behold. I 
gazed at them in astonishment. It seemed incredible that 
nature, abandoned to herself, should preserve herself so 
beautifully clean and pure, and I involuntarily looked around 
me for some trace of the hand of man. But none was there. 

I saw nothing but herds of deer, that gazed wonderingly at 
me with their large clear eyes, and when I approached too 
near, galloped off in alarm. 

i. I was now skirting the side of an island of trees of 
greater extent than most of those I had hitherto seen. On 
reaching the end of it, I suddenly came in sight of an ob¬ 
ject presenting so extraordinary an appearance as far to 
surpass any of the natural wonders I had as yet beheld, 
either in Texas or the United States. At^tlie distance of 
about two miles rose a colossal 1 mass, in shape somewhat 
like a monumental mound or tumulus, and apparently of the 
brightest silver. As I came in view of it, the sun was just 
covered by a passing cloud, from the lower edge of which 
the bright rays shot down obliquely* upon this extraordi¬ 
nary phenomenon,* lighting it up in the most brilliant 
manner. 

5. At one moment it looked like a huge silver cone ; then 
took the appearance of an illuminated* castle, with pin¬ 
nacles and towers, or the dome of some great cathedi al; 
then of a gigantic elephant, covered with trappings, but 
always of solid silver, and indescribably magnificent. Had 
all the treasures of the earth been offered to me to say what 
it was, I should have been unable to answer. Bewildered 
by my interminable wanderings in the prairie, and weak¬ 
ened by fatigue and hunger, a superstitious feeling for a 
moment came over me, and I half asked myself whether 1 
had not reached some enchanted region, into which the evil 
spirit of the prairie was luring me to destruction by ap¬ 
pearances of supernatural strangeness and beauty. 
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6. Banishing these wild imaginings, I rode on in tho 
direction of this strange object; but it was only when I 
came within a very short distance that I was able to dis¬ 
tinguish its nature. It was a live-oak of most stupendous 
dimensions, tho very patriarch’ of the prairie, grown gray 
iu the lapse of ages. Its lower limbs had shot out in a 
horizontal, or rather a downward, slanting direction, and, 
reaching nearly to the ground, formed a vast dome several 
hundred feet in diameter, and full a hundred and thirty feet 
high. It had uo appearance of a tree, for neither trunk nor 
branches were visible. It seemed a mountain of whitish- 
green scales, fringed with a long silvery moss, that hung 
like innumerable beards from every bough and twig. 

7. Nothing ccjpld better convey the idea of immense and 
incalculable* ago than the hoary beard and venerable, ap¬ 
pearance of this monarch of the woods. Spanish moss, of a 
silvery gray, covered the whole mass of wood and foliage, 
from the topmost bougli down to the very ground,—short 
near tho top of the tree, but gradually increasing in length 
as it descended, until it hung like a deep fringe from the 
lower branches. 

8. I separated the vegetable curtain with my hands, and 
entered this august temple with feelings of involuntary 
awe. The change from the bright sunlight to the compara¬ 
tive darkness beneath tho leafy vault was so great, that I 
at first could scarcely distinguish any thing. When my 
eyes got accustomed to tho gloom, however, nothing could 
be more beautiful than the effect of tho sun’s rays, which, 
in forcing their way through the silvered leaves and mosses, 
took as many varieties of color as if they had passed 
through a window of painted glass, and gave the rich, sub¬ 
dued, and solemn light of some old cathedral. 

9. The trunk of the tree rose, free from all branches, full 
forty feet from the ground, rough and knotted, and of such 
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enormous size that it might have heen taken for a mass of 
rock, covered with moss and lichens, while many of its 
boughs were nearly as thick as the trunk of any tree I had 
ever previously seen. I was so absorbed in the contempla¬ 
tion of the vegetable giant, that for a short space I almost, 
“forgot my troubles ; but as I rode away from the tree they 
returned to me in full force, and my reflections wore ccr-. 
tainly of no very cheering or consolatory nature. 

10. I rode on, however, most perscveringly. The morn¬ 
ing slipped away ; it was noon, the sun stoud high in the 
cloudless heavens. My hunger was now increased to an in¬ 
supportable degree, and I felt as if something were gnawing 
within mo, something like a crab tugging and riving at my 
stomach with his sharp claws. This feeling left me after a 
time, and was replaced by a sort of squeamishness,* a faint, 
sickly sensation. 

11. But if hunger was bad, thirst was worse. For some 
hours I suflored martyrdom. At length, like the hunger, it 
died away, and was succeeded by a feeling of sickness. 
The thirty hours’ fatigue and fasting I had endured were 
beginning to tell upon my naturally strong nerves : I felt 
my reasoning powers growing weaker, and my presence of 
mind leaving me. A feeling of despondency 1 ” came over 
me—a thousand wild fancies passed through my bewildered 
brain ; while at times njy head grew dizzy, and I reeled in 
my saddle like a drunken man. These weak fits, as I may 
call them, did not last long ; and each time that I recovered 
I spurred my mustang onward: but it was all in vain—ride 
as far and as fast as I would, nothing was visible but a 
boundless sea of grass. 

12. At length I gave up all hope, except in that God 
whose almighty hand was so manifest in the beauteous 
works around me. I let the bridle fall on my horse’s neck, 
clasped my hands together, and prayed as 1 had never be 
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fore prayed, so heartily and earnestly. When I had finished 
my prayer I felt greatly comforted. It seemed to me that 
here in the wilderness, which man had not as yet polluted, 
1 was nearer to God, and that my petition would assuredly 
he heard. I gazed cheerfully around, persuaded that I 
should yet escape from the peril in which I stood. As 
I did so, with what astonishment and inexpressible de¬ 
light did I perceive, not ten paces off, the track of a 
horse. 

13. The effect of this discovery was like an electric shock 
to me, and drew a cry of joy from my lips that made my 
mustang start and prick his cars. Tears of delight and 
gratitude to Heaven came into my eyes, and I could 
scarcely refrain from leaping oft’ my horse and kissing the 
Welcome signs that gave me assurance of succor. With 
renewed strength I galloped onward ; and, had I been a 
lover Hying to rescue his mistress from an Indian war- 
party, I could not have displayed more eagerness than I 
did in following up the trail of an unknown traveller. 

14. Never had I felt so thankful to Providence as at that 
moment. I uttered thanksgivings as I rode on, and con¬ 
templated the wonderful evidences of his skill and might, 
that offered themselves to me on all sides. The aspect of 
every thing seemed changed, and I gazed with renewed ad¬ 
miration at the scenes through which I passed, and which 
I had previously been too preoccupied by the danger of my 
position to notice. The beautiful appearance of the islands 
struck me particularly as they lay in the distance, seeming 
to swim in the bright golden beams of the noonday sun, 
like dark spots of foliage in the midst of the waving grasses 
and many-hued flowers of the prairie. 

15. Before me lay the eternal flower-carpet, with its in¬ 
numerable asters, tube-roses, and mimosas, that delicate 
plant, which, when you,approach it, lifts its head, seems to 
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look at you, and then droops and shrinks hack in alarm. 
This I saw it do, when I was two or three paces from it, 
and without my horse’s foot having touched it. Its long 
roots stretch out horizontally in the ground, and the ap¬ 
proaching tread of a horse or man is communicated through 
them to the plant, and produces this singular phenomenon. 
When the danger is gone by, and the earth ceases to 
vibrate, the mimosa may be seen to raise its head again, 
but quivering and trembling, as though not yet fully re¬ 
covered from its fears. 

16. I had ridden on for three or four hours, following tho 
track I had so fortunately discovered, when I came upon 
the trace of a second horseman, who appeared to have here 
joined the first traveller. It ran in a parallel direction to 
the one I was following. 

17. Had it been possible to increase my joy, this dis¬ 
covery would have done so. I could now entertain no 
doubt that I had hit upon the way out of this terrible 
prairie. It struck me as rather singular that two travellers 
should have met in this immense plain, which so few per¬ 
sons traversed ; but that they had done so was certain, for' 
there was the track of the two horses as plain as possible. 
The trail was fresh, too, and it was evidently not long since 
tho horsemen had passed. It might still be possible to 
overtake them, and in this hope I rode on faster than ever,— 
as fast, at least, as my mustang could carry me through 
the thick grass and flowers, which, in many places, were 
four or five feet high. 

18. During the next three hours, I passed over some ten 
or twelve miles of ground ; but although the trail still 
lay plainly and broadly marked before me, I saw nothing of 
those who had left it. Still I persevered. I must overtake 
them sooner or later, provided I did not lose the track ; and 
that I was most careful not to do, keeping my eyes fixed 
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upon till! ground as I rode along, not deviating from tha 
line which the travellers had followed. 


1. Ex'm-a-ied ; atoned for. 

2. Tk-na'cious ; clinging, adhesive. 

8. Co-lo3'sal ; very large, high. 

4 . Ob-lique'lv ; aslant, not perpen¬ 

dicularly. 

5. Phk-nom'e-non; remarkable ap¬ 

pearance. 

G. Il-lu'min-a-ted; lighted up. 


7. Pa^tri-aiioii ; tlio old nnd vcncr. 
able fatlior or head of a family. 

8. In-cai/ou-la-ijlk ; beyond calcu¬ 
lation, not to be counted. 

9. Squeam'i3ii-nks3 ; oxcessivo nico- 

ness, sickly sensibility, nausea. 
10. DEfl-roNi/EN-oY; a sinking or de¬ 
jection of spirits, loss of courage. 


LYI. 

LOST IN THE PRAIRIE. —Concluded. 

1. In this manner the day passed away, and evening 
approached. I still felt hope and courage ; but my physi¬ 
cal strength began to give way. The gnawing sensation 
of hunger increased. I was sick and faint; my limbs be¬ 
came heavy’, my blood seemed chilled in my veins, and all 
my senses appeared to grow duller under the influence of 
exhaustion, thirst, antj hunger. My eyesight becunio misty, 
my heaving less acute, 1 the bridle felt cold and heavy in my 
fingers. 

2. Still I rode on. Sooner or later I must find an outlet; 
the prairie must have an end somewhere. It is true the 
whole of Southern Texas is one vast prairie ; but then there 
are rivers flowing through it, and if I could roach one of 
those, I should not be far from the abodes of men. By fol¬ 
lowing the streams five or six miles up or down, I should 
be sure to find a plantation. 

3. As I was thus reasoning with and encouraging myself, 
I suddenly perceived the traces of a third horse, running 
parallel to the two which I had been so long following. 
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This was indeed encouragement. It was certain that three 
travellers, arriving from different points of the prairie, and 
all going in the same direction, must have some object, 
must be repairing to some village or clearing ; and where or 
what this was had now become indifferent to me, so long 
as I once more found myself among my fellow-men. I 
spurred on my mustang, who was beginning to flag a little 
in his pace, with the fatigue of our long ride. 

i. The sun set behind the high trees of an island that 
bounded my view westward, and there being little or no 
twilight in those southerly latitudes, the broad day was 
almost instantaneously replaced by the darkness of night. 

I could proceed no further without losing the track of tho 
three horsemen ; and as I happened to be close to an island, 

I fastened my mustang to a branch with the lasso, and 
threw myself on the grass under the trees. 

5. This night, however, I had no fancy for tobacco. I 
tried to sleep, but in vain. Once or twice I began to doze, 
but was roused again by violent cramps and twitchiugs in 
all my limbs. There is nothing more horrible than a night 
passed in the way I passed that one, faint and weak, en¬ 
during torture from hunger and thirst, striving after sleep- 
and never finding it. I can only compare the sensation of 
hunger I experienced, to that of twenty pairs of pincers 
tearing at my stomach. 

G. With the first gray light of morning I got up and pre¬ 
pared for departure. It was a long business, however, to 
get my horse ready. The saddle, which at other times I 
could throw upon his back with two fingers, now seemed 
made of lead, and it was as much as I could do to lift it. I 
had still more difficulty to draw the girths tight; but at 
last I accomplished this, and scrambling upon my beast, 
rode off. Luckily, my mustang’s spirit was pretty well 
taken out of him by the last.two days’ work ; for if he had 
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boon fresh, the smallest spring on one side would have suf¬ 
ficed to .throw mo out of the saddle. As it was, I sat upon 
him like an automaton,’ hanging forward over his neck, 
sometimes grasping the mane, and almost unable to use 
either rein or spur. 

1. I had ridden on for some hours in this helpless man¬ 
ner, when I came to a place where the three horsemen 
whose track I was following had apparently made a halt, 
perhaps passed the previous night. The grass was trampled 
and beaten down in a circumference of some fifty or sixty 
feet, and there was a confusion in the horse-tracks as if they 
had ridden backward and forward. 

8. Fearful of losing the right track, I was looking care¬ 
fully about mo to see in what direction they had recom¬ 
menced their journey, when I noticed something white 
among the long grass. I got off my- horse to pick it up. 
It was a piece of paper with my own name written upon it; 
and I recognized it as the back of a letter in which my to¬ 
bacco had been wrapped, and which I had thrown away at 
my haltiiig;placc of the preceding night. I looked around, 
and recognized the island and the very tree under which 1 
had slept or endeavored to sleep. The horrible truth in¬ 
stantly flashed across me—the horse-tracks I had been fol¬ 
lowing were my own : since the preceding morning I had 
been riding in a circle! 

9. I stood for a few seconds thunderstruck by this dis¬ 
covery, and then sank upon the ground in utter despair. 
At that moment I should have been thankful to any otic 
who would have knocked me on the head as I lay’. All I 
wished for was to die as speedily as possible. 

10. I remained, I know not how long, ly r ing in a despond 
ing, half insensible state, upon the grass. Several hours 
must have elapsed ; for when I got up the suu was low in 
the western heavens. My head was so weak and wander- 
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mg, that I could not well explain to myself how it was that 
I had been thus riding after my own shadow. Yet the 
thing was clear enough. Without landmarks, and in tho 
monotonous scenery of the prairie, I might have gone on 
forever following my horse’s track, and going back when I 
thought I was going forward, had it not been for the dis¬ 
covery of the tobacco paper. 

11. I was, as I subsequently learned, in the Jacinto 
prairie, one of the most beautiful in Texas, full sixty miles 
long and broad; but in which the most experienced hunters 
never risked themselves without a compass.’ It was little 
wonder then, that I, a mere boy of two-and-twenty, just 
escaped from college, should have gone astray in it. 

12. I now gave myself up for lost, and, with the bridle 
twisted round my hand, and holding on as well as I could 
by the saddle and mane, I let my horse choose his own road. 
It would perhaps have been better if I had done this sooner. 
The beast’s instinct would probably have led him to somo 
plantation. When he found himself left to his own guid¬ 
ance ho throw up. his head, snuffed tho air three or four 
tunes, and then turning round, set off' in a contrary direc¬ 
tion to that he was before going, and at such a brisk pace, 
that it was as much as I could do to keep upon him. Every 
jolt caused mo so much pain, that I was more than once 
tempted to let myself fall off'his back. 

13. At last night came, and thanks to the lasso, which 
kept my horse in awe, I managed to dismount and secure 
him. The whole night through I suffered from racking 
pains in my head, limbs, and body. I felt as if I had been 
broken on the wheel: not an inch of my whole person but 
ached and smarted. -My hands were grown thin and trans¬ 
parent, my cheeks fallen, in, my eyes deep sunk in their 
sockets. When I touched my face I could feel the cliango 
that bad taken place, and as I did so I caught myself 
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once or twice laughing like a child—I was becoming 
delirious.' 

14. In the morning I could scarcely rise from the ground, 
so utterly weakened and exhausted was I by my three 
days’ fasting, anxiety, and fatigue. I have heard say that ' 
a man in good health can live nine days without food. It 
may he so in a room or a prison ; but assuredly not in a 
Texan prairie. I am quite certain that the fifth day would 
have seen the last of me. I should never have been able to 
mount my mustang, but he had fortunately lain down, so I 
got into the saddle, and he rose up with me and started off 
of his own accord. 

15. As I rode along, the strangest visions seemed to pass 
before me. I saw the most beautiful cities that a painter’s 
fancy ever conceived, with towers, cupolas, 1 and columns, 
of which the summits lost themselves in the clouds ; marble 
hasins and fountains of bright sparkling water, rivers flow¬ 
ing with liquid gold and silver, and gardens in which the 
trees were bowed down with the most magnificent fruit— 
fruit that I had not strength enough to raise my hand to 
pluck. My limhs wore heavy as lead—my tongue, lips, and 
gums, dry and parched. I breathed with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty, and within me was a burning sensation, as if I had 
swallowed hot coals ; while my extremities, both hands and 
feet, did not appear to form a part of myself, but to bo in¬ 
struments of torture affixed to me, and causing me the 
most intense suffering. 

hi. I have a confused recollection of a sort of rushing 
noise, the nature of which I was unable to determine, so 
nearly had all consciousness left mo ; then of finding myself 
among trees, the leaves and boughs of which scratched and 
heat against my face as I passed through ; then of a sudden 
and rapid descent, with the broad bright surface of a river 
below me. I clutched at a branch, but my fingers had no 
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strength to retain their grasp; there tvas a hissing, splash¬ 
ing noise, and the waters closed over my head. 

17. I soon rose, and endeavored to strike out with my 
arms and legs, but in vain; I was too weak to swim, and 
again I went down. A thousand lights seemed to dance 
before my eyes; there was a noise in my brain as if-a four- 
and-twenty-pounder had been fired close to my car. Jnst 
then a hard hand was wrung into my neckcloth, and I felt 
myself dragged out of the water. The next iustant my 
senses left mo. 


1. A-cute'; keen, pensitive. i 

2. Au-tom'a-ton; a self-moving ma¬ 

chine, a figure moved by muchin-! 
cry. 

3. Com'pass ; a circular box, contain¬ 

ing n card with the points of di¬ 
rection, ami a movable magnetic 


needle, which always points to tho 
north. 

4. DE-un'i-oua; roving in mind, light¬ 

headed. 

5. Cc'po-las; domes, spherical vaults 

on the top of edifices; the round 
tops of structures. 


LYII. 

THE TWO FRIEXDS.— Wordsworth. 

t Willi am Wonnswomri, one of the most distinguished of the English 
poets, was horn ut Cockcrmouth, in Cumberland, in 1770. He entered St. 
John's College, Cambridge, 1737, and, on tho completion of his studies 
made the tour of Europe ntu time when the French Revolution had attained 
its grand crisis. In 1793, his “Descriptive Sketches” and “Evening Walk” 
appeared, both of which grow out of his observations of foreign travel. In 
17*JS, he published, in conjunction with Coleridge, a collection of “Lyrical 
Ballads.” In 1811 appeared his great work, “The Excursion,” and, shortly 
after, “ Tno White Dove of Rylstone.” His autobiographical poem, “ The 
Prelude, or the Growth of a Poet’s Mind,” was not published until after hia 
death, which occurred in 1850. Wordsworth’s poetry is distinguished lor 
its exquisite simplicity, its fidelity to nature, and the charm which it throw? 
around tho most ordinary and common objects.] 

1. We talked with open heart and tongue, 
Allectionate and true ; 

A pair of friends, though I was young, 

And Matthew seventy-two. 
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2. Wo lay beneath a spreading oak, 

Beside a mossy seat; 

And from the turf a fountain broke, 

And gurgled at our feet. 

8. “ Now, Matthew,” said I, “ let us match 
This water’s pleasant tune 
With some old border-song, or catch 
That suits a summer’s noon ; 

4. “ Or of the church clock and the chimeo 

Sing here beneath the shade. 

That half-mad thing of witty rhymes 
Which you last April made.” 

5. In silence Matthew iay, and eyed 

The spring beneath the tree ; 

And thus the dear old man replied, 

The gray-haired man of glee : 

fi. “ No check, no stay, this streamlet fcaru 
How merrily it goes ! 

’Twill murmur on a thousand years, 

And flow as it now flows. 

'I. "And here, on this delightful day, 

I cannot choose but think 
How oft, a vigorous man, I lay 
Beside this fountain’s brink. 

.8. “My eyes are dim with childish team, 
My heart is idly stirred, 

For the same sound was in my ears 
Which in those days I heard. 

8. “ Thus fares it still in our decay ; 

And yet the wiser mind 
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Mourns less for what age takes away, 
Than what it leaves behind. 

10. “The blackbird amid leafy trees, 

The lark above the hill, 

Lot loose their carols when they.please, 
Are quiet when they will. 

11. “-With Nature never do they wage 

A foolish strife ; they see 
A happy youth, and their old age 
Is beautiful aud free. 

12. “ But we are pressed by heavy laws, 

And often, glad no more, 

We wear a face of joy, because 
AVc have been glad of yore. 

13. “ If there be one who need bemoan 

llis kindred laid in earth, 

The household hearts that were his own, 
It is the man of mirth. 

14. “My days, my friend, arc almost gone, 

.My life has been approved ; 

Aud many love me; but by none 
Am I enough beloved.” 

lft. “Now both himself and me lie wrongs, 
The man who thus complains 1 
I live aud sing my idle songs 
Upon these idle plains. 

10. “ And, Matthew, for thy children dead, 
I’ll be a son to thee 1” 

At this he grasped my hand, and said, 

“ Alas I that cannot be." 
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17. Wo rose up from the fountain side ; 

And down the smooth descent 
Of the green sheep-track did we glide ; 
And through the wood we went. 

18. And ere we came to Leonard’s rock, 

He sang those witty rhymes 
About the crazy old church clock, 

And the bewildered chimes. 


Lvm. 

MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE.— Hawthorne. 

[Nathaniel Hawthorns, nn eminent prose writer, wils born nt Snlet.i, 
Mass., in 1804. Ilis first literary productions Attracted little attention, and, 
for ft long time, ho made very slow progress in popular fatno. “Twice- 
told Tales” appeared in 18G7 ; “ Mosses from an Old Manse,” in 1840 ; and 
“The Scarlet Letter,” a very remarkable production, in 181)0. He subse¬ 
quently published “The Blithcdale Komimec,” “The IIouso of Soven 
Gables,” “ Tl.o Marble Fuun,” and several minor productions. Ilis works 
arc described ns “full of glancing wit, of tender satire, and exquisito natural 
dc.-cription ; of subtle and strange analysis of human life, darkly possionut* 
and tviord.” lie died in 1864. 

1. We stand now on the river’s brink. It may well be 
called the Concord—the river of peace and quietness—for 
it is certainly the most unexcitahle and sluggish stream 
that over loitered, imperceptibly, towards its eternity, the 
sea. Positively, I had lived three weeks beside it, before it 
grew quite clear to my perception which way the current 
flowed. It never has a vivacious 1 2 aspect, except when a 
northwestern breeze is vexing its surface, on a sunshiny day. 

2. From the incurable indolence of its nature, the stream 
is happily incapable of becoming the slave of human in¬ 
genuity, 1 as is the fate of so many a wild, free, mountain- 
torrent. While all things else are compelled to subserve 
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Bom'i useful purpose, it idles its sluggish life away in lazy 
liberty, without turning a solitary spindle, or affording even 
water-power enough to grind the corn that grows upun its 
banks. 

3. The torpor 1 of its movement allows it nowhere a 
bright, pebbly shore, nor so much as a narrow strip of 
glistening sand, in any part of its course. It slumbers be¬ 
tween broad prairies, kissing the long meadow-grass, and 
bathes the overhanging boughs of elder-bushes and willows, 
or the roots of elm and ash trees, and clumps of maples. 
Flags and rushes grow along its plaslty shore ; the yellow 
water-lily spreads its broad, flat leaves on the margin ; and 
tho fragrant white pond-lily abounds, generally selecting a 
position just so far from the river’s bank that it cannot be 
grasped, save at the hazard of plunging in. 

4. It is a marvel whence this perfect flower derives its 
loveliness and perfume, springing, as it does, from the black 
mud over which the river sleeps, and where lurk the Blimy 
eel, and speckled frog, and the mud-turtle, whom continual 
washing cannot cleanse. It is the same black mud out of 
which the yellow lily sucks its rank life and noisome* odor. 
Thus we see, too, in the world, that some persons assimi¬ 
late 1 only what is ugly and evil from the same moral circum¬ 
stances which supply good and beautified results the fra¬ 
grance of celestial flowers—to the daily life of others. 

5. The Old Manse 1—we had almost forgotten it, but will 
return thither through the orchard. This was set out by 
the last clergyman, in the decline of his life, when the 
neighbors laughed at the hoary-headed man for planting 
trees, from which ho could have no prospect of gathering 
fruit. Even had that been the case, there was only so 
much the better motive for planting them, in the pure and 
unselfish hope of benefiting his successors, an end so 
seldom achieved by more ambitious efforts. But the old 
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minister, before reaching his patriarchal age of ninety, ate 
the apples from this orchard during many years, and added 
silver and gold to his annual stipend, by disposing of the 
superfluity. 

6. It is pleasant to think of him, walking among the trees 
in the quiet afternoons of early autumn, and picking up 
here and there a windfall ; while he observes how heavily 
the branches are weighed down, and computes 6 the number 
of empty flour-barrels that will be filled by their burden. 
He loved each tree, doubtless, as if it had been his own 
child. An orchard has a relation to mankind, and readily 
connects itself with matters of the heart. The trees pos¬ 
sess a domestic character; they have lost the wild nature 
of their forest kindred, and have grown humanized by re¬ 
ceiving the care of man, as well as by contributing to his 
wants. 

7. I have met with no other such pleasant trouble in tho 
world, as that of finding myself, with only the two or three 
mouths which it was my privilege to feed, tho sole inheritor 
of the old clergyman’s wealth of fruits. Throughout the 
summer, there were cherries and currants ; and then came 
Autumn, with his immense burden of apples, dropping them 
continually from his overladen shoulders as lie trudged 
along. In the stillest afternoon, if I listened, tho thump ol 
a great apple was audible, falling without a breath of wind, 
from the mere necessity of perfect ripeness. And, besides, 
there were pear-trees, that flung down bushels upon bushels 
of heavy pears ; and peach-trees, which, iu a good year, 
tormented me with peaches, neither to be eaten nor kept, 
nor, without labor and perplexity, to be given away. 

8. The idea of an infinite’ generosity and inexhaustible 
bounty, on the part of our mother Nature, was well worth 
obtaining through such cares as these. That feeling can be 
enjoyed in perfection not only by the natives of summer- 
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islands, where the bread-fruit, the cocoa, the palm, and thu 
orange grow spontaneously,’ and hold forth the ever-ready 
meal ; but, likewise, almost as well, by a man long habitu¬ 
ated to city-life, who plunges into such a solitude as that of 
the Old Manse, where he plucks the fruit of trees that he 
did not plant; and which, therefore, to my heterodox 9 taste, 
bears the closer resemblance to those that grew in Eden. 

9. Not that it can be disputed that the light toil requisite 
to cultivate a moderately-sized garden, imparts such zest to 
kitchen vegetables as is never found in those of the market- 
gardener. Childless men, if they would know something of 
the bliss of paternity, 10 should plant a seed—be it squash, 
bean, Indian corn, or perhaps a mere (lower, or worthless 
weed—should plant it with their own hands, and nurse it 
from infancy to maturity," altogether by their own care. 
If there be not too many of them, each individual plant be¬ 
comes an object of separate interest, 

10. My garden, that skirted the avenue of the Manse, was 
of precisely the right extent. An hour or two of morning 
labor was all that it required. But I used to visit and re 
visit it a dozen times a day, and stand in deep contempla 
tion over my vegetable progeny, 11 with a love that nobody 
could share or conceive of, who had never taken part in the 
process of creation. It was one of the most bewitching 
sights in the world to observe a hill of beans thrusting aside 
the soil, or a row of early peas just peeping forth suffi¬ 
ciently to trace a line of delicate green. 

11. Later in the season, the humming-birds were attracted 
by the blossoms of a peculiar variety of bean ; and they 
were a joy to me, those little spiritual visitants, for deign¬ 
ing to sip any food out of my nectar-cups. Multitudes of 
bees used to bury themselves in the yellow blossoms of the 
summer squashes. This, too, was a deep satisfaction; 
although, when they had laden themselves with sweets, 
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they flew away to some unknown hive, which would give 
back nothing in requital of what my garden had con¬ 
tributed. . But I was glad thus to fling a benefaction upon 
the passing breeze, with the certainty that somebody must 
profit by it, and that there would be a little more honey in 
the world, to allay the sourness and bitterness which man¬ 
kind is always complaining of. Yes, indeed; my life was 
the sweeter for that honey. 


1. Vi-ya'cious ; active, lively. 

2. In-ge-no'i-tt ; skill, power of in¬ 

vention. 

8. Toit'i-on; plowness, sluggishness, 
dullness. 

4. Noi'bomk; noxious, offensive. 

5. As-siai'i-late ; to convert into n 

like Mibstance. 

6. CoM-ruTi/; to reckon, to calcu¬ 

late. I 

7 I n'j?i-nitk ; boundless. J 


8. SroN-TA'jfE-ocs-LY; \ oluntarily, 

by its own force and onergy. 

9. IIet'ek-o-ijox ; unorthodox, not 

according to received opinion. 

10. Pa-tkk'ni-ty ; the relation of a 

lather. 

11. Ma-tc'ri-ty; ripeness, comple¬ 

tion. 

11. Puoo'e-ny ; offspring, race: here 
used in tho sense of offspring of 
one’s euro or labor. 


LIX. 

.JUAN PONCE DE LEON AND THE WONDERFUL 
FOUNTAIN.— Irvixg. 

[Juan Ponce de Leon, a nutivo of Leon, ia Spain, accompanied Columbus 
on his second voyage, in 14113. Ilo distinguished himself in various bailies 
with the Indians, and required a name for sagacity ns well ns valor. Ho 
conquered the island of l‘orto liico, and was afterwards appointed its gov¬ 
ernor.] 

1. Juan Poxce de Lf.ox resigned the command of Porto 
Rico, with tolerable grace. The loss of one wild island and 
wild government was of little moment, when there was a 
new world to be shared out, where a bold soldier like him¬ 
self, with sword and buckler, might readily carve out new 
fortunes for himself. Besides, ho had now amassed wealth 
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to assist him in his plans, and, like many of the early dis 
coverers, his brain was teeming with the most romantic' 
enterprises. He had conceived the idea that there was yet 
a third world to be discovered, and ho hoped to be the first 
to reach its shores, and thus secure a renown’ equal to that 
of Columbus. 

2. While cogitating 1 these things, and considering which 
way he should strike forth in the unexplored regions 
around him, he met with some old Indians, who gave him 
tidings of a country which promised, not merely to satisfy 
the cravings of his ambition, but to realize the fondest 
dreams of the poets. They assured him that, far to the 
north, there existed a laud abounding in gold, and in all 
manner of delights ; but, above all, possessing a river of 
such wonderful virtue, that whoever bathed in it would be 
restored to youth 1 

3. They added, that in times past, before the arrival of 
the Spaniards, a large party of the natives of Cuba had de¬ 
parted northward in search of this happy land and this 
river of life, and, having never returned, it was concluded 
that they were flourishing in renovated 4 youth, detained by 
the pleasures of that enchanting country. 

4. ITerc was the dream of the alchemist 5 realized I One 
had but to find this gifted land, and revel in the enjoyment 
of boundless riches and perennial* youth I Nay, some of 
the ancient Indians declared that it was not necessary to go 
so far in quest of these rejuvenating’ waters, for that, in a 
certain island of the Bahama group, called Bimini, which 
lay far out in the occcan, there was a fountain possessing 
the same marvellous and inestimable qualities. 

5. Juan Ponce dc Leon listened to these tales with fond 
credulity.* He was advancing in life, and the ordinary term 
of existence seemed insufficient for his mighty plans. Could 
he but plunge into this marvellous fountain or gifted river, 
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and come out with his battered, war-worn body restored to 
the strength and freshness and suppleness of youth, and nis 
head still retaining the wisdom and knowledge of age, what 
enterprises might he not accomplish in the additional course 
of vigorous years insured to him ! 

C. It may seem incredible, at the present day, that a 
man of years and experience could yield any faith to a story 
which resembles the wild fiction of an Arabian tale ; but the 
wonders and novelties breaking upon the world in that age 
of discovery, almost realized the illusions’ of fable, and the 
imaginations of the Spanish voyagers had become so heated, 
that they were capable of any stretch of credulity. 

1. So fully persuaded was the worthy old cavalier of the 
existence of the region described to him. that he fitted out 
three ships at his own expense to prosecute the discovery, 
nor had he any difficulty in finding adventurers in abun¬ 
dance ready to cruise with him in quest of this fairy-land. 

8. It was on the third of March, 1312, that Juan Ponce 
sailed with his three ships from the port of St. Germain, in 
the island of Port Rico. lie kept for some distance along 
.the coast of Hispaniola, and then, stretching away to the 
northward, made for the Bahama Islands, and soon fell in 
with the first of the group. 

9. He was favored with propitious weather and tranquil 
seas, and glided smoothly with wind and current along that 
verdant archipelago,” visiting one island after another, until, 
on the fourteenth of the month, he arrived at Guanahani, or 
St. Salvador, where Christopher Columbus had first put his 
foot on the shores of the New World. His inquiries for the 
island of Bimini were all in vain, and as to the fountain of 
youth, he might have drunk of every fountain, and river, and 
lake in the archipelago, even to the salt pools of Turk’s 
Island, without being a whit the younger. 

10. Still, lie was not discouraged; but, having repaired 
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liis ships, ho again put to sea and shaped his collide to the 
northwest. On Sunday, the 27 th of March, he came in sight 
of what he supposed to be an island, but was prevented 
from landing by adverse weather. He continued hovering 
about it for several days, buffeted by the elements, until, in 
the night of the second of April, ho succeeded in coining to 
anchor under the land, in thirty degrees eight minutes of 
latitude. The whole country was in the fresh bloom of 
spring; the trees were gay with blossoms, and the fields 
covered with dowers ; from which circumstance, as well as 
from having discovered it on Palm Sunday (Pascua Florida), 
he gave it the name of Florida, which it retains to the pres¬ 
ent day. The Indian name of the country was Cantio. 

11. Juan Ponce landed and took possession of the country 
in the name of the Castilian sovereigns. lie afterwards 
continued for several weeks ranging the coast of this 
flowery land, and struggling against the Gulf-stream and 
the various currents which sweep it. In all his attempts to 
explore the country, he met with resolute and implacable 
hostility on the part of the natives, who appeared to be a 
fierce and warlike race. 

12. He was disappointed also in his hopes of finding gold, 
nor did any of the rivers or fountains which he examined 
possess the rejuvenating virtue. Convinced, therefore, that 
this was not the promised land of Indian tradition, he 
turned his prow homeward on the fourteenth of Juno, with 
the intention, in the way, of making one more attempt to 
find the island of Bimini. 

13. In the outset of his return, he discovered a group ot 
islets abounding with sea-fowl and marine animals. On one 
of them, his sailors, in the course of a single night, caught 
one hundred and seventy turtles, and might have taken 
many more had they been so inclined. They likewise took 
fourteen sea-wolves, and killed a vast quautity of pelicans 
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and other birds. To this group Jimu Ponce gave the name 
of the Tortugas, or Turtles, which they still retain. 

14. Proceeding in his cruise, lie touched at another group 
of islets near the Lucayos, to which lie gave the name of La 
Vieja, or the Old Woman group, because he found no inhab¬ 
itant there but one old Indian woman. This ancient sibyl 
he took on board his ship, to give him information about the 
labyrinth of islands into which he was entering, and per¬ 
haps he could not have had a more suitable guide in thd 
eccentric quest he was making. 

15. Notwithstanding her pilotage, however, lie was ex¬ 
ceedingly bailled and perplexed in his return voyage among 
the Bahama Islands, for he was forcing his way as it wero 
against the course of nature, and encountering the currents 
which sweep westward along these islands, and the trade- 
wind which accompanies them. For a long time he strug¬ 
gled with all kinds of dilliculties and dangers; and was 
obliged to remain upwards of a month in one of the islands 
to repair the damages which his ship had suU'erod in a 
storm. 

16. Disheartened at length by the perils and trials with 
which nature seemed to have beset the approach to Bimini, 
as to some fairy island in romance, he gave up the quest in 
person, and sent in his place a trusty captain, Juan Perez 
de Ortubia, who departed in one of the other ships, guided 
by the experienced old woman of the isles, and by another 
Indian. As to Juan Ponce, he made the best of his way 
back to Port Rico, where he arrived infinitely poorer in 
purse, and wrinkled in brow, by this cruise after inexhaus¬ 
tible riches and perpetual youth. 

17. lie had not been long- in port when his trusty envoy, 
Juan Perez, likewise arrived. Guided by the sage old 
womau, he had succeeded in finding the long-sought-for 
Bimini. He described it as being large, verdant, and cov- 
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crod willi beautiful groves. There were crystal springs and 
limpid streams ill abundance, which kept the island in per¬ 
petual verdure, but none that could restore to an old man 
the vernal greenness of his youth. 

18. Thus ended tho romantic expedition of Juan Ponce do 
Leon. Like many other pursuits of a chimera," it termina¬ 
ted in the acquisition of a substantial good. Though he 
had failed in finding the fairy fountain of youth, he had dis¬ 
covered in place of it the important country of Florida. 


1. Ro-man'tio; wild, fanciful, ex¬ 

traordinary. 

2. Rk-nown' ; fame, celebrity. 

3. Coo'i-ta-tixu ; thinking. 

4. Rkn'o-va-tkd ; renewed. 

5. Al' cue -miht ; a practiscr of al¬ 

chemy, n protended neienco which 
claimed that a power existed by 
which llio baser metals could be 
transmuted into gold, and that a 
remedy existed for ull diseases. 


6. P f.k-kn'xi-al ; perpetual, unceas¬ 

ing. 

7. Re-ju've-na-tino ; making young 

again. 

8. Cue-du'li-tt ; easiness of boiler. 

9. Il- mj' sions ; deceptive appear¬ 
ances. falsehoods. 

10. Au-ciii-I’ki/a-oo; a sea iutoi 

spersed with islands. 

11. Cm-iiK-itA (ki-me’ra) ; a vain fan¬ 

cy, a thing of the imagination 


LX. 

SCROOGE AND HARLEY.— Dickens. 

1. Mauley was dead to begin with. There is no douht 
whatever about that. The register of his burial was signed 
by the clergyman, the clerk, the undertaker, and the chief 
mourner. Scrooge signed it; and Scrooge’s name was good 
upon ’Change, for anything he chose to put his hand to. 
Old Harley was as dead as a door-nail. 

2. Hind! I don’t mean to say that I know, of my own 
knowledge, what there is particularly dead about a door¬ 
nail. I might have been inclined, myself, to regard a 
coflin-nail as the deadest piece of ironmongery 1 in the 
trade. But the wisdom of our ancestors is in the simile; 1 
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and my unhallowed hands shall not disturb it, or tha 
country’s done for. You will therefore permit me to re¬ 
peat, emphatically, that Harley was as dead as a door-nail. 

3. Scrooge knew he was dead ? Of course he did. How 
could it be otherwise ? Scrooge and he were partners for 
I don’t know how many years. Scrooge was his sole execu¬ 
tor, his sole administrator, his solo assign,’ his sole residu¬ 
ary legatee,' his sole friend, and sole mourner. And even 
Scrooge was not so dreadfully cut up by the sad event, but 
that he was an excellent man of business on the very day 
of the funeral, and solemnized it with an undoubted bar¬ 
gain. 

4. Scrooge never painted out old Harley’s name.- There 
it stood, years afterward, above the warehouse door: 
Scrooge and Harley. The firm was known as Scrooge and 
Harley. Sometimes people new to the business called 
Scrooge Scrooge, and sometimes Harley, but he answered 
to both names: it was all the same to him. 

5. Oh! But he was a tight-fisted hand at the grind¬ 
stone, Scrooge! a squeezing, wrenching, grasping, scrap¬ 
ing, clutching, covetous old sinner! Hard and sharp as 
iliut, from which no steel had ever struck out generous 
fire; secret and self-contained, and solitary as an oyster. 
The cold within him froze his old features, nipped his 
pointed nose, shrivelled his cheek, stiffened his gait; made 
his eyes red, his thin lips blue; and spoke out shrewdly 
in his grating voice. A frosty rime 5 was on his head, and 
on his eyebrows, and his wiry” chin. He carried his own 
low temperature always about with him; he iced his ollicc 
in the dog-days; and didn’t thaw it one degree at Christ¬ 
mas. 

G. External heat and cold had little influence on Scrooge. 
No warmth could warm, nor wintry weather chill him. 
hio wind that blew was bitterer than lie, no falling snow 
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was more intent upon its purpose, no pelting rain less open 
to entreaty. Foul weather didn’t know where to have him. 
The heaviest rain, and snow', and hail, and sleet, could 
boast of the advantage over him id only one respect They 
often “came down” handsomely, and Scrooge never did. 

7. Nobody ever stopped him in the street to say, with 
gladsome looks, “My dear Scrooge, how are you? when 
will you come to see me?” No beggars implored him to 
bestow a trifle, no children asked him what it was o’clock, 
no man or woman ever once in all his life inquired the 
way to such and such a place, of Scrooge. Even the blind- 
men’s dogs appeared to know him; and when they saw him 
coming on, would tug their owners into doorways and up 
courts; and then would wag their tails as though they 
said, “No eye at all is better than an evil eye, dark master!” 

8. But what did Scrooge care? It was the very thing he 
liked. To edge his way along the crowded paths of life, 
warning all human sympathy to keep its distance, was 
what the knowing ones call “ nuts” to Scrooge. 


1. InoN-Mox'aEn-Y {rmong'ger-y)\ hard¬ 
ware. 

3. Sim'i i.e ; comparison. 

3. Ab-hion'; n person to whom property 
it* transferred. 


4. Lf.o-a-tf.e' ; a pereon to whom a 

legacy Is left. 

5. Rime; hoarincss. 

0. Wi'nr; tou^h, Binowy. 


LXI. 

PAUL REVERE’S RIDE.— Longfellow. 

1. Listen, niv children, and you shall hear, 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in seventy-five;— 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 
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2. He said to his friend, “If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, . 

Hung a lantern aloft in the belfry‘-arch 

Of the North Church tower as a signal light,— 
One, if by laud, and two, if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be. 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 

For the country-folk to be up and to arm.” 

3. Then said he, “Good-night!” and with muffled' oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore. 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

• Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war; 

A phantom’ ship, with each mast and spar 
Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 

4. Meanwhile, his friend through alley and street, 
Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack door, 

The sound of arms and the tramp of feet, 

And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 

5. Then he climbed to the tower of the church 
Up the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread. 

To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from their perch- 
On the sombre rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade,— 
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Up the trembling bidder, steep and tall, 

To the highest window in the wall, 

Where he paused to listen, and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town, 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 

6. Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 

In their night-encampment on the hill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 
That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 

The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent. 

And seeming to whisper, “All is well!” 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 
On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to.meet the bay,— 

A line of black that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 


7. Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Itcvere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side. 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near. 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 

And turned and tightened his saddle-girth; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The bell’ry-tower of the Oid North Church. 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still;— 
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8. And lo! ns lie looks, on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer,’ and then n gleam of light! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns. 

But. lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns! 

9. A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet: , 

That was all! And yet through the gloom and th« 
light. 

The fate of a nation was riding that night; 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight, 
Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

10. He has left the village, and mounted the steep, 

And beneath him, tranquil’ and broad and deep, 

Is the Mystic meeting the ocean tides; 

And under the alders that skirt its edge. 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge. 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 

11. It was twelve by the-village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock. 

And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 

And felt the damp of the river fog, 

That rises after the sun goes down. 

13. It was one by the village clock 
When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the-meeting-honse windows, blank and bare, 
Gaze at him with a spectral" glare. 
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As if they already stood aghast 1 

At tlio bloody work they would look upon. 

13 It was two by the village clock 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town, 
lie heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among the trees. 

And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in his bed 
Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 

Who that day would be lying dead 
Pierced by a British musket-ball. 

14. You know the rest. In the books yon have read 
llow the British Regulars tired aud fled,— 

IIow the farmers gave them ball for ball, 

Prom behind each fence and farm-yard wall. 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge* again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road, 

And only pausing to lire and load. 

15. So through the night rode Paul Revere; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm,— 

A cry of defiance,' and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo forevermore! 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 

12 * 
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1. Bei/fry; a plnco where a bell is 

hung. 

2. Mdp'fmd ; deadened in sound. 

8. Puan'tom ; fancied vision. 

4. (iUM'meu: a faint light. 


5. TnAN'Qtnn; undisturbed. 

0 . SrEo'TUAi.; ghostly 

7. A-giiast' ; struck with horror. 

8. E-merge' ; issue, come out. 

D. De-fi'ance ; an invitation to combat 


lxii. 

THE THREE WANTS. —James K. Paulding. 

THE HAN THAT WANTED BUT ONE TIIING ; THE HAN THAT WANTED 
EVERY THING : AND THE MAN IN WANT OF A WANT. 

1. Everybody, young and old, children and graybeards, 
has heard of the renowned Haroun A1 Raschid, the hero of 
Eastern history and Eastern romance, and the most illustri¬ 
ous of the caliphs 1 of Bagdad, that famous city oil which the 
light of learning and science shone, long ere it dawned on 
the benighted 1 regions of Europe, which has since succeeded 
to the diadem that once glittered on the brow of Asia. 

2. Though, as the successor of Mohammed, he exercised 
a despotic sway over the lives and fortunes of his subjects, 
yet did he not, like the Eastern despots of more modern times, 
shut himself up within the walls of his palace,—hearing 
nothing but the adulation 1 of his dependants, seeing noth¬ 
ing but the shadows which surrounded him, and knowing 
nothing but what he received through the medium of inte¬ 
rested deception or malignant falsehood. 

3. That he might see with his own eyes and hear with 
his own cars, ho was accustomed to go about through the 
slreets of Bagdad by night, in disguise, accompanied by 
Giafcr the Barmecide, his grand-vizier, 4 and Mesrour, his 
executioner,—one to give him his counsel, the other to 
fulfil his commands promptly, on all occasions. If lie saw 
any commotion among the people, he mixed with them and 
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learned its cause ; and if in passing a house he heard the 
meanings of distress or the complaints of suffering, he en¬ 
tered, for the purpose of administering relief. Thus ho 
made himself acquainted with the condition of his subjects, 
and often heard those salutary* truths which never reached 
his ears through the walls of his palace, or from the lips of 
the slaves that surrounded him. 

4. On one of these occasions, as A1 Raschid was thus 
perambulating* the streets at night, in disguise, accompa¬ 
nied by his vizier and his executioner, in passing a splendid 
mansion, he overheard, through the lattice of a window, the 
complaints of some one who seemed in the deepest distress, 
and silently approaching, looked into an apartment exhibit¬ 
ing all the signs of wealth and luxury. 

5. On a sofa of satin embroidered with gold, and spark¬ 
ling with brilliant gems, he beheld a man richly dressed, in 
whom he recognized his favorite boon-companion Bedreddin, 
on whom he had showered wealth and honors with more 
than Eastern prodigality.’ Do was Btrctchcd out on the 
sofa, slapping his forehead, tearing his beard, and moaning 
piteously, ns if in the extremity of sulTering. At length 
starting up on his feet, he exclaimed in tones of despair, 
“ 0 Allah 1 I beseech thee to relieve me from my misery, 
and take away my life.” 

G. The Commander of the Faithful,' who loved Bedreddin, 
pitied his sorrows, and being desirous to know their cause, 
that he might relieve them, knocked at the door, which was 
opened by a black slave, who, on being informed that they 
were strangers in want of food and rest, at once admitted 
them, and informed his master, who called them into his 
presence, and bade them welcome. A plentiful feast was 
spread before them, at which the master of the house sat 
down with his guests, but of which he did not partake, bu 1 
looked on, sighing bitterly all the while. 
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7. Tlie Commander of the Faithful at length ventured to 
ask him what caused his distress, and why lie refrained 
from partaking in the feast with his guests, in proof that 
they were welcome. “ Has Allah* afflicted thee with disease, 
that thou const not enjoy the blessings he has bestowed ? 
Thou art surrounded by all the splendor that wealth can 
procure ; thy dwelling is a palace, and its apartments aro 
adorned with all the luxuries which captivate the eye or 
administer to the gratification of the senses. Why is it 
then, 0 my brother, that thou art miserable ?” 

8. “ True, 0 stranger,” replied Bedreddin, “ I have all 
these. I have health of body ; I am rich enough to pur¬ 
chase all that wealth can bestow ; and if I required more 
wealth and honors, I am the favorite companion of the Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful, on whose head lies the blessing of 
Allah, and of whom I have only to ask, to obtain all I desire, 
save one thing only.” 

9. “ And what is that ?” asked the caliph. 

“Alas 1 I adore the beautiful Zulcimu, whose face is like 
the fidl moon, whose eyes are brighter and softer than those 
of the gazelle, and whose mouth is like the seal of Solomon. 
But she loves another, and all my wealth and honors aro ub 
nothing. The want of one thing renders the possession of 
every other of no value. .1 am the most wretched of men ; 
my life is a burden, and my death would be a blessing.” 

10. "By the beard of the Prophet," 10 cried the caliph, 
“I swear thy caso is a hard one. But Allah is great and 
powerful, and will, I trust, either deliver thee from thy bur¬ 
den or give thee strength to bear it.” Then thanking Bed¬ 
reddin for his hospitality, the Commander of the Faithful 
departed with his companions. 

11. Taking their way towards that part cf the city inhab¬ 
ited by the poorer classes of people, the caliph stumbled 
over something, in the obscurity of night, and was nigh 
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falling to the ground ; at the Bamc moment a voice cried out, 

“ Allah, preserve me 1 Am I not wretched enough already, 
that I must be trodden under foot by a wandering beggar 
like myself, in the darkness of night 1” 

12. Mezrour, the executioner, indignant at this insult to 
the Commander of the Faithful, was preparing to cut off his 
head, when A1 Raschid interposed, and inquired of the beg¬ 
gar his name, and why he was there sleeping in the streets 
at that hour of the night.” 

13. “ Mashallah,” replied he, " I sleep in the street be¬ 
cause I have nowhere else to sleep ; and if I lie on a satin 
sofa my pains and infirmities would rob me of rest. 
Whether on divans of silk or in the dirt, all one to me, for 
neither by day nor by night do I know any rest. If I close 
my eyes for a moment, my dreams are of nothing but feasting, 
and 1 awake only- to led more bitterly the pangs of hunger 
and disease.” 

14. “ Hast thou no home to shelter thee, no friends or 
kindred to relieve thy necessities or administer" to thy in¬ 
firmities?” 

“ No,” replied the beggar; “my house was consumed by 
fire ; my kindred are all dead, and my friends have deserted 
me. Alas 1 stranger, I am in want of every thing—health, 
food, clothing, home, kindred, and friends. I am the most 
wretched of mankind, and death alone can relieve me.” 

15. “ Of one thing, at least, I can relieve thee,” said the 
caliph, giving him his purse. “ Go and provide thyself 
food and shelter, and may Allah restore thy health.” 

The beggar took the purse, but instead of calling down 
blessings on the head of his benefactor, exclaimed, “ Of wliat 
use is money ? it cannot cure disease and the caliph again 
went on his way with Giafer, his vizier, and Mezrour, his 
executioner. 

L6. Passing from the abodes of want and misery, they at 
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length reached a spleiidid palace, and seeing lights glim¬ 
mering from the windows, the caliph approached, and look¬ 
ing through the silken curtains, beheld a man walking 
backwards and forwards, with languid step, as if oppressed 
with a load of cares. At length, casting himself down on a 
sofa, he stretched out his limbs, and yawning desperately, 
exclaimed: “ Oh 1 Allah, what shall I do ; what will be¬ 
come of me 1 I am weary of life ; it is nothing but a cheat, 
promising what it never performs, and affording only hopes 
that end in disappointment, or, if realized, only in disgust.” 

17. The curiosity of the caliph being awakened to know 
the cause of his despair, he ordered Mezrour to knock at the 
door, which being opened, tlioj’ pleaded the privilege of 
strangers to enter, for rest and refreshments. Again, in 
accordance with the precepts of the Koran," and the cus¬ 
toms of the East, the strangers were admitted to the 
presence of the lord of the palace, who received them with 
welcome, and directed refreshments to be brought. • But 
though he treated his guests with kindness, he neither sat 
down with them nor asked any questions, nor joined in 
their discourse, walking back and forth languidly, and seem¬ 
ing oppressed with a heavy burden of sorrows. 

18. At length the caliph approached him reverently, and 
said: “Thou seemest sorrowful, 0 my brother! If thy 
suffering is of the body, I am a physician, and peradventure 
can afford thee relief; for I have travelled into distant 
lands, and collected very choice remedies for human in¬ 
firmity.” 

. 19. “ My sufferings are not of the body, but of the mind,” 
answered the other.” 

“Hast thou lost the beloved of thy heart, the friend of 
thy bosom, or been disappointed in the attainment of that 
on which thou hast rested all thy hopes of happiness ?” 

20. “ Alas ! no. I have been disappointed not in the 
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moans, but in the attainment of happiness. I want nothing 
but a want. I am cursed with the gratification of all my 
wishes, and the fruition 11 of all my hopes. I have wasted my 
life in the acquisition of riches', that only awakened new 
desires, and honors that no longer gratify my pride or repay 
mo for the labor of sustaining them. I have been cheated 
in the pursuit of pleasures that weary me in the enjoyment, 
and am perishing for lack of the excitement of some new 
want. I have every thing I wish, yet enjoy nothing.” 

21. “ Thy case is beyond my skill,” replied the Caliph ; 
and the man cursed with the fruition of all his desires turned 
his back on him in despair. The Caliph, after thanking him 
for his hospitality, departed with his companions, and when 
they had reached the street exclaimed— 

22. “ Allah preserve me 1 I will no longer fatigue my¬ 

self in a vain pursuit, for it is impossible to confer happi¬ 
ness on such a perverse 11 generation. I see it is all the 
same, whether a man wants one thing, every thing, or 
nothing. Let us go homo and sleep.” , 

faithful hero refere to nil thoso 
who are of tho Mohammedan re¬ 
ligion. 

9. Ai/lah ; Mohammedan name for 
tho Almighty. 

10. Pnoru-ET ( prof'et ); tho torm here 
refers to Mohammed. 

11. Ad-mix'is-ter ; to bring aid or 
supplies. 

12. Ko-ran ( Ko'rawn ); the Moham¬ 
medan Biblo. 

13. Fku-i-tion {jru-lth'w ); pleasure 
resulting from possession. 

coss. 1 14. Per - verse' ; obstinato, wrong 

E. Coir—AJ'DrB or the Faithful ;| headed. 


1. CA-Lirn ( ka'lif ); a titlo among tho 

Mohammedan* givon to ono in¬ 
vested with bupromo powor. 

2. Be-nioiit'ed; dark (intellectually.) 

8. Ad-u-la'tion ; proiso, sorvilo But¬ 
tery. 

4. Viz-ikr : (viz'ytr) ; counsellor of 

stuto ; tho grnnd-vizier is tho 
chief minister or secretary. 

5. Sal'o-ta-uy ; wholesomo, advan¬ 

tageous. 

6. IV.n-Aii'au-LA-nxo; walking. ’ 

7. Prod- i-oal'i-tt; profusion, ox- 
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LXIII. 

[From Lanman’s "Alleghany Mountains.”] 

MOUNTAIN SCENERY IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

1. My first expedition, on arriving here, was to a gorge 
on the Blue Ridge, called the Hickory-nut Gap. How it 
came by that name I cannot imagine, since the forests in 
this particular region, so far as I could ascertain, are al¬ 
most entirely destitute of the hickory-tree. The entire 
length of the gap is about nine miles, and the last five 
miles are watered by the Rocky Broad River. The upper 
part of this'stream runs between the Blue Ridge proper and 
a spur of the Blue Ridge, and, at the point where it forces 
a channel through the spur, its bed is exceedingly rocky, and 
on cither hand, until it reaches the middle country of the 
States, it is protected by a series of mountain bluffs. That 
portion of the gorge which might be called the gateway, is 
at the eastern extremity. 

2. From any point of view, this particular spot is remark¬ 
ably imposing, the gap being not more than half a mile 
wide, though appearing to narrow down to a few hundred 
yards. The highest bluff is on the south side, and, though 
rising to the height of full twenty-five hundred feet, it is 
nearly perpendicular, and midway up its front stands an 
isolated 1 rock, looming against the sky, which is of a circu¬ 
lar form, and resembles the principal turret of a stupendous 
castle. The entire mountain is composed of granite, and a 
large proportion of the bluff in question positively hangs 
over tho abyss beneath, and is as smooth as it could possi¬ 
bly be made by the rains of uncounted centuries. 

3. Over one portion of this superb cliff, falling far down 
into some undiscovered and apparently unattainable pool, is 
a stream of water, which seems to be the offspring of the 
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clouds; and in a neighboring brook, near the base of this 
precipice, are three shooting waterfalls, at the foot of which, 
formed out of solid stone, are three holes, which are about 
ten feet in diameter* and measure from forty to fifty feet in 
depth. 

4. But leaving those remarkable features entirely out of 
the question, the mountain scenery in this vicinity is as 
beautiful and fantastic* as any I have yet witnessed among 
the Allcghanies. My best view of the gorge was from tho 
eastward, and just as tho sun, with a magnificent retinue* 
of clouds, was sinking directly in the hollow of the hills, and 
as I gazed upon tho prospect, it seemed to me, as was in 
reality the case, that I stood at the very threshold of an 
almost boundless wilderness of mountains. 

5. In coming from Burnsville to this place, I enjoyed two 
mountain landscapes, which were supremely beautiful and 
imposing. The first was a northern view of Black Moun¬ 
tain from the margin of the South Toe River, and all its 
cliffs, defiles, ravines, and peaks seemed as light, dream-like, 
and airy, as tho clear blue world in which they floated. 
The stupendous pile appeared to have risen from the earth 
with all its glories in their prime, as if to join the newly 
risen sun in his passage across the heavens. 

6. The middle distance of tho landscape was composed of 
two wood-crowned hills, which stood before me like a pair 
of loving brothers; then came a luxuriant meadow, where a 
noble horse was quietly cropping his food ; while the imme¬ 
diate foreground of the picture consisted of a marvellously 
beautiful stream, which glided swiftly by, over a bed of 
golden and scarlet pebbles. The only sound that fell upon 
my car, as I gazed upon this scene, were the murmurings of 
a distant waterfall, and the hum of insect wings. 

7. The other prospect that I witnessed was from the 
summit of the Blue Ridge, looking in the direction of the 
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Catawba. It was a wilderness of mountains, whose foun¬ 
dations could not be fathomed by the eye, while in the dis¬ 
tance, towering above all the peaks, rose the singular and 
fantastic form of the Table Mountain. Not a sign of the 
breathing human world could be seen in any direction, and 
the only living creature which appeared to my view was a 
solitary eagle, wheeling to and fro far up towards the 
zenith of the Bky. 

8. I come now to speak of the Lindville Falls, which are 
situated on the Lindville River, a tributary of the beautiful 
Catawba. They are literally embosomed among the moun¬ 
tains, and, long before seeing them, do yon hear their musi¬ 
cal roar. The scenery about them is as wild as it was a 
hundred years ago—not even a pathway has yet been made 
to guide the tourist* into the stupendous gorge where they 
reign supreme. 

9. At the point in question, the Lindville is about one 
hundred and fifty feet broad, and though its waters have 
come down their parent mountains at ft most furious speed, 
here they make a more desperate plunge than the}' ever 
dared to attempt before, when they find themselves in a 
deep pool, and suddenly hemmed in by a barrier of gray 
granite, which crosses the entire bed of the river. In their 
desperation, they finally work a passage through the solid 
rock, and after filling another hollow with foam, they make 
a desperate leap of at least one hundred feet, and find a 
resting-place in an immense pool, which one might easily 
imagine to be bottomless. 

10. And then, as if attracted by the astonishing feats 
performed by the waters, a number of lofty and exceed' ugly 
fantastic cliffs have gathered themselves together in the 
immediate neighborhood, and are ever peering over each 
other’s shoulders into the depths below. But as the eye 
wanders from the surrounding cliffs, it falls upon an isolated 
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column several hundred feet high, around which are clus¬ 
tered, in the greatest profusion, the most beautiful of vines 
and flowers. This column occupies a conspicuous" position 
a short distance below the Falls, and it were an easy matter 
tc imagine it a monument erected by Nature to celebrate 
nor own creative power. 

]1. With a liberal hand, indeed, has she planted her 
forest-trees in every imaginable place ; but with a view of 
even surpassing herself, she has filled the gorge with a 
variety of caverns, which astonish the beholder, and almost 
cause him to dread an attack from a brotherhood of spirits. 
But, how futile is iny effort to give an adequate idea of the 
Lindville Falls and their surrounding attractions 1 When 
I attempted to sketch them, I threw away my pencil in de¬ 
spair ; and I now feel that I should be doing my pen a kind¬ 
ness if I were to consume what I have written. I will give 
this paragraph to the world, however, trusting that those 
who may hereafter visit the Lindville Falls, will award to 
mo a little credit for my will, if not for my deed. 


1. Is'o-la-tkd; detached oracpnmtcd. 

2. Di-am'e-tkh; dintunco across. 

B. Fan-tas'tio; whimsical, odd. 

4 Kkt'i-nuk ; u train of attendants. 


6, Tour'ist ( toor'ist ); o travellor, one 
who makes a roving or rambling 
journoy. 

6. Con-bpio'c-oos; prominout. 


• LXIY. 

WHICH ? 

I. “Which shall it be ? which shall it be?” 
I looked at John—John looked at me, 
(Dear, patient John, who loves me yet 
As well as though my locks were jet). 
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And when I found that I must speak, 

My voice seemed strangely low and weak; 
“ Tell me again what ltobert said ?” 

And then I listening bent my head. 

This is his letter: 

2 . “I will give 

A house and land while you shall live, 

If, in return, from out your seven. 

One child to me for aye 1 is given.” 

3. I looked at John’s old garments worn, 

I thought of all that John had borne 
Of poverty, and work, and care, 

■Which I, though willing, could not spare 1 
Of seven hungry mouths to feed. 

Of seven little children’s need,* 

And then of this. 


4. “Come, John,” said T, 
“We’ll choose among them as they lie 
Asleep;” so walking hand in hand. 

Dear John and I surveyed 3 our band. 

First to the cradle lightly stepped, 

' Where Lilian, the baby, slept: 

Her damp curls lay like gold alight,* 

A glory ’gainst the pillow white. 

Softly her father stooped to lay 
His rough hand down in loving way, 
When dream or whisper made her stir, 
And huskily he said, “Not her—not her.” 

5. We stooped beside the trundle-bed, 

And one long ray of lamp-light shed 
Athwart the boyish faces there 

In sleep so pitiful* and fair; 
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I saw on Jamie’s rough, red cheek 
A tear undried. Ere John could speak, 

“ lie’s but a baby, too,” said I, 

And kissed him as we hurried by. 

6. Pale, patient Bobby’s angel face 

Still in his sleep bore suffering’s' trace. 

“No, for a thousand crowns, not him,” 

He whispered, while our eyes were dim. 

Poor Hick! sad Dick! our wayward son, 
Turbulent,’ reckless, idle one— 

Could he be spared? “Nay, He who gave 
Bids us befriend him to the grave; 

Only a mother’s heart can be 
Patient enough for such as he; 

And so,” said John, “I would not dare 
To send him from her bedside prayer.” 

7. Then stole we softly up above, 

And knelt by Mary, child of love: 

“ Perhaps l’or her ’twould better be," 

I said to John. Quite silently 
lie lifted up a curl that lay 
Across her cheek in wilful way, 

And shook his head. “Nay, love, not thee,” 
The while my heart beat audibly." 

Only one more, our eldest lad, 

Trusty and truthful, good and glad— 

So like his father. “No, John, no— 

I cannot, will not, let iiim go!” 

8. And so we wrote, in courteous* way, 

We could.not give one child away; 

And afterward toil lighter seemed, 
Thinking of that of which we dreamed. 
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Happy ill truth that not one i'ace 
We missed from its accustomed place ; 

Thankful to work for all the seven, 

Trusting then to One in Heaven ! 

6. Sup'fer-iko; pain, dit*ttcs.is. 

7. Tuk'bu-lent; unruly. 

8. AudT-blt ; in a manner to be beard. 

9. C’OUUT'EOUS (kOrt'yuH); polite, ulTa 
bio. 


LXY. 

THE ALARM.— Bancroft. 

(George Bancroft was born In Worcester, Mas?., 1S00. As n historian he ranks 
high. Hit* great work, entitled “History of the United States,” is a production of 
peculiar merit. The style is vivid and animated, full of poiut nud energy, often 
merging into fervor and eloquence. The following selection is a graphic descrip¬ 
tion of the transmission of the war news, immediately after the fight at Concord 
and Lexington, on the 19th of April, 1775.] 

1. Darkness closed upon the country and upon the town, 
blit it was no night for sleep. Heralds 1 on swift relays’ 
of horses transmitted the war message from hand to hand, 
till village repeated it to village; the sea to the backwoods; 
the plains to the highlands; and it was never suilbred to 
droop till it had been borne north, and south, and east, and 
west, throughout the land. 

2. It spread over the bays that received the Savannah 
and the Penobscot. Its loud reveille’ broke the rest of the 
trappers of New Hampshire, and ringing like bugle-notes 
from peak to peak, overleapt the Green Mountains, swept 
onward to Montreal, and descended the ocean-river, till the 
responses were echoed from the cliffs of Quebec. The hills 
along the Hudson told to one another the tale. 

3. As the summons hurried to the south, it was one day 
at New York; in one more at Philadelphia; the next it 
lighted a watch-tire at Baltimore; thence it waked an an- 


1 Aye (a); nlwnys, ever. 

2 ^ekd; necessity, occasion for aid. 
y. Snn-VEY'fiD; viewed attentively. 

4. A-liuut'; lighted up. 

5. Pn/x-FUL; tender. 
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swi*r at Annapolis. Crossing the Potomac near Mount 
Vernon, it was sent forward without a halt to Williamsburg. 
It traversed 4 the Dismal Swamp to Nanscmond along the 
route of the first emigrants to North Carolina. 

4. It moved onward through boundless groves of ever¬ 
green to Newborn and to Wilmington. “For God’s sake, 
forward it by night and by day,” wrote Cornelius Harnett, 
by the express which sped for Brunswick. 

5. Patriots of South Carolina caught up its notes at the 
border, and dispatched 1 2 it to Charleston, and through pines 
and palmettos and moss-clad live-oaks, still further to the 
south, till it resounded among the New England settlements 
beyond the Savannah. Hillsborough and the Mecklenburg 
district of North Carolina rose in triumph, now that their 
wearisome uncertainty had its end. 

0. The Blue Bulge took up the voice, and made it heard 
from one end to the other of the valley of Virginia. The 
Alleghanies, as they listened, opened their barriers' that 
the “loud call” might pass through to the hardy riflemen 
on the llolston, the Watauga, and French Broad. 

7. Ever renewing’ its strength, powerful enough even to 
create a commonwealth, it breathed its inspiring word to 
the first settlers of Kentucky; so that hunters who made 
their halt in the matchless' valley of the Elkhorn, commem¬ 
orated the nineteenth day of April, by naming their en- 
canipmcnt Lexi xutox. 

8. With one impulse the colonics sprung to arms; with 
one spirit they pledged themselves to each other, “to 1)0 
ready for the extreme events.” With one heart, the conti¬ 
nent cried “Liberty or death.” 


1. IIeu'auj ; a courier, forerunner. 

2. Re-lays' ; horses kept to relievo 

others and prevent delay. 

£ Re-vkil-le (ro-vfll'yA); the heat of a 
drain at about break of day. 


4. Tiuv'ehs^d; crossed. 

5. Dis-rATCH£D / ; hastened, expedited 
(5. IUii'm-Eiis; boundaries. 

7. Re-xew'ino; repeat in*;, reviving. 

8. Matou'less; unrivalled.- 
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LXYI. 

ANECDOTE OP SIR MATTHEW HALE. 

. 1. A gentleman, avIio possessed an estate of about five 
hundred pounds a year in the eastern part of England, 
had two sons. The elder, being of a rambling disposition, 
went abroad. After several years, his father died; when 
the younger son, destroying the will that had been made 
in the elder brother’s favor, seized upon the estate. He 
gave ont that his elder brother was dead, and bribed false 
witnesses to attest the truth of this report. 

%. In the course of time, the elder brother returned; but 
being in destitute circumstances, found it difficult to es¬ 
tablish his claims. At length he met with a lawyer who 
interested himself in his cause so far as to consult the first 
judge of the age, Sir Matthew Hale, Lord Chief Justice, 
in regard to it. The judge satisfied himself as to the jus¬ 
tice of the claims of the elder brother, and then promised 
his assistance. 

3. The cause came to trial at Chelmsford, in Essex. On 
the appointed day. Sir Matthew Hale disguised himself in 
the clothes of an honest miller whom he had met on his 
way, and, thus equipped, entered the county hall where 
the cause was to be tried. Here he found out the plaintiff 1 
and, entering into conversation with him, inquired what 
were his prospects; to which the plaintiff replied, “My 
cause is in a very precarious’ situation, and if I lose it I am 
ruined for life.” 

4. “ Well, honest friend,” replied the pretended miller, 
“will you take my advice? Every Englishman has the 
right and privilege to take exception to any one juryman 
through the whole twelve; now, do you insist upon your 
nrivrege, without giving a reason why, and, if possible, get 
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me chosen in place of some one whom you shall challenge, 
anil I will do you all the service in my power.” 

5. The plaintiff shook the pretended miller by the hand, 
and promised to follow his advice; and so, when the clerk 
called over the names of the jurymen, he objected to one 
of them. The judge on the bench was much offended at 
this liberty. “ What do you mean,” he asked, “by taking 
exception to that gentleman ?”—“ I mean, my lord,” said 
the plaintiff, “ to assert my privilege as an Englishman, 
without giving a reason why.” 

0. The judge had been highly bribed; and, in order to 
conceal it by a show of candor, and having confidence in the 
superiority of his party, he said, “Well, sir, whom'would 
you wish to have in place of him you have challenged ?” 
After a short time spent in looking round upon the audi¬ 
ence, “ My lord,” said the plaintiff, “ I will choose yonder 
miller, if you please.” Accordingly the supposed miller 
was directed to take his place on the jury. 

7. As soon as the clerk of the court had administered the 
usual oath to all, a little, dexterous fellow came into the 
apartment, and slipped ten golden guineas into the hand 
of every one of the jurymen except the miller, to whom he 
gave but live. “How much have you got?” whispered tho 
miller to his next neighbor. 

“Ten pieces,” said the latter.—The miller said nothing; 
the cause was opened by the plaintiff’s counsel, and all the 
scraps of evidence that could be adduced in his favor were 
brought forward. 

8. The younger brother was provided with a great num¬ 
ber of witnesses and pleaders, all plentifully bribed, like 
the judge. The witnesses deposed 1 that they were in the 
same country where the brother died, and had seen tho 
burial of his mortal remains. The counsellors pleaded upon 
th : s accumulated evidence, and everything went with a lull 

13 
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tide in favor of tlie younger brother. The judge summed 
up the evidence with great gravity and deliberation.—“And 
now, gentlemen of the jury,” said he, “ lay your heads to¬ 
gether, and bring in your verdict as you shall deem just.” 

9. They waited but a few minutes; and then supposing 
that nil were determined in favor of the younger brother, 
the judge said : “ Gentlemen, are you all agreed? and who 
shall speak for you?”—“We are, I believe, all agreed,” 
replied one; “our foreman shall speak for us.”—“Hold, 
my lord,” replied the miller; “we are not all agreed.”— 
“Why ?” said the judge, in a very surly tone, “ wlmt’s the 
matter with you ? What reasons have you for disagree¬ 
ing?” 

10. “ I have several reasons, my' lord,” replied the miller • 
“the first is, they have given to all these gentlemen of the 
•jury ten broad pieces of gold, and to me but five; which, 
you know, is not fair. Besides, I have many objections to 
make to the false reasonings of the pleaders, and the con¬ 
tradictory evidence of the witnesses.” Upon this, the 
miller began a discourse, which discovered such penetra¬ 
tion of judgment, such a knowledge of law, and was 
expressed w r ith such manly and energetic eloquence, that it 
astonished the judge, and the whole court. 

11. As the speaker was going on with his powerful demon¬ 
strations, thejudge, in great surprise, stopped him. “ Where 
did you come from, and who are you ?”—“ I came from 
Westminster Hall,” replied the miller; “my name is 
Matthew Hale; I am Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. I have observed the iniquity of your proceedings 
this day; therefore, come down from a seat which you are 
nowise worthy to hold. You are one of the corrupt parties 
in this nefarious* business. I will come up this moment, 
and try the cause over again.” 

12. Accordingly Sir Matthew went up, with his miller's 
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dress and hat on, began the trial anew, and subjected the 
testimony to the most searching scrutiny.* He made the 
elder brother’s title to the estate clear and manifest, from 
the contradictory evidence of the witnesses, and the false, 
reasoning of the pleaders; unravelled all the sophistry* of 
the latter to the very bottom, and gained a complete victory 
in favor of truth and justice. 


1. Plain'tiff; the person who commen¬ 

ces a suit to recover his rights; 
opposed to dfftiidant. 

2. Piie-ca'iu-ous ; uncertain. 


3. DE-ros^D'; declared under oath. 

4. Ne-fa'ki-ous; wicked. 

5. Sciiu'ti-n'Y ; examination. 

C. Soru'is-TKY; tike reasoning. 


LXVII. 

RING OUT, WILD BULLS.— Tenttysox. 

|Ar.rnEi> Tennyson was born at Somesby, England, 1S09. Ilia first poems ap¬ 
peared in lfsJO, since which time his fame as a poet has steadily increased. Ha 
Wtt9 crowned Poet Laureate of England in ISoO.] 

1. Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 

The flying cloud, the frosty light; 

The year is dying in the night: 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

2. King out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 

The year is going—let him go: 

Ring out the false, ring in the true., 

A. Ring out the grief that saps 1 the mind, 

For those that here we see no more; 

Ring out the feud* of rich and poor. 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 

L Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife; 

Ring in the nobler modes* of life. 

With sweeter manners, purer laws. 
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5. Ring out tlie want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times. 

Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes,‘ 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

0. Ring out false pride in place and blood. 

The civic slander and the spite ;* 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 

7, Ring out old shapes of foul disease. 

Ring out the narrowing lust 0 of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


8. Ring in the valiant’ man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to bo. 


. Savs ; undermines, destroys. 
Feud; contention. 

Modes; ways, customs. 

1. KnrarEs; poetry. 


5. SriTE ; malice, ill-will. 

G. Lust ; longing desire, eagerness 'jh 
possess. • 

7. Vai/lant ; bmve. Intrepid. 


LXYIII. 

THE COLISEUM.— Le Veut. 

[Madame Octayia Walton Le Vert, whom Fredorikn Bromcr, tho 
Swedish authoress, designates as tho “ sweet roso of Florida,” was bora 
near Augusta, Georgia, but resided many years in Florida, of which her 
father—tho State being then a Territory—had been appointed governor. In 
1836 sho married Dr. Ileury Lo Vert, of Mobile. Mndnmo Lo Vert is tho 
author of “Souvenirs of Travel,” and numerous fugitive pieces, and is dis¬ 
tinguished for brilliant social talents and extensive literary acquirements.] 

1. The Coliseum is crumbling fast away ; Rome has fallen 
from her early'grandeur ; but the world progresses more 
proudly than ever, for that fair and glorious laDd beyond 
the broad Atlantic has been added to the treasures of time, 
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—that unrivalled land, the birthplace of 'Washington and ol 
freedom, which seems, “ Pallas-like,* to have Bprung from 
the head of Jove,” with all the knowledge of departed cen¬ 
turies, and the experience of long-buried nations. 

2. At the end of a soft and balmy day of spring, we first 
entered the Coliseum. Its immensity and desolation were 
overpowering. The lips absolutely refused to frame into 
words the emotions inspired by this grandest of ruins. So, 
to escape questions from our party concerning the impres¬ 
sion made upon my mind, I stole away from them, and 
climbing up a mass of stone, I found a little nook, where I 
seated myself, and, free from interruption, gazed upon the 
wondrous extent of the majestic Coliseum. 

3. It is of oval form, and when perfect, the walls were 
one hundred and fifty feet in height. Now, the lofty rim 
around it is broken in all directions. The deep, blue sky 
seemed to rest like a roof above the arches, which rose up 
tier above tier to the summit, where once lloated an awning, 
as protection from the midday sun. It is built of trav¬ 
ertine rock, whose coarse grain and porous 1 texture afford 
a safe lodgment for grains of dust. Those soon becamo 
soil, whence spring myriads of flowers, and tufted bushes 
of dark-green foliage. 

4. Nature appeared to have seized the ruin from decay, 
and hidden the ravages of the destroyer beneath a mantle 
of verdure, sprinkled with glowing blossoms, belonging to a 
flora’ unknown elsewhere save in ancient Rome. There 
were delicate vines clinging around enormous prostrate 
columns, while long tendrils, like garlands, were waving in 
the air. Along a terrace 3 which encircled the arena, were 
still visible ranges of boxes, intended for the emperors and 
nobles. This was covered as though with a carpet, so 


* P allas, according to tint heathen mythology, sprang, armed and folly 
grown, from the hrain of Jovo. 
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various and brilliant-hued were tlic flowers growing upon 
it. Far up along the edge of the broken battlements* was 
a fringe of green and shining ivy. 

5. The Coliseum was commenced by Yespasian, and fin¬ 
ished by his son Titus in the year 80, a few years after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Twelve thousand captured Jews 
were compelled to labor incessantly in its construction, and 
when it was completed, for one hundred days gladiatorial 
combats were held within it, and thousands of Christians 
were torn to pieces by the wild tigers, lions, and leopards. 

6. During four hundred years, the Coliseum was devoted 
to these fearful games, where gladiators mot, or where 
savage beasts buried their claws in the quivering flesh of 
human beings. Seas of blood have washed over the broad 
arena, and myriads* of martyrs to the faith of our holy Re¬ 
deemer, have yielded up their souls to God within those 
circling walls. Hence, with all these memories crowding 
on the mind, I could readily picture the terrific scenes of 
those horrible days, when 

7. " Tlio buzz of eager nations ran, 

In murmured pity, or loud-reared applause, 

Ab man was slaughtered by bis fellow-man. 

And wherefore slaughtered ? wherefore, bu. because 
Such was tlio bloody circus’ genial laws. 

And the imperial* pleasuro.” 

8. In the reign of Honorius these frightful combats were 
abolished. The Coliseum remained perfect for many ccn 
turies, until it became a kind of quarry of stone and marble, 
with which many great palaces were built. It is said 
that the nephew of Paul the Third asked permission to re¬ 
move stone only for twelve hours. This being granted to 
him by his uncle, he employed four thousand men, who 


* A vory extravagant stutomont. 
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assailed the walls, and bore away sufficient material to 
build the Farnese Palace, one of the largest in Europe. 

9. Pope Benedict, in 1150, caused a cross to he erected in 
the centre of the arena, and consecrated it to the martyrs’ 
who had perished within it. There are now rude altars, with 
paintings illustrating the progress of the Saviour from the 
prison to the place of his crucifixion. Just after twilight a 
long train of monks, with a linen mask entirely concealing 
their faces, went chanting around the arena. Great shadows 
falling from the walls above, seemed now and then to en¬ 
gulf them in dark caverns, as they passed along. 

10. Even more suggestive of picturesque and wild grand¬ 
eur was the Coliseum at night, when the bright stars were 
out, and the tender beams of the young moon were just dis¬ 
appearing beyond the ivy-crowned rim of the lofty walls. 
With that view ended our first visit; but often again did 
I see it. If Mont Blanc may be styled the “ Monarch of 
Mountains,” the Coliseum may be justly hailed as the 
“ Sovereign of Ruins.” 


1. Po'noua; full of poros. 

2. Flo'ka ; n description of flowors. 
B. Tkii'iiace ; a raised platform of 

earth. 

4 . Uat'tle-mf.xts; walls with open¬ 
ings or embrasures. 


5. Isr-rE'm-AL; pertaining to an em¬ 

pire or to an emperor. 

6. Mah'tytis ; those who by their 

death bear witness to tho truth 
of tho Gospel. 


LXIX. 

THE TRAVELLER. —Beverly Tucker. 

[Beverly Tucker, tho sou of tho eminent jurist, St. George Tucker, urn, 
born at Matoax, Virginia, in 1784. After completing his collegiate course he 
prosecuted the study of law, and in 1S15 he removed to .Missouri, where he 
remained fifteen years, obtaining in that State an appointment as judgo. 
Shortly after his return to Virginia (1834), he was elected Professor of Law in 
'William and Mary College, which position he held until his death, in 1851. 
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Judge Tucker is the author of a volume of Lectures, etc., a work on “ Pleading,’ 
and three novels, “ George Balcombe,” “ The Partisan Leader,” and 41 Gertrude.’ 
lie was also a contributor to the Southern Review, liis style is described by Mr. 
Simms as rich, flowing, and classical. 

The selection for this lesson is from the opening chapter of his novel of 
41 George Balcombe,” the scene a prairio in Missouri.] 

1. “ You have made it very clear,” said I, 11 that I havo 
come from a distance ; but why from Virginia?” 

“ Because from nowhere else. Not from the Western 
country, or you would have asked me more questions in five 
minutes than, as it is, I think you will in a week. Besides, 
you are a judge of horseflesh : I see that you admire my 
mare, and you would have been heating about me for a 
trade before this.” 

2. “You are not from the South, or you would have been 
on wheels. You are not from the East, or you would never 
have made that frank speech which just preceded my 
remark, ‘that you were lately from Virginia.’ And by the 
same token, you are from below the mountains ; and I 
should locate you on tide-water, and designate you an alum¬ 
nus' of William and Mary. Am I right ?” 

“ You arc.” 

3. “ You see how curiosity whets observation, and how 
that is whetted by a residence in this remote country. Hence 
the universal propensity to ask questions. When restrained 
by delicacy, or self-respect, or respect for others, curiosity 
efl'ects its object by keen observation.” 

“ I think,” said I, “ I may infer, from all this, that you, too, 
are a Virginian.” 

4. “ Of course, I would not suppose you could doubt it. 
There is a sort of freemasonry among us by which we know 
each other. By the b}', it is time I were giving you one of 
its ‘due signs and tokens.’ A Virginian who sutlers an¬ 
other, who is a stranger in the land, to part company with 
him at his own gate, should be turned out of the lodge. 1 
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would not disparage 1 my neighbors of the City of Arlington, 
but I am afraid your accommodations there would not much 
refresh you after a hard day’s ride.” 

5. ‘‘I suppose there is a public house there?” 

“ Not exactly. In the first place, there is nobody there 
who lays himself out for entertainment of travellers ; and, 
in the second place, though there is a town there, yet, prop¬ 
erly speaking, there is no house.” 

“ Why, then, was I directed there ?” 

G. “Because there is a man there who will take youi 
money for what you eat, if you cau get it (and that depends 
on his gun), and for what your horse should oat, whether he 
gets it or no ; and that, I suspect, depends mainly on the 
negroes in the neighborhood.” 

“ Your account is rather discouraging.” 

7. “ Yes ; but I am only showing you the greater evil. 

1 think my shanty is the best of the two, and I am the more 
anxious that yon should choose wisely, because I foresee 
that you will not travel to-morrow.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because 1 1 hear the sound of much rain,’ and see signs 
«f it, too.” 

“ Hear 1 I hear nothing in all this vast solitude but the 
sound of our voices and our horses’ hoofs.” 

“ Liston a moment. Do you hear nothing else ?” 

8. “ I hear something like the sound of an axe.” 

“ That axe is more than two miles off.” 

“ And what of that ?” 

“ Were it not about to rain, it could not be heard half the 
distance.” 

“ But I never saw a more beautiful night” 

“ Nor I.” 

“ The wind is in the west, the moon is light, the atmos¬ 
phere is clear, and the clouds are drifting east in the sky. 
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at a rate which will soon sweep tlicm all to the Atlantic 
Ami see liow light and beautiful they are.” 

9. “ True 1 they are beautiful. Do you observe their 
milky whiteness ?”—•“ Yes.” 

“ Do you observe the intense blaze of the sky ?”—“ Yes.” 

“ Do you mark the deep chasms between the clouds ? not 
as if they glided along the surface of the blue vault, but as 
if it lay myriads of miles beyond them. See 1 it is the moon 
that is set in the solid vault. The clouds are here —though 
far above us, still comparatively here—is it not so ?” 

“ It is.” 

10. “ Well, whenever you see that appearance, make up 
your mind to spend the next day wherever you spend the 
night; and so make up your mind to spend the night where 
you wish to spend the next day. Now, if you are what, as 
a Virginian, I would have you to bo, you will take me at 
my word ; if not, you will begin to talk about hating to 
give trouble—and so I shall let you go.” 

11. I paused, and w r as at a loss what to say ; so lie went 
on : “I see I have posed you. So, before you commit your¬ 
self too far, it is but just to add, that I have no house, any 
more than my neighbor Dennis at Arlington. Hut I can 
keep you dry, and the weather will keep you warm ; and I 
can give you something to cat, and a book to read, and, as 
you know well enough by this time, I can talk to you. So, 
end as you began with me. Speak up frankly, and say that 
you will camp with me.” 

“ Then frankly,” said I, “ I thank you, and I will.” 

“ Good,” said he; “ and here wc are at my field.” 

12. We were indeed at the corner of an enclosure, along 
oue side of which we rode, until we came to a rude slip 
gap in the fence. This my comrade let down. We led oui 
horses over, and found ourselves between two black walls 
of Indian corn, rustling in the night-wind. Nothing was 
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visible before us but the narrow turning row which served 
for a road, until we reached an open space in the field of an 
acre or two. Ilere I found myself by the side of a low log- 
cabin, through the open crevice of which gleamed the red 
light of a large fire. Before the door stood the dusky figure 
of a negro, who took our horses. 

13. As yet I had seen nothing of a dwelling-house, ar 
even of the promised shanty; but as we turned the corner 
of the cabin, a strong light gleamed upon us. This pro¬ 
ceeded from a dwelling, which I will describe now as I saw 
it the next day. It consisted of two pens, each about ten 
feet square, made of such timbers as are used for joists, set 
on edge, one above another, and dove-tailed into each otlici 
at the corners. The two wore placed about ton feet apart 
and both were covered by a roof, which sheltered the inter 
veiling space. The floors of this passage, and of both rooms, 
consisted of loose, rough boards. Into each room was out 
a doorway and a window ; but there was no door, nor any 
means of closing either that or the window, but blankets 
hung up by way of curtains. 

14. In the passage stood a table, covered, as for supper, 
with a white tablecloth, a neat set of china, and the neces 
sary accompaniments ; and from this table flamed two large 
candles, which threw their light to the spot where we were. 
The figure of my companion was in the light, mine in the 
shade, as we advanced. In front of the table stood one of 
the most striking female forms I ever beheld—tall and 
queenlike, and, as I soon fouud, in the bloom of youth, and 
with a countenance corresponding in expression with the 
air of her person. 


1. A-lvu'nvb; a pupil: one oduented 
at u college is called au alumuus 
of that institution. 


2. Pro-pex'bi-tt ; disposition to any 
thin" good or evil; inclination. 
8. Dm-pab'aoe; to undervalue. 
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LXX. 

NATURAL SCENERY.— Alexander. 

[Archibald Alexander, tlio eminont 9cbol*ir'nnd divine, wna boru in 
Rockbrid^o county, Virginia, in 1772. IIo was tlio first Professor of tlio 
Theological Soininnry nt Princeton, N. J., and tlie nutlior of many valuable 
contributions to our theological literature, lie died in 1S51.] 

1. Whether the scenery with which our souses are con¬ 
versant’ in early life has any considerable effect on the 
character of the mind, is a question not easily determined. 
It would be easy to theorize 1 on the subject; and formerly 
I indulged in many lucubrations, 1 which at the time seemed 
plausible, 4 all tending to the conclusion that minds devel¬ 
oped under the constant view and impression of grand or 
picturesque scenery must, in vigor and fertility of imagina¬ 
tion, be greatly superior to those who spend their youth in 
dark alleys, or in the crowded streets of a large city, where 
the only objects which constantly meet the senses are stono 
and brick walls, and dirty and offensive gutters. 

2. The child of the mountains, who cannot open his eves 
without seeing sublime peaks penetrating beyond the 
clouds, stupendous rocks, and deep and dark caverns, en¬ 
closed by frightful precipices, thought I, must possess a 
vivid impression of the scenes of nature, by which he will 
be distinguished from those born and brought up in the 
city, or in the dull, monotonous plain, where there is neither 
grandeur nor variety. Perhaps there might bo a little 
vanity mingled with these speculations, 6 as it was my lot 
to draw the first breath of life at the foot of a lofty moun¬ 
tain, and on the bank of a roaring mountain-torrent, wlicro 
the startling reveille was often the hideous 0 howling of 
hungry wolves. 

3. But when I attempted to recollect whether I had, iu 
the days of childhood, ever experienced any sensible hu¬ 
ll" 
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pression from the grandeur of surrounding objects, or had 
ever been led to contemplate these objects of nature with 
any strong emotion, I could not satisfy myself that any 
thing of this sort had ever occurred. The only reminis¬ 
cence 1 was of impressions made by the novelty of some 
object not before seen; or some fancied resemblance to 
something with which I was familiar. Two mountains, 
somewhat remarkable, were frequently surveyed by me 
with delight—the House Mountain, and the Jump Moun¬ 
tain,—both appertaining to a ridge, called in the valley tho 
North Mountain. 

4 . The first of these is a beautiful mountain which stands 
out at some distance from the main ridge, and from the 
middle of tho valley exhibits something of the shape and 
appearance of a house. From Lexington and its vicinity, 
the view of this mountain is pleasant and imposing. The 
idea of its resemblance to a house took strong hold of my 
imagination ; and especially because at the western end 
there was the resemblance of a shed, which corresponded 
with such an appendage* to the house in which my child¬ 
hood was spent. And now, when I revisit the place of my 
nativity, whilst almost every thing else is changed, tho 
House Mountain remains tho same, and I gaze upon it with 
that peculiar emotion which attends the calling up in a 
lively manner tho thoughts and impressions of infancy. 

5. Tho idea of a perfect resemblance tc a house was so 
deeply imprinted on my mind, in relation to this mountain, 
that 1 was greatly discomposed and disturbed in my thoughts, 
when a boy, by having occasion to travel a few miles to¬ 
wards the east end of the mountain, and finding that every 
resemblance of a house was gone; and when, instead of 
one beautiful, uniform mountain, as smooth and steep as the 
roof of a house, I now beheld two rough-looking spurs, 
separated at a considerable distance from each other. This 
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obliteration of a pleasing idea from the mind was painful; 
and whenever 1 was in a situation to see the mountain un¬ 
der this aspect, the unpleasant impression was renewed. 

G. Every traveller among mountains must have noticed 
how remarkably they vary their appearances as he changes 
his position ; and not only so, but from the same site a 
prominent mountain exhibits a wonderful variety of aspects 
according to the state of the atmosphere. This I believe is 
what is called looming, and was much noticed by Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son from Monticello, particularly in relation to that remark¬ 
able isolated mountain called Willis’s, which elevates its 
head to a considerable height, at a great distance from any 
other mountain or hill. 


1. CoN-vEn'pANT; ncqunintcd. 

2. Tue'o-bize ; to form theories, or 

speculations. 

8. Lu-ou-bka'tions ; studies. 
i. Plaob'i-ble ; apparently right. 

6. Speo-u-la'tions; thoughts, ideas, 
theories. 


6. IIid'e-oitb; distressing to tho car, 

lrightful. 

7. Kem-i-nis'cence ; recollection, ro- 

Diumbrunce. 

8. Ap-pen'daoe ; addition. 

9. Uu-lit-f.u-a'tion ; tho act of ef¬ 

facing; extinction. 


LXXI. 

HERN AX A AXD THE HAT— Caldwell. 

|Mns. Mabsii Cai.bwei. 1 , was bom nt Staffordshire, England, at tho closo of the 
last century. She is ouo of the most popular, n» well as most products o of 
modem novelists.] 

1. But notv again she meditates upon her father’s hat; and 
the more she looks at it the shabbier she thinks it: in truth, 
she could not think it shabbier than it really was; and she 
also remembers that Philip Gorhambury made game of it 
yesterday; only j’esterday. Her father must have a new hat. 

2. She was a privileged person. She might go into iier 
father’s little study whenever she would. 11' he were busy, 
or if lie were melancholy, he would gently send her out 
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again.; but most often he took her upon his knee, and 
cheered his mind with a little prattling and joking before 
he let her go. So she made no scruple 1 of opening his study 
door, and there she found him with an open drawer before 
him. The drawer, in fact, was that in which he kept his 
money; which money (strange employment for him to be 
caught in !) he was counting and recounting over and over. 
The treasure was made up of pieces but small in value- 
shillings, sixpences, pence, and halfpence. He sighed as he 
gathered the tiny heap in his hand ; and then shuffling .it 
into the farther division of the drawer, he shut it, and 
looked up with— 

3. “ And what do you come for, my little girl ?” 

She had the hat in her hand. 

“ Papa, I am come to talk to you about your hat.” 

“Well, child! Hut you haven’t brushed it, Hernana. 
You are a little sloven. I thought you would have made it. 
quite spruce by this time.” 

4. “Mrs. Alworthy says it is not brnshable.” 

“Nonsense of Airs. Alworthy. It looks bad, to be sure,” 

said he, regarding it with a queer sort of smile; “and how 
it is to last me six months longer, may be a question to be 
asked; but it must do for the present, my love.” 

“ Oh, papa! but Mrs. Alworthy, and Philip Gorham- 
bury, and everybody, say it is so shabby.” 

“I am sorry for that.” 

o. “ Philip says he should be quite ashamed if he was 
me, to walk out with such a hat.” 

“ Docs he ? And does Mrs. Alworthy?” 

“ No; she never said so; but Philip does, over and over.” 

“And arc you ashamed, Hernana?” 

“Why—why, no; but,” and the color rose toiler olive 
cheek, “I do wish you would buy a new hat. Do, dear 
papa, do.” 
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6. “ But if I have no money to buy one ?” 

“ Dear papa; but you have some money. You were 
counting a great heap of money, as large as this, when ] 
came into the room.” 

“ But suppose I want the money for other things ?” 

“ Oh! but wl’.at other things ? Nothing shows so much 
as a hat. Philip says—•” 

7. “ What does Philip say ?” 

“He says—oh, papa! it’s so shocking—that people 
call you stingy; and think you mean and a miser, for 
nobody else would dress so unlike a gentleman. That’s 
what lie says, papa; and it makes me almost cry to hear 
him.” 

8. “ Come here, my little Hernana (lor you look ready, 
a( all events, to cry now), and sit down upon your father’s 
lap, and let us talk about it. Does my child say that 
everybody cries shame upon her father becauso he does not 
get himself a new hat? And do they call it mean and 
miserly?’ Was that it? What is mean and miserly, little 
woman ? Do you know what those terms signify ?” 

“Something very horrid, I am sure; and wlmt every¬ 
body hates; and what you are not, I am certain, papa; for 
everybody loves you.” 

9. “ That’s very good of everybody, I am sure, when a 
man wears a shabby hat. I did not think there had been 
so much goodness in the world. So it’s mean and miserly 
in me, is it, Hernana ?” 

“So they say; aud I can’t bear to hear it. Do, pray, 
papa, get a new hat.” 

TO. “A mean person,” Mr. Lovel went on, bending his 
beautiful serious eyes upon his daughter’s face, “ is one who 
spares’ his money by taking unfair' advantages of others; 
who endeavors to obtain services unrecompensed; and to 
discharge duties—the duties of hospitality',’ liberality, and 
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generosity—by halves, in order to save the appearance, and 
avoid the cost. Dost thou understand me, child?” 

“ Yes, papa, I do.” 

11. “A miser is one,” Mr. Lovel continued, “ who hoards 
his money for no purpose but to gratify the base desire of 
mere possession—the sin of covetousness. Now, Hernana, 
though it may not become a man to speak for himself, this 
ouee I must do it. I am not mean, for I am penurious tow¬ 
ard myself, not another: I am not miserly, for the money 
I save is not intended to be hoarded. Child, we are very 
poor people, you and I, and it is difficult for the poor to 
walk uprightly, and honorably, and liberally, and gener¬ 
ously; and it is most especially difficult to avoid false 
shame. But, my dear, we must be all these things, and we 
must defy false shame, if we would acquit ourselves to God 
and to our own consciences.* 

13. “ You understand me, I see you do,” he went on; 
for the expressive eyes of the little girl showed that she 
did. “ And now I will tell you why I have not, and why I 
cannot for a long time, have a hat. There is a man in this 
city who has fallen into great poverty by no fault of his 
own, and his children are crying for bread. He is not a 
beggar; he cannot take refuge in the workhouse with his 
children; he would rather lie down and die than do that. 
He once, when my father was in difficulties, lent him 
money. I must now lend him money. What I have, he 
shall have. It would cost me a guinea to buy a new hut— 
halt' of all I can spare at present; I choose to give it to 
this man, to buy bread for his children, Hernana; and I 
will wear a shabby hat, call me mean and miserly who may. 
Shall you be ashamed to walk with me now, Hernana ?” 

13. She made no answer; she still held the hat Presently 
she began to press it to her bosom, and to cover it with kisses— 
with tears. She slid down from her father’s knee, carrying 
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the hat with her. ' Oh! how she mid Mrs. Alworthy 
brushed and smoothed, and did the impossible to improve 
its appearance! And they so far succeeded that when Mr. 
Lovel put it upon his head, lie declared that he did not 
lenow his own hat again! 

5. nos-ri-TAi/i-TT; entertainment of 
friends? or strangers. 

C. Conscience ; the faculty within UB 
whieh approves or condemns our 
actions as right or wrong. 


1. Scnu'rifle; donbt, fcraall canso oi 

hindcrancc. 

2. Mi'seu-ly; penurious. 

8. SrAnE; to upc frugally. 

A TTn-faiii' : not honest, disingenuous. 


LXXII. 

THE BLUE AND THE GRAY.—F. M. Finch. 

[The following poem was suggested by reading that tho women of Columbus 
Mississippi, strewed flowers alike on the graves of tho Confederate and of the 
National soldiers.] 

1. By the flow of the inland river, 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled. 

Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 

Asleep arc the ranks of the dead;— 

Glider the sod and the dew, 

Waiting tho judgment-day;— 
Under the one, the Blue; 

Under the other, the Gray. 

2. These in the robings 1 of glory, 

Those in the gloom of defeat, 

All with the battle-blood gory,’ 

In the dusk of eternity meet;— 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day;— 
Under the laurel, the Blue; 

Under the willow, the Gray. 
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3. From the silence of sorrowful hours 

The desolate mourners go, 

Lovingly laden’ with dowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe;— 

Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day; — 
Under the roses, the Blue; 

Under the lilies, the Gray. 

4 . So with an equal splendor 

The morning sun-rays fall, 

With a touch impartially* tender, 

On the blossoms blooming for all;— 

Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgmeut-dav;— 
Broidered with gold, the Blue; 
Mellowed* with gold, the Gray. 

6. So when the Summer calleth, 

On forest and held of grain 
With an equal murmur falletli 
The cooling drip* of the rain;— 

Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment-day;— 
Wet with the rain, the Blue; 

Wet with the rain, the Gray. 

5. Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 1 
The generous deed was done; 

In the storm of the years that are fading, 
tso braver battle was won;— 

Under the sod and the dew; 

Waiting the judgment-day;— 
Under the blossoms, the Blue; 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 
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7. No more shall the war-cry sever. 

Or the winding rivers be red : 

Our anger is banished forever 

When are laurelled" the graves of our dead 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day;— 
Love and tears, for the Blue; 
Tears and love, for the Gray. 


1. ROb'ings; garments. 

2. GGn'r: bloody. 

8. La'den; loaded. 

4 . Iu-i’A ii'tial-ly ; without partiality. 


6. Mki/low^d; softened, smoothed 

6. Ditip; that which falls in drops. 

7. Ur- bkaiu'ino ; reproaching. 

8. Lauk'ullcd ; crowned with laurel* 


Lxxni. 

THE SNOW-STORM.— Wilson. 

I. Little Hannah Lee had left her master’s house, soon 
ns the rim of the great moon was seen by her eyes, that 
laid been long anxiously watching it from the window, ris¬ 
ing, like a joyful dream, over the gloomy mountain-tops; 
and all by herself, she tripped along beneath the beauty of 
the silent heaven. Still as she kept ascending and de¬ 
scending the knolls that lay in the bosom of tbe glen, she 
sang to herself a song, a hymn, or a psalm, without the ac¬ 
companiment of the streams, now all silent in the frost; 
and ever and anon she stopped to try to count the stars 
that lay in some more beautiful part of the sky, or gazed 
on the constellations' that she knew, and called them, in 
her joy, by the names they bore among the shepherds. 

2. There were none to hear her voice, or see her smiles, 
but the ear and eye of Providence. As on slio glided, and 
took her looks from heaven, she saw her own little iiresido 
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—her parents waiting for her arrival—the Bible opened for 
worship—her own little room kept so neatly for her, with 
its mirror hanging by the window, in which to braid her 
hair by the morning light—her bed prepared for her by her 
mother’s hand—the primroses in her garden peeping 
through the snow—old Tray, who ever welcomed her with 
his dim white eyes—the pony and the cow;—friends all, 
and inmates of that happy household. So stepped she 
along, while the snow-diamonds glittered around her feet, 
and the frost wove a wreath of lucid 3 pearls round her 
forehead. 

3. She had now reached the edge of the Black-moss, which 
lay half-way between her master’s and her father’s dwell¬ 
ing, when she heard a loud noise coming down Glen-Scrae, 
and in a few seconds she felt on her face some flake3 of 
snow. She looked up the glen, and saw the snow-storm 
coining down fast as a flood. She felt no fears; but she 
ceased her song, and, had there been a human eye to look 
upon it there, it might have seen a shadow upon her face. 

4. She continued her course, and felt bolder and bolder 
every step that brought her nearer to her parents’ house. 
But the snow-storm had now reached the Black-moss, and 
the broad line of light that had lain in the direction of her 
homo was soon swallowed up, and the child was in utter 
darkness. She saw nothing but the flakes of snow, inter¬ 
minably* intermingled,' and furiously wafted in the air, 
close to her head; she heard nothing but one wild, fierce, 
litl'ul howl. The cold became intense, and her little feet 
and hands were fast being numbed into insensibility. 

5. “ It is a fearful change,” muttered the child to herself; 
but still she did not fear, for she had been born in a moor¬ 
land cottage, and lived all her days among the hardships 
of the hills. “What will become of the poor sheep!” 
thought she,—but still she scarcely thought of her own 
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danger, for innocence, and youth, and joy, are slow to think 
of aught evil befalling themselves, and, thinking benignly* 
of all living things, forget their own fear in their pity for 
others’ sorrow. At last, she could no longer discern" a sin¬ 
gle mark on the snow, eithe.r of human steps, or of the 
sheep-track, or the foot-print of a wild-l'owl. Suddenly, 
too, she felt out of breath and exhausted—and, shedding 
tears for herself at last, sank down in the snow. 

6. It was now that her heart began to quake with fear. 
She remembered stories of shepherds lost in .the snow—of 
a mother and a child frozen to death on that very moor— 
and in a moment she knew that she was to die. Bitterly 
did the poor child weep; for death was terrible to her, who, 
though poor, enjoyed the bright little world of youth and 
innocence. The skies of heaven were dearer than she 
knew to her; so were the flowers of earth. She lmd been 
happy at her work, happy in her sleep—happy in the kirk 
on Sabbath. A thousand thoughts had the solitary child 
—and in her own heart was a spring of happiness, pure and 
undisturbed as any fount that sparkles unseen all the year 
through, in some quiet nook among the pastoral’ hills. 
But now there was to be an end of all this—she was to bo 
frozen to death, and lie there till the thaw might come; 
and then her father would find her body, and carry it away 
to be buried in the kirkyard." 

7. The tears were frozen on her cheeks as soon as shed— 
and scarcely had her little hands, strength to clasp them¬ 
selves together, as the thought of an overruling and mer¬ 
ciful Lord came across her heart. Then, indeed, the fears 
of this religious child were calmed, and she heard without 
terror the plover’s wailing cry, and the deep boom of the 
bittern sounding in the moss. “I will repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer;” and, drawing her plaid more closely around her, 
she whispered, beneath its ineffectual cover—“ Our Bather 
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which art in Heaven, hallowed, be Thy name—Thy King¬ 
dom come—Thy will be done on earth us it is in Heaven.” 
Had lniman aid been within fifty yards, it could have been 
of no avail—eye could not see her—car could not hear her 
in that howling darkness. Hut that low prayer was heard 
in the centre of eternity—and that little sinless child was 
lying in the snow, beneath the all-seeing eye of God. 

8. The maiden, having prayed to her Father in Heaven— 
then thought of her father on earth. Alas! they were not 
far separated! The father was lying but a short distance 
from his.child; he too,had sunk down in the drifting snow, 
after having, in less than an hour, exhausted all the strength 
of fear, pity, hope, despair, and resignation, that could rise 
in a father's heart blindly seeking to rescue his only child 
from death, thinking that one desperate exertion might 
enable them to perish in each other’s arms. There they 
lay, within a stone’s throw of each other, while a huge 
Bnow-drift was every moment piliug itself up into a more 
insurmountable barrier between the dying parent and his 
dying child. 


1. Con-stel-la'tion ; duster of stars. 

2. Lu'cid; Hhinin*; with light. 

3. In-tuu'min-a-ijly; without limit. 

4. Lvm-uis'ouD; mixed with. 


5. Be-nign'lt; kindly, graciously. 

6. Dta-CERX'; perceive, see. 

7. Pas'tou-al; rural. 

8. KliUi'rAUD; churchyard. 


LXXIY. 

A QUAKER'S MEETING.— Lamb. 

[Charles Lamu was bom in London, Enpland, 1775, and died in 1831* lie was 
one of the foremost English humorists of the nineteenth century. Do ia best 
known by Ilia “Essays of Ella,” and “Tales from Shakespeare.”] 

1. Reader, wouldst thou kuow what true peace and 
quiet means; wouldst thou find a refuge from the noises 
and clamors’ of the multitude; wouldst thou enjoy at once 
solitude and society; wouldst thou possess the depth of 
thine own spirit in stillness, without being shut out from 
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tlie consolatory’ faces of tliy species; wouldst thou be alone 
• and. yet accompanied; solitary, yet not desolate; singular, 
yet not without some to keep thee in countenance; a-unit 
in aggregate,’ a simple in composite:—come with me into 
a Quakers’ Meeting. 

2. Dost thou love silence deep ns that “ before the winds 
were made ?” go not out into the wilderness, descend not 
into the profundities* of the earth ; shut not up thy case¬ 
ments; nor pour wax into the little cells of thy cars, with 
little-fnithed, self-mistrusting Ulysses:—retire with me into 
a Quakers’ Sleeting. 

3. Frequently it is broken up without a word having 
been spoken. But the mind has been fed. You go away 
with a sermon not made with hands. You have been in 
the milder caverns of Trophonins; or as in some den, 
where that fiercest and savagest of all wild creatures, the 
Tomjue, that unruly member, has strangely lain tied up 
and captive. You have bathed with stillness. 

4. Oh, when the spirit is sore fretted, even tired to sick¬ 
ness of the janglings* and nonsense-noises of the world, 
what a balm and a solace it is to go and seat yourself for a 
quiet half-hour upon some undisputed corner of a bench 
among the gentle Quakers. Their garb and stillness con¬ 
joined’ present a uniformity, tranquil and herd-like—as in 
the pasture—“forty feeding like one.”—The very garments 

. of a Quaker seem incapable of receiving a soil; and cleanli¬ 
ness in them to be something more than the absence of its 
contrary. Every Quakeress is a lily; and when they come 
up iu bands to their Whitsun-confercnces, whitening the 
easterly streets of the metropolis, from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, they show like troops of the Shilling 
Ones. 


1. Cl.vm'ous; ont-crica. 

2. CoN-soL'A-To-itt* ; assua^n" grict 

3. Ao'gre-uate; mass, collection. 


4. Pro-fitxd'i-ty ; depth of place. 

5. Jang 'linos; contentious. 

6. CoN-JoiNtd' ; united. 
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LXXY. 

WASHINGTON.— Marshall. 

| John Marshall, tlie author of the “Life of Washington," and for many 
jsara Chief-Justice of the United States, was born in Fauquier county, Vir¬ 
ginia, in 1755. Ho served in the Revolutionary War, attaining the rank of 
captain, and was present at the battles of Brandywine, Germantown, and 
Monmouth; after the war ho studied for the bar, and was admitted in 17S0. 
In 17S2 he was elected to the Legislature of his State. In 1797 he was scut 
as minister to Franco, with Pinckney and Gerry, on a special mission, and 
on his return he was elected to Congress, in 1799. Here he achieved great 
reputation, and in important Constitutional debates gave evidence of thoso 
judicial talents which elevated him to the' Chief-Justiceship in 1801; an 
otlieu which lie filled for thirty-four years, until the time of his death in 
1S35, and with which his memory and fame are identified, lie is described 
by Bouton us “supremely fitted for high judicial station—a solid judgment, 
great reasoning powers, acute and penetrating mind; with mauners and 
lmbits to suit the purity mid sanctity of the ottiee; attentive, patient, labo- 
rioiiH; gravo oil tiic bench, social in the intercourse of life; simple in kis 
tastes, ami inexorably just."] 

1. In the sober language of reality, ■without attempting 
to deck a tiguro with ornaments or with qualities borrowed 
from the imagination, a person who has had some oppor¬ 
tunity to observe him while living, and who since his de¬ 
cease has most assiduously 1 inspected his private and public 
papers, will endeavor faithfully to give the impressions 
which he has himself received. 

2. General Washington was rather above the common 
size, Ins frame was robust, and his constitution vigorous— 
capable of enduring great fatigue, aud requiring a consider¬ 
able degree of exercise for tbe preservation of his health. 
Ilis exterior created in the beholder the idea of strength 
united with manly gracefulness. His manners were rather 
reserved than free, though they partook nothing of that 
dryness and sternness which accompany reserve when car¬ 
ried to an extreme; and on all proper occasions, he could 
relax sufficiently to show how highly he was gratified by 
the charms of conversation, and the pleasures of society. 
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3. His person and whole deportment exhibited an unaf¬ 
fected and indescribable dignity, unminglcd with haughti¬ 
ness, of which all who approached him were sensible ; and 
the attachment of those who possessed his friendship and 
enjoyed his intimacy, was ardent, but always respectful. 
Bis temper was humane, benevolent, and conciliatory,’ but 
there was a quickness in his sensibility to any thing appar¬ 
ently offensive, which experience had taught him to watch 
and to correct. 

4. In the management of his private affairs, he exhibited 
an exact yet liberal economy. His funds were not prodi¬ 
gally 1 wasted on capricious and ill-examined schemes, nor 
refused to beneficial though costly improvements. They 
remained therefore competent to that expensive establish¬ 
ment which his reputation, added to a hospitable temper, 
had in some measure imposed upon him; and to those 
donations which real distress has a right to claim from opu¬ 
lence. 1 

5. He made no pretensions to that vivacity which fasci¬ 
nates, or to that wit which dazzles, and frequently imposes 
on the understanding. More solid than brilliant, judgment 
rather than genius constituted the most proinineut feature 
of his character. 

6. As a military man, he was brave, enterprising, and 
cautious. That malignity’ which has sought to strip him of 
all the higher qualities of a general, has conceded to him 
personal courage, and a firmness of resolution, which nei¬ 
ther dangers nor difficulties could shake. But candor will 
allow him other great and valuable endowments. If his 
military course does not abound with splendid achievements, 
it exhibits a series of judicious 6 measures adapted to circum¬ 
stances, which probably' saved his country. 

7. Placed, without having studied the theory, or been 
taught, in the school of experience, the practice of war, at 
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the head of an undisciplined, ill-organized multitude, which 
was unused to the restraints and unacquainted with the or¬ 
dinary duties of a camp, without the aid of officers possess 
ing those lights which the commander-in-chief was yet to 
acquire, it would have been a miracle indeed had his con¬ 
duct been absolutely faultless. But possessing an energetic 
and distinguishing mind, on which the lessons of experience 
were never lost, his errors, if lie committed any, were quickly 
repaired ; and those measures which the state of things 
rendered most advisable, were seldom if ever neglected. 

8. In his civil administration,' as in his military career, 
were exhibited ample and repeated proofs of that practical 
good sense, of that sound judgment which is perhaps the 
most rare, and is certainly the most valuable quality of the 
human mind. Devoting himself to the duties of his station, 
pursuing no object distinct from the public good, ho was 
accustomed to contemplate at a distance those critical sit¬ 
uations in which the United States might probably be 
placed; and to digest, before the occasion required action, 
the line of conduct which it would be proper to observe. 

9. Taught to distrust 9 first impressions, he sought to ac¬ 
quire all the information which was attainable, and to hear, 
without prejudice, all the reasons which could be urged for 
or against a particular measure. His own judgment was 
suspended until it became necessary to determine, and his 
decisions, thus maturely made, were seldom if ever shaken. 
Elis conduct therefore was systematic, and the great objects 
ot his administration were steadily pursued. 

10. No man has ever appeared upon the theatre of public 
action whose integrity was more incorruptible,* or whose 
principles were more perfectly free from the contamination'* 
ot those selfish and unworthy passions which find their 
nourishment in the conflicts of party. Having no views 
which required concealment, his real and avowed motives 
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•were the same ; and his whole correspondence does not fur¬ 
nish a single case from which even an enemy would infer 
that he was capable, under any circumstances, of stooping 
to the employment of duplicity. 

11. No truth can be uttered with more confidence than 
that his ends were always upright, and his means always 
pure. He exhibits the rare example of a politician to whom 
wiles were absolutely unknown, and whose professions to 
foreign governments and to his own countrymen were always 
sincere. In him was fully exemplified the real distinction 
which forever exists between wisdom and cunning, and the 
importance as well as the truth of the maxim, that “ honesty 
is the best policy.” 

■ 12. If Washington possessed ambition, that passion was, 
in his bosom, so regulated by principles, or controlled by cir¬ 
cumstances, that it was neither vicious nor turbulent. In¬ 
trigue was never employed as the means of its gratification, 
nor was personal aggrandizement'* its object. The various 
high and important stations to which he was called by the 
public voice were unsought by himself; and in consenting 
to fill them, he seems rather to have yielded to a general con¬ 
viction that the interests of his country would be thereby 
promoted, than to his particular inclination. 

13. Neither the extraordinary partiality" of the American 
people, the extravagant praises which were bestowed upon 
him, nor the inveterate opposition and malignant calumnies 
which he experienced, had any visible influence upon his 
conduct. The cause is to be looked for in the texture of his 
mind. 

14. In him, that innate and unassuming modesty which 
adulation" would have offended, which the voluntary plau¬ 
dits of millions could not betray into indiscretion, and which 
never obtruded upon others his claims to'superior consider¬ 
ation, was happily blended with a high and correct sense of 
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personal dignity, and with a just consciousness of that re¬ 
spect which is duo to station. Without exertion, he could 
maintain the happy medium between that arrogance which 
wounds, and that facility which allows the office to he de¬ 
graded in the person who fills it 

15. It is impossible to contemplate the great eventn 
which have occurred in the United States under the auspices 
of Washington, without ascribing them, in some measure, 
to him. If we ask the causes of the prosperous issue of a 
war against the successful termination of which there were 
so many probabilities—of the good which was produced, 
and the ill which was avoided dining an administration 
fated to contend with the strongest prejudices that a com¬ 
bination of circumstances and of passions could produce— 
of the constant favor of the great mass of his fellow-citizem>, 
and of the confidence which, to the last moment of his life, 
they reposed in him—the answer, so far as these causes 
may he found in his character, will furnish a lesson well 
meriting the attention of those who are candidates for polit- 
ical lame. 

16. Endowed by nature with a sound judgment, and an 
accurate discriminating mind, lie feared not that laborious 
attention which made him perfectly master of those subjects, 
in all their relations, on which he was to decide ; and this 
essential quality was guided by an unvarying sense of 
moral right, which would tolerate the employment only of 
those means that would bear the most rigid examination; 
by a fairness of intention which neither sought nor required 
disguise ; and by a purity of virtue which was not only un¬ 
tainted, but unsuspected. 


1. As-sid'c-ocs-lv ; diligently, atten¬ 
tively. 

S. Cox-cil'i-a-tobv; tending to re¬ 
concile and make peace. 


8. PnoD'1-OAM.T; with profusion, 
lavishly, wastcfully. 

4. Op'o-lence ; wealth, riches. 

5. AIa-uo'm-ty ; evil disposition. 
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<}. Ju-m"oio03; wise, prudent. 

7. Ad-min-is-tra'tion ; the net of 

administering; management, or 
government of public nUnirs. 

8. Dxs-trust' ; doubt. 

9. iN-coii-ntrrr'i-BLE; that cannot be 

bribed: Inflexibly juet and up¬ 
right. 


10. Con-tam-i-na'tiox ; taint, jolln* 

tion. 

11. Du-rLio'i-Tr; fraud, deception. 

12. Ao'ojtAN-oizK-MKNT ; exultation, 

power, rank, and wealth. 

13. Pak-ti-ai/i-ty ; preference. 

14. Ad-u- la/tiojt ; oxcesaivo flattory 

or praiao. 


LXXVI. 

INSECT LIFE. —Bachman. 

[Tho BUbjoinod selection is nn oxtract from nil cssny on the “ Mortil oi 
Entomology,” by Joinv Bachman, D. D., of Cliarloston, S. C.l 

1. Insects arc further deserving of our notice from tlioir 
various and curious structure, their extraordinary metamor- 
plmses, 1 their remarkable instincts, their wonderful habits, 
and the variety and beauty of their colors. But I will not 
enter into detail under these different heads ; it would re¬ 
quire many volumes, and tho subject would not even then 
be exhausted. But let it sufliee to state, that in almost 
every department of science or of duty, the study of the 
insect tribe oilers a rich reward to its votaries.* The ento¬ 
mologist* finds, in examining their qrganization, enough to 
fill him with wonder and astonishment. lie is struck with 
their metamorphoses, their instinct, and their industry. 

2. He finds that man has been anticipated by this feeble 
race in many of his inventions and discoveries. lie finds 
that, in architecture, insects were before him in rearing 
houses with staircases, arches, domes, and colonnades.* 
The white-ants have taught him to construct a tunnel twelve 
times larger, in proportion to their size, than that which iB 
now carrying on under the Thames. He finds that paper is 
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no new invention, but was beautifully fabricated by an in¬ 
sect ever since the world began. He finds a spider building 
his house in the deep water, which he keeps inflated by 
moans of something more ingenious than an air-pump ; he. 
descends, without getting wet, in a natural diving-bell, and 
dwells securely, and is kept dry in the bottom of rivers. 

3. He finds insects possessed of instruments and appa¬ 
ratus 5 more ingenious than those which the ingenuity of 
man has enabled him to invent; he finds that they are fur¬ 
nished with augers, gimlets, knives, lancets, 6cissors, and 
forceps. From the industry and untiring vigilance they dis¬ 
play in guarding their young, he learns a lesson of parental 
affection. Ho sees our Carolina mason-wasp, for instance, 
building its dwelling with an admirable cement, which it is 
taught to prepare, nnd which is superior to any mortar. 
Here it forms its cell, the cradle of its young, and in each 
cell where it deposits an egg, it places a certain number of 
spiders, that may serve us food for its expected brood. 
These it is taught by instiuct to render air-tight, that the 
spiders may not decay till they arc needed as food. 

4. He sees certain species of ants (one of which is com¬ 
mon with us, and is often found in decayed trees) which are 
born with wings, when they have made use of these to 
convey them to suitable places where they arc to commence 
.Jlioir labors and rear their families, by a powerful effort rid¬ 
ding themselves of wings, which might be an impediment' 
to them in the discharge of their new, active, and laborious 
duties. He sees them when their houses are disturbed, 
like the fond mother whose dwelling is in flames, seizing 
the larvre 1 of their young in their mouths, and carrying them 
to a place of security. If, under these circumstances, they 
are bruised and wounded, they still hold on to their beloved 
charge : let them be cut asunder, or let the flames be ap¬ 
plied to them, and they yet will not relinquish their hold. 
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And even -when that mysterious principle calico life hua 
passed away, they are found clinging to their offspring. 

5. He sees all this ; he pauses, wonders, and adores. He 
is at a loss to discern where instinct ends, and where reason 
begins. As a lover of the beauties of nature, he is not in¬ 
sensible to the rich and ever-varying colors with which a 
bountiful Creator lias adorned many species of the insect 
tribe. He sees beetles which outvie in brilliancy the bur¬ 
nished gold, the emerald, the amethyst, and the topaz. He 
sees in the wings of several species of locusts a fabrication 
infinitely more delicate than the finest lace. And among 
the lepidopterous* tribes, the butterflies and moths, he is 
dazzled by every shade and color, vieing with the deepest 
and purest azure of the sky. 

" Who can paint like Nature ? 

Can imagination boast amid her gay profusion 
Hues like these ?” 

6. He has been instructed by the book of God in the 
cheering doctrine of the resurrection of the body. There he 
has been taught that man, the child of the earth, a crawling 
worm, when his career is finished here below, casts off the 
earthly body and is laid in the ground ; that in due time, 
that which was sown an earthly body', shall bo raised a 
spiritual body, endowed with new and augmented powers,, 
enabling him to wing his way to a purer, a happier, and 
immortal state. And the doctrine which he has learned in 
God’s revealed word, he now finds written in legible charac¬ 
ters by the same Almighty hand in the book of Nature. 
And here the metamorphoses of insects serve to strengthen 
our faith in holy writ. 

7. The caterpillar first crawls on the earth, is sustained 
by ordinary' kinds of food, and engaged in incessant labors. 
When it has existed a few weeks or months in this humble 
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ij rm, its work being finished, it passes into a chrysalis' 
state, resembling the sleep of death ; it is wound up in a 
kind of shroud and encased in a coffin, and is buried in the 
earth, or fastened to some brauch in the air, or sunk in the 
water. In the appointed time, earth, air, and water give up 
their several prisoners ; warmed by the sun, they come forth 
from their state of torpidity','* as a bride out of her chamber, 
arrayed in nuptial glory. They are prepared to enjoy a 
new and more exalted condition in life, and, having arrived 
at the perfection of their nature, they feed on the nectar of 
flowers, traverse the fields of air, and love begins its bliss¬ 
ful reign. 


1. MET-A-Mon'rno-SES (singular, met¬ 

amorphosis) ; changes of form or 
shape. 

2. Vo'ta-ihks ; thoso devoted to any 

study or pursuit. 

8. En-to-mol'ocust; ono versed in 
the science of insects. 

4. Col-on-nai>ks' : scries of columns 
placed at regular intervals. 

6. Ar-i-A-itA'Tt:s; instruments, tools. 

6. Im-i’ku'i-mknt; obstacle. 

7. Lab'vj: ; insects in their grub or 


first state after the egg, whicl 
precedes the perfect formation. 

8. Leim-dop'ter-ous ; belonging to 
the order of the lepidoptcra, in¬ 
sects having fo ir wings covered 
with scales, ns the butterflies. 

9. Chrys'a-lis; the form which bnt- 

terilies nud some other insects 
ns.-ume before they arrive at their 
winged or perfect state. 

10. ToR-rin'i-TV; the state of being 

I torpid, or inactive. 


LXXYIL 

“ALL QUIET ALONG THE I’OTOMAO TO-NIGHT." 

[The authorship of this beautiful and touching poem has boon claimed 
by a Northern lady ana by a Southern author. In a collection of Southern 
war poetry, edited by Wm. Gilmore Simms, E<q., it is attributed to Lamah 
Fontaine. The sentiment of the poem does not indicate whether it is ol 
Northern or Southom authorship.] 

1. 11 All quiet along the Potomac,” they say, 

“ Except now and then a stray picket 
Is shot, as he walks on his beat to and fro, 

By a rifleman hid in the thicket.” 
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'Tis nothing—a private or two, now and then, 

Will not count in the news of the battle ; 

• Not an officer lost—only one of the men— 

Moaning out, all alone, the death-rattle. 

2. All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 

Where the soldiers lie peacefully dreaming ; 

Their tents in the raj's of the clear autumn moon, 
Ortho light of the watch-Cre3 are gleaming. 

A tremulous sigh as the gentle night wind 
Through the forest leaves slowly is creeping : 
While the stars up above, with their glittering eyes, 
Keep guard—for the army is sleeping. 

3. There’s only the sound of the lone sentry’s tread, 

As he tramps from the rock to the fountain, 

And thinks of the two on the low trundle-bed, 

Far away in the cot on the mountain : 

His musket falls slack—his face, dark and grim, 
Grows gentle with memories tender, 

As he mutters a prayer for the children asleep— 

For their mother, may Heaven defend her I 

4 The moon seems to shine as brightly as then, 

That night when the love yet unspoken 
Leaped up to his lips, and when low murmured vows 
Were pledged, to be ever unbroken ; 

Then drawing his sleeve roughly over his eyes, 

He dashes off tears that are welling, 

And gathers his gun close up to its place, 

As if to keep down the heart swelling. 

6. He passes the fountain, the blasted pine-tree, 

The footsteps are lagging and weary, 

Yet onward he goes through the broad belt of light 
Toward the shades of a wood dark and dreary. 
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Hark I was it the night wind that rustled the leaves ? 

Was’t the moonlight so wondrously flashing? 

It looked like a rifle—“Ha !—Mary, good-bye !” 

And the life-blood is ebbing and plashing. 

6. All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 

No sound save the rush of the river ; 

While soft falls the dew on the face of the dead- 
The picket's off duty forever ! 


LXXYIH. 

CHRISTIAN AND HOPEFUL IN DOUBTING . 

CASTLE.— Runyan. 

1-foiiN Busy ax was lxini at Elston, England, ir, liiiS. As a writer of allegories let 
probably excels all other*; *o that it has been said of him, “if Shakespeare is the 
first of dramatist!?, Bunyuu is the first of alle^orist*.” He died in Loudon, 16S3.] 

1. Now there was, not far from the place where Hope¬ 
ful ami Christian lav, a castle called Doubting Castle, the 
owner whereof was Giant Despair; and it was in his 
grounds thcj r now were sleeping: wherefore he, getting up 
in the morning early, and walking up and down in his 
fields, caught Christian and Hopeful asleep in his grounds. 
Then, with a grim and surly voice, he hid them awake; 
.and asked them whence they were, and what they did in 
his grounds, They told him they were pilgrims, and that 
they had lost their way. Then, said the Giant, you have 
this night trespassed 1 2 on me, by trampling in and lying 
on my grounds, and therefore you must go along with me. 

2. So they were forced to go, because he was stronger 
than they. They also had but little to say, for they knew 
themselves in a fault. The Giant, therefore, drove them 
before him, and put them into his castle, into a verv dark 
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dungeon, damp and disagreeable to the spirits of these 
two men. Psalm lxxx-viii. 18. Here, then, they lay from 
Wednesday morning till Saturday night, without one bit 
of bread, or drop of drink, or light, or any to ask how they 
did; they were, therefore, here jn evil case, and were far 
from friends and acquaintance. 

3. Now in this place Christain had double sorrow, be¬ 
cause it was through his unadvised counsel that they weie 
brought into this distress. 

The Pilgrim:* now to gratify the flesh, 

Will seek its* ease; but oh ! liow they afresh 
Do thereby plunge themselves new griefs into! 

Who seek to please the flesh themselves undo. 

.Now, Giant Despair had a wife, and her name was Difli- 
dence. So when he was goue to bed, he told his wife what 
he had done; to wit, that he had taken a couple of pris¬ 
oners and cast them into his dungeon, for trespassing on 
his grounds. Then he asked her also what he had best to 
do further to them. 

4. So she asked him what they were, whence the)' came, 
and whither they were bound; and he told her. Then she 
counselled him that when he arose in the morning he 
should beat them without any mercy. So when he arose, 
he getteth him a grievous crab-tree cudgel, and goes down 
into the dungeon to them, and there first falls to rating of 
them as if they were dogs, although they never gave him 
a word of distaste. 3 Then lie falls upon them, and beats, 
them fearfully, in such sort, that they were not able to 
help themselves, 6r to turn them upon the floor. 

5. This done, lie withdraws and leaves them, there to 
condole 3 their misery, and to mourn under their distress. 
So all that day they spent their time in nothing but sighs 
and bitter lamentations. The next night, she, talking with 
her husband about them further, and understanding they 
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were yet alive, did advise him to counsel them to make 
away with themselves. So when morning was come, he 
goes to them in a surly manner as before, and perceiving 
them to be very sore with the stripes that he had given 
them the day before, he told them, that since they were 
never likely to come out of that place, their only way 
would be forthwith to make an end of themselves, either 
with knife, halter, or poison; for why, said he, should you 
choose life, seeing it is attended with so much bitterness ? 

C. But they desired him to let them go. IV ith that he 
looked ugly upon them, and rushing to them, had doubt¬ 
less made an end of them himself, but that he fell into one 
of his iits (for he sometimes, in sunshiny weather, fell into 
fits), and lost for a time the use of his hand; wherefore he 
withdrew, and left them as before, to consider what to do. 
Then did the prisoners consult between themselves, whether 
it was best to take his counsel or no. 

7. Well, toward evening the Giant goes down to the 
dungeon again, to see if his prisoners had taken his coun¬ 
sel ; but when he came there he found them alive; and 
truly, alive was all; for now, for want of bread and water, 
and hv reason of the wounds they received when he beat 
them, they could do little hut breathe. But, I say, he 
found them alive ; at which he fell into grievous rage, and 
told them that seeing they had disobeyed his counsel, it 
should he worse with them than if they had never been 
horn. 

8. At this they trembled greatly,* and I think that 
Christian fell into a swoon ; but, coming a little to him¬ 
self again, they renewed their discourse* about the Giant's „ 
counsel; and whether yet they had best to take it or no. 

Now night being come again, and the Giant and his wife 
being in bed, she asked him concerning the prisoners, and 
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if they had taken his counsel. To which he replied, they 
are sturdy rogues, they choose rather to hear all hardship, 
than to make away themselves. 

0. Then, said she, Take them into the castle-yard to¬ 
morrow, and show them the bones and skulls of those that 
thou hast already dispatched, and make them believe, ere 
a week comes to an end, thou also wilt tear them in pieces, 
as thou hast done their fellows before them. So when the 
morning was come, the Giant goes to them again, and 
takes them into the costle-yard, and shows them, as his 
wife had bidden him. 

10. These, said he, were pilgrims ns you are, once, and 
they trespassed in my grounds, as you have done; and 
when I thought fit, I tore them in pieces, and so, within 
ten days, I will do you. Go, get you down to your den 
again; and with that he beat them all the way thither. 
They lay, therefore, all day on Saturday in a lamentable 
case, as before. Now, when night was come, and when 
Mrs. Diffidence and her husband, the Giant, were got lo 
bed, they began to renew their discourse of their prisoners; 
and withal the old Giant wondered, that he could neither 
by his blows nor his counsel bring them to an end. 

11. And with that his wife replied, I fear, said she, that 
they live in hope that some will come to relieve them, or 
that they have picklocks about them, by the means of 
which they hope to escape. And sayest thou so, my dear? 
said the Giant; I will therefore search them in the morn¬ 
ing. 

12. Well, on Saturday, about midnight, they began to 
pray, and continued in prayer till almost break of day. 
Now,a little before it was day, good Christian, ns one half- 
amazed, brake out in this passionate speech : What a fool, 
quoth ho, am I thus to lie in a dungeon, when I may as 
well walk at liberty! I have a key in my bosom called 
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Promise,* that 'will, I am persuaded, open any lock in 
Doubting Castle. Then said Hopeful, That is good news, 
good brother; pluck it out of thy bosom and try. 

13. Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom, and began 
to try at the dungeon door, whose bolt (as he turned the 
key) gave hack, and the door flew open with case, and 
Christian and Hopeful both came out Then be went to 
the outward door that leads into the castle-yard, and with 
his key, opened that door also. After, he went to the iron 
gate, for that must be opened too; but that lock went 
mighty hard, yet the key did open it. Then they thrust 
open the gate to make their escape with speed, but that 
gate, as it opened, made such a creaking, that it waked 
Giant Despair, who, hastily rising to pursue his prisoners, 
felt his limbs to fail, for his fits took him again, so that lie 
could by no means go after them. They then went on, 
and came to the King’s highway, and so were safe, because 
they were out of his jurisdiction. 

14. Now, when they were gone over the stile, they began 
to contrive* with themselves what they should do at that 
stile, to prevent those that should come after, from falling 
into the hands of Giant Despair. So they consented to 
erect there a pillar, and to engrave* upon the side thereof 
this sentence—“Over this stile is the way to Doubting 
Castle, which is kept by Giant Despair, who despiseth the 
King of the Celestial Country, and seeks to destroy his 
holy pilgrims.” Many, therefore, that followed after, lead 
what was written, and escaped the danger. 


1. Tres'paps^d; intruded. j 

2 Dis-taste' ; aversion of feeling, dis¬ 
like. 

!. Con-dole' ; to grieve over, sympa¬ 
thize. 


4. Dis-cotmsE'; conversation. 

5. Cox-tiuve' ; to plot. 

C. Ex-grave' ; to cut with a chisel, to 
imprint. 


♦ This key was Hebrews, ii. 14,15. 
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LXXIX. 

PATRICK HENRY.— William Wirt. 

[Patrick Henry was born iu Virginia, in 178G; nnd lifter receiving a 
common-school education, nnd spending some time in trade and agriculture, 
ho commenced tho practice of law, alter only six weeks’ preparatory study. 
After some years of comparitlve obscurity, ho obtained distinction in man¬ 
aging tho popular cause in a legal controversy between the legislature nnd 
tho clergy. In 1765, ho was elected to tho ilonso of Burgesses, in which 
position ho won lasting fame by his spirited opposition to the measures of 
the British government. lie was a natural orator of the highest order, pos¬ 
sessing great powers of imagination, sarcasm, and humor, united with an 
impassioned delivery. IIo died iu 1799.] 

1. TnE following is the fullest description which the 
author has been able to procure of Mr. Henry’s person. 
He was nearly six feet high ; spare, and what may he called 
raw-boned, with a slight stoop of the shoulders ; his com¬ 
plexion was dark, sun-burnt, and sallow, without any ap¬ 
pearance of blood in his cheeks ; his countenance grave, 
thoughtful, penetrating, and strongly marked with the linea¬ 
ments of deep reflection ; the earnestness of his manner, 
united with an habitual contraction or knitting of his brows, 
and those lines of thought with which his face was profusely 
furrowed, gave to his countenance, at some times, the ap¬ 
pearance of severity ; yet such was tho power which ho 
had over its expression, that he could shake oil' from it in 
an instant all the sternness of winter, and robe it in the 
brightest smiles of spring. 

2. His forehead was high and straight, yet forming a 
sufficient angle with the lower part of his face ; his nose 
somewhat of the Roman stamp, though, like that which wo 
sec in the bust of Cicero,* it was rather long, than remark-, 
able for its Caesarean form. Of the color of his eyes, the 


Cicero ( Su't-ro ), tho greatest of Roman orators, bom 10G B. 0. 
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accounts arc almost as various as those which we have of 
the color of the chameleon. 1 They are said to have been 
blue, gray, hazel, brown, and black. The fact seems to 
have been, that they were of a bluish-gray, not largo ; and 
being deeply fixed in his head, overhung by dark, long, and 
full eyebrows, and further shaded by lashes that were both 
long and black, their apparent color was as variable as the 
lights in which they were seen. But all concur in saying 
that they were, unquestionably, the finest feature in his 
face—brilliant, full of spirit, and capable of the most rap¬ 
idly shifting and powerful expression—at one time picrciug 
and terrible, and then again soft and tender. 

3. Ilis cheeks were hollow—his chin long, but well form¬ 
ed, and rounded at the end, so as to form a proper counter¬ 
part to the upper part of his face. In short, his features 
were manly, bold, and well-proportioned, full of intelligence,' 
and adapting themselves intuitively’ to every sentiment of 
liis mind, and every feeling of his heart. His voice was not 
remarkable for its sweetness ; but it was firm, full of vol¬ 
ume, and rather melodious than otherwise. Its charms 
consisted in the mellowness and fulness of its note, the 
case and variety of its inflections, the distinctness of its 
articulation, the fine elVcct of its emphasis, the felicity 1 with 
which it attuned itself to every emotion, and the vast com¬ 
pass which enabled it to range through the whole empire 
of human passion, from the deep and tragic half whisper oi 
horror, to the wildest exclamation of overwhelming rage. 

4. In mild persuasion it was as soft and gentle as the 
zephyr of spring ; while, in rousing his countrymen to arms, 
the winter storm that roars along the troubled Baltic was 
not more awfully sublime. It was at all times perfectly 
under his command; or rather, indeed, it seemed to com¬ 
mand itself, and to modulate its notes, most happily, to the 
sentiment he was uttering. Tt never exceeded, or fell short 
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of the occasion. There was none of that long-continued ami 
deafening vociferation/ which always takes place when aD 
ardent speaker lias lost possession of himself—no monoto¬ 
nous 5 clangor, no discordant shriek. 

5. Without being strained, it had that body and enuncia- 
• tion which filled the most distant ear, without distressing 
those which were nearest him : hence it never became 
cracked or hoarse, even in his longest speeches, but re¬ 
tained to the last all its clearness and fulness of intonation,* 
all the delicacy of its inflection, all the charms of its em¬ 
phasis, and enchanting variety of its cadence. His delivery 
was smooth, and firm, and well accented ; slow enough to 
take along with him the dullest hearer, and yet so command¬ 
ing that the quick had neither the power nor the disposi¬ 
tion to get the start of him. Thus he gave to every thought 
its full and appropriate force-; and to every image, all its 
radiance and beauty. 

6. No speaker ever understood better than Mr. Henry the 
true use and power of the pause ; and no one ever practised 
it with happier efl'ect. His pauses were never resorted to 
for the purpose of investing an insignificant thought with 
false importance ; much less were they ever resorted to as 
a means to gain time for thinking. The hearer was never 
disposed to ask, “ why that pause ?” nor to measure its du¬ 
ration by a reference to his watch. On the contrary, it 
always came at the very moment when he would himself 
have wished it, in order to weigh the striking and important 
thought which had just been uttered ; and the interval was 
always filled by the speaker with a matchless energy of 
look, which drove the thought home through the mind and 
through the heart. 

1 . His gesture, and this varying play of his features and 
voice, were so excellent, so exquisite, 1 that many have re¬ 
ferred his power as an orator principally to that cause; yet 
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this was all his own, and his gesture, particularly, of so 
peculiar a cast, that it is said it would have become no 
other man. I do not learn that it was very abundant; for 
there was no trash about it—none of those false motions to 
which undisciplined speakers are so generally addicted; no 
ehopping'nor sawing of the air; no thumping of the bar to 
express an earnestness, which was much more powerfully 
as well as more elegantly, expressed by his eye and his 
countenance. 

8. Whenever he moved his arm, or his hand, or even his 
finger, or changed the position of his body, it was always 
to some purpose; nothing was inefficient—every thing told * 
every gesture, every attitude, every look, was emphatic; 
all was animation, energy', and dignity. Its great advan¬ 
tage consisted in this—that various, bold, and original as 
it was, ft never appeared to be studied, affected, or theatri¬ 
cal, or " to overstep,” in the smallest degree, “the modesty 
of nature for lie never made a gesture, or assumed an 
attitude, which did not seem imperiously demanded by the 
occasion. Every look, every motion, every pause, every 
start, was completely filled and dilated® by the thought 
which lie was uttering, and seemed, indeed, to form a part 
°t the thought itself. 

9. Ills action, however strong, was never vehement. He 
was never seen rushing forward, shoulder foremost, fury in 
his countenance, and frenzy in his voice, as if to overturn 
the bar, and charge his audience sword in hand. His judg¬ 
ment was too manly and too solid, and his taste too true, to 
permit him to indulge in any such extravagance. His good 
sense and his self-possession never deserted him. In the 
loudest storm of declamatiou, in the fiercest blaze of passion, 
there was a dignity' and temperance which gave it seeming. 
He had the rare faculty of imparting to his hearers all the 
excess of his own feelings, and all the violence and tumult 
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of his emotions, all the dauntless spirit of his resol 
and all the energy of his soul, without any sacrifice of his 
own personal dignity, and without treating his hearers 
otherwise than as rational beings. He was not the orator 
of a day; and therefore sought not to build his fame on the 
sandy basis of a false taste, fostered, if not created, by him¬ 
self. He spoke for immortality; and therefore raised the 
pillars of his glory on the only solid foundation—the rock 
of nature. 


1. Ciia-me'lk-on ; an animal of the 

lizard kind, which line the power 
of greatly changing its color. 

2. In-tu'i-tive-ly j by immediate per¬ 

ception. 

8. Fe-lic'i-ty; happiness (hero used 
in tho sense of happy or excel¬ 
lent manner). 


| 4 . Vo-cif-er-a'tion ; loud utterance. 

6. Mo-not'o-noub ; continued with dull 
uniformity. 

6. 1 N-To-2 *a'tiojt ; mnnner of modu¬ 

lating the voice. 

7. Ex-qoi-sitk ( eks'Jcuc-zit ) ; very ex¬ 

cellent, delightful. 

S. Di-lat'ed ; enlarged, expanded. 


LXXX. 


THE LEPER,— Willis. 

. |Natraxiel Parker Willis was bom in Portland, Maine, 1S07. IIo distin¬ 
guished himself while in college by a Ferles of sacred poems, many of them 
founded on biblical topics. lie gained considerable reputation as a-journalist nnd 
sketch-writer. His style Is graceful, easy, and flowing, sometimes sparkling with 
wit or humor. ’He died in 18*57. J 

1. “ Room for the leper! Room!” And as ho came, 

The cry pass'd on —“ Room for the leper! Room !” 
Sunrise was slanting 1 on the city gates 
Rosy and beautiful, and from the hills 
The early risen poor were coming in. 

Duly and cheerfully to their toil; and up 
Rose the sharp hammer’s clink, and the far hum 
Of moving wheels and multitudes astir. 

And all that in a city-murmur swells— 
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Unheard but by the watcher’s weary ear, 

Aching with the night’s dull silence, or the sick 
Hailing 1 the welcome light and sounds that chast 
The deatli-like images of the dark away. 

2. “ lloom for the leper!” And aside they stood • 
Matron, and child, and pitiless manhood—all 
Who met him on his way—and let him pass. 

And onward through the open gate he came, 

A leper with the ashes on his brow, 

Sackcloth about his loins, and on his lip 
A covering, stepping painfully and slow, 

Witn a diilicult utterance,’ like one 
Whose heart is with an iron nerve put down, 
Crying, “Uncleau! unclean!” 

3. ’Twas now the first 
Of the Judean autumn, and the leaves, 

Whose shadows lay so still upon his path, 

Had put their beauty forth beneath the eye 
Of Judah’s palmiest noble. He was young, 

And eminently beautiful, and life 
Mantled in eloquent fulness on his lip, 

And sparkled in his glance; and in his mien* 
There was a gracious pride that every eye 
Followed with beuisous — and this was he! 

4. With the soft airs of summer there had come 
A torpor on his frame, which not the speed 
Of his best barb, nor music, nor the blast 

Of the bold huntsman’s horn, nor aught that stirs 
The spirit to its bent, might drive away. 

The blood beat not as wont within his veins; 
Dimness crept o’er his eye; a drowsy sloth 
Fettered his limbs like palsy, and his mien, 

With all its loftiness, seemed struck with eld’. 
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Even bis voice was changed; a languid moan 
Taking the place of the clear, silver key; 

And brain and sense grew faint, as if the light 
And very air were steeped in sluggishness. 

5. He strove with it awhile, as manhood will, 

Ever too proud for weakness, till the rein 
Slackened within his grasp, and in its poise 
The arrowy jereed 7 like an aspen shook. 

Hay after day, he lay as if in sleep. 

His skin grew dry and bloodless, and white scales. 
Circled with livid purple, covered him. 

And then his nails grew black, and fell away 
From the dull ilesh about them, and the hues 
Deepened beneath the hard, unmoistened scales, 
And from their edges grew the rank white hair. 

—And Hdon was a leper! 

0. And he went forth—alone! not one of all 
The many whom he loved, nor she whose namo 
Was woven in the fibres of the heart 
Breaking within him now, to come and speak 
Comfort unto him. Yea—he went his way. 

Sick, and heart-broken, and alone—to die ! 

For God had cursed the leper! 

7. It was noon. 

And Hclon knelt beside a stagnant pool 
In the lone wilderness, and bathed his brow, 

Hot with the burning leprosy, and touched 
The loathsome water to his fevered lips. 

Praying that he might be so blest—to die! 
Footsteps approached, and, with no strength to flee 
He drew the covering closer on his lip, 

Crying, “Unclean! unclean!” and in the folds 
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Of the coarse sackcloth shrouding up his face, 

He fell upon the earth till they should pass. 

. 8. Nearer the Stranger came, and bending o’er 

The leper’s prostrate form, pronounced his name— 
“ Helon!” The voice was like the master-tone 
Of a rich instrument—most strangely sweet; 

And the dull pulses of disease awoke, 

And for a moment beat beneath the hot 
And leprous scales with a restoring thrill. 

“ Helon 1 arise 1” and he forgot his curse, 

And arose and stood before Him. 

0. Love and awe 

Mingled in the regard of Helon’s eye 
As he beheld the Stranger. He was not 
In costly raiment clad, nor on His brow 
The symbol of a princely lineage wore; 

No followers at His back, nor in Ilis hand 
Buckler, or sword, or spear, yet in His mien 
Command sat throned serene, and if He smiled, 

A kingly condescension graced His lips, 

The lion would have crouched to in his lair. 

10. His garb was simple, and His sandals worn; 

His stature modelled with a perfect grace: 

His countenance the impress of a God, 

Touched with the open innocence of a child; 

His eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 
In-the serenest moon; Ilis hair unshorn* 

Fell to his shoulders; and His curling heard 
The fulness of perfected manhood bore. 

11. He looked on Helon earnestly awhile, 

As if His heart were moved, and, stooping down. 
He took a little water in His hand 
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And laved’ the sufferer’s brow, and said, “ Be clean!” 
And lo! the scales loll from him, and his blood 
Coursed” with delicious coolness through his veins, 
And his dry palms grew moist, and his lips 
The dewy softness of an infant’s stole. 

His leprosy was cleansed, and he fell down 
Prostrate at Jesus’ feet and worshipped Him. 


1. Slakt'ixq; *loj)in".j?hinln'f obliquely. 

2. Uail'in’o* welcomin':. 

y. Ut'tek-ance; .«pucch, act of uttering 
words. 

4. Mien; mauncr. 

5. Ben'i-sons ; blessings, benedictions. I 


G. Eld ; old ago. 

7. Jek'eed ; a short club or javelin 

darted by Turks. 

8. Un-shokn' ; uncut. 

9. Lavcd; bathed. 

10. Couiisid; flowed. 


LXXXI. 

CRIME ITS OH DETECTIVE.—TV eustek. 

[Daniel Wkustek was born in Salisbury, N. II., 1782. Ho was one of llw 
yrentcet of American jurists, orators, and statesmen. He was powerful and logical 
In debate, uud swayed on audience with consummate skill, lie died in 1852.] 

1. Against the prisoner at the bar, as an individual, I 
canuot have the slightest prejudice. I would not do him 
the smallest injury or injustice. But I do not affect to be 
indifferent to the discovery and the punishment of this deep 
guilt. I cheerfully share in the opprobrium, 1 how much 
soever it may be, which is cast on those who feel and man¬ 
ifest an anxious concern that all who had a part in plan¬ 
ning, or a hand in executing, this deed of midnight assas¬ 
sination, may be brought to answer for their enormous 
crime at the bar of public justice. 

2. Gentlemen, this is a most extraordinary case. In some 
respects, it has hardly a precedent’ anywhere—certainly 
none in our New England history. An aged man, without 
an enemy in the world, in his own house, and in his own 
bed, is made the victim of a butcherly murder, for mere 
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pay. Deep sleep bad fallen on the destined victim, and on 
all beneath his roof. A healthful old man, to whom sleep 
was sweet—the first sound slumbers of the night hold him 
in their soft, but strong embrace. 

3. The assassin enters through the window, already pre¬ 
pared, into an unoccupied apartment; with noiseless foot, 
he paces 5 the lonely hall, half-lighted by the moon; lie 
winds up the ascent of the stairs, and reaches the door of 
the chamber. Of this he moves the lock, by soft and con¬ 
tinued pressure, till it turns on its hinges; and he enters, 
and beholds his victim before him. 

4. The room was uncommonly light. The face of the 
innocent sleeper was turned from the murderer; and the 
oeams of the moon, resting on the gray locks of his aged 
temple, showed him where to strike. The fatal blow is 
given, and the victim passes, without a struggle or a motion, 
from the repose* of sleep to the repose of death! 

o. It is the assassin’s purpose to make sure work; and . 
he yet plies the dagger, though it was obvious that life had 
been destroyed by the blow of the bludgeon.* He even 
raises the aged arm, that lie may not fail in his aim at the 
heart, and replaces it again over the wounds of the pon¬ 
iard! To finish the picture, he explores the wrist for the 
pulse! he feels it, and ascertains that it heats no longer! 

G. It is accomplished! The deed is done 1 lie retreats 
—retraces his steps to the window, passes through as he 
came in, and escapes, lie has done the murder; no eye 
has seen him, uc ear has heard him; the secret is his own, 
and lie is safe! 

7. Ah, gentlemen, that was a dreadful mistake. Such a 
secret can he safe nowhere. The whole creation of Gud 
has neither nook nor corner, where the guilty can bestow 
it and say it is safe. Kot to speak of that eye which glan¬ 
ces through all disguises, and beholds everything as in the 
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splendor of noon—such secrets of guilt are never safe: 
“ murder will out.” 

8. True it is that Providence hath so ordained, and doth 
so govern things, that those who break the great law of 
heaven, by shedding man’s blood, seldom succeed in avoid¬ 
ing discovery.. Especially in a case exciting so much at¬ 
tention as this, discovery must and will come, sooner or 
later. A thousand eyes turn at once to explore* every 
man, every tiling, every circumstance, connected with the 
time and place; a thousand ears catch every whisper; a 
thousand excited minds intently dwell on the scene; shed¬ 
ding- all their light, and ready to kindle the slightest cir¬ 
cumstance into a blaze of discovery. 

9. Meantime the guilty soul cannot keep its own secret. 
It is false to itself—or, rather, it feels an irresistible im¬ 
pulse of conscience to be true to itself—it labors under its 
guilty possession, and knows not what to do with it. The 

■ human heart was not made for the residence of such an 
inhabitant; it finds itself preyed on by a torment which 
it dares not acknowledge to God or man. A vulture is 
devouring it, and it asks no sympathy or assistance either 
from heaven or earth.- 

10. The secret which the murderer possesses soon comes 
to possess him; and like the evil spirits of which wc read, 
it overcomes him, and leads him whithersoever it will. 
He feels it beating at his heart, rising to his throat, and 
demanding disclosure. He thinks the whole world sees it 
in his face, reads it in his eyes, and almost hears its work¬ 
ings in the very silence of his thoughts. It has become 
his master; it betrays his discretion; it breaks down his 
courage; it conquers his prudence. 

11. When suspicions from without begin to embarrass 
him, and the net of circumstances to entangle him, the 
fatal secret struggles with still greater violence to hurst 
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forth. It must be confessed; it will be confessed; there is 
no refuge from confession but in suicide, and suicide is 
confession. 


1. Op-rno'niti-UM; reproach, disgrace. 

2. Pi tsc' e-dent ; previous similar occur¬ 

rence. 

S. Pa'ces ; walks slowly over. 


4. Pe-pose'; tranquillity. 

5. Blcd'geon ; a short, thick stick. 

6. Ex-ruinr'; scrutinize. 


T.XXXTT. 

law op compensation in the atmosphere. 

Maury. 

. [Matthew Fontaine Macrt was bom in Spotsylvania county, Virginia, 
,n 1SUG. His parents removed to Tennessee in his fourth year. He was 
much indebted for his education to the Kev. James II. Otcy, who early de¬ 
tected young Mutiry’a great intellectual promise. In 1524 he obtained a 
inidsliipinuif a commission, was placed on hoard the Brandywine, and sailed 
"'ith General Lafayette to France. In 18S5 lie published a work oil >’avi- 
pniion, ami, in 1830, “ a Scheme for Kebuilding Southern Commerce.” In 
18-12 ho tlrst proposed the plan for u system of uniform Observations ol 
’ *nds ntul Currents, which forms the basis of his celebrated and valuable 
cliurta and tuiiling-directiona. In 18^0, lie published “The Physical Geog¬ 
raphy oi the Sea,”—a work in which ho lavs embodied tho results of his 

Varied investigations in a narrative of remarkable clearness and interest, and 

which 1ms given him a world-wide fame. He was for a numb’er of years at 
tho head of tho National Ohservatorv, near Washington, an institution 
^'hieh owes its extent and cilieieney rnaiuly to his eiTorta.] 

(From “The Physical Geography or the Sea.”) 

1. Whenever I turn to contemplate the works of Nature, 
I am struck with the admirable system of compensation, 
with the beauty and nicety with which every department is 
poised 1 by the others ; things and principles arc meted out 
in directions the most opposite, but in proportions so exactly 
balanced and nicely adjusted, that results the most harmo¬ 
nious are produced. 

2. It is by the action of opposite and compensating forces 
that the earth is kept in its orbit, 5 and the stars are held 
suspended in the azure vault of heaven; and these forces 
are so exquisitely adjusted, that, at the end of a thousand 
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years, the earth, the suu, anil moon, and every star in tlie 
lineament, is found to come to its proper place at the proper 
moment. 

3. Nay, philosophy teaches us, when the little snow-drop, 
which in our garden-walks we sec laising its hcautiful head 
to remind us that spring is at hand, was created, that tho 
whole mass of the earth, from polo to ‘pole, and from circum¬ 
ference to centre, must have been taken into account and 
weighed, in order that the proper degree of strength might 
be given to the fibres of even this little plant. 

4. Botanists tell us that the constitution of this plant is 
such as to require that, at a certain stage of its growth, the 
stalk should bend, and the flower should bow its head, that 
an operation may take place which is necessary in order 
that tho herb should produce seed after its kind ; and that, 
after this, its vegetable health requires that it should lift its 
head again aiid stand erect Now, if the mass of the earlh 
had been greater or less, the force of gravity would have 
been different: in that case, the strength of fibre in the 
snow-drop, as it is, would have been too much or too little ; 
the plant could not bow or raise its head at the right time, 
fecundation* could not take place, and its family would have 
become extinct with the first individual that was planted, 
because its " seed” would not have been in “ itself,” and 
therefore it could not reproduce itself. 

5. Now, if we see such perfect adaptation, such exquisite 
adjustment, 4 in the case of one of the smallest flowers of tho 
field, how much more may we not expect “ compensation” in 
the atmosphere and the ocean, upon the right adjustment 
and due performance of which depends not only the life of 
that plant, but tho well-being of every individual that is 
found in the entire vegetable and animal kingdoms of tho 
world ? 

6. When the cast winds blow along tho Atlantic coast 
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'or a little while, they bring us air saturated 5 with moisture 
from the Gulf-stream, and we complain of the sultry' oppres¬ 
sive, heavy atmosphere ; the invalid grows worse, and tho 
well-man feels ill, because, when he takes this atmosphere 
into his lungs, it is already so charged with moisture that 
it cannot take up and carry off that which encumbers his 
lungs, and which nature has caused his blood to bring and 
leave there, that respiration may take up and carry off At 
other times the air is dry and hot; he feels that it is con- 
veying off matter from the lungs too fast; he realizes tho 
idea that it is consuming him, and he calls the sensation 
parching. 

7- Therefore, in considering the general laws which gov¬ 
ern the physical agents of the universe, and regulate them 
in the due performance of their offices, I have felt myself 
constrained to set out with the assumption that, if the 
atmosphere had had a greater or less capacity for moisture, 
"r if the proportion of laud and water had been diflerent 
if the earth, air, and water had not been in exact counter¬ 
poise—the whole arrangement of the animal and vegctablo 
kingdoms would have varied from their present state. 

But God chose to make those kingdoms what they are; 
for this purpose it was necessary, in llis judgment, to estab¬ 
lish the proportions between the land and water, and tho 
desert, just as they are, and to make the capacity of the 
air to circulate heat and moisture just what it is, and to 
have it do all its work in obedience to law and in subser¬ 
vience* to order. If it were not so, why was power given to 
the winds to lift up and transport moisture, or the property 
given to tho sea by which its waters may become first vapor, 
and then fruitful showers or gentle dews ? 

9- If the proportions and properties of land, sea, and air 
were not adjusted according to the reciprocal'capacities of 
all to perform the functions required by each, why should 
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we be told that He “ measured the waters in the hollow of 
His band, and comprehended the dust in a measure, and 
weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance 1” 
Why did Ho span the heavens, hut that He might mete out 
the atmosphere in exact proportion to all the rest, and im¬ 
part to it those properties and powers which it was neces¬ 
sary for it to have, in order that it might perform all those 
offices and duties for which He designed it? 

10. Harmonious in their action, the air and sea are obe¬ 
dient to law and subject to order in all their movements j 
when we consult them in the performance of their offices, 
they teach us lessons concerting the wonders of the deep, 
the mysteries of the sky, the greatness, and the wisdom, 
and goodness of the Creator. The investigations into the 
broad-spreading circle of phenomena 8 connected with the 
winds of heaven, and the waves of the sea are second to 
none for the good which they do and the lessons which 
they teach. The astronomer is said to see the hand of God 
in the sky; but does not the right-minded mariner, who 
looks aloft us he ponders over these things, hear His voico 
in every wave of the sea that “claps its hands,” and feel 
His presence in every breeze that blows ? 


1. PoisfD; bn In need. 

2. On'uiTj tlio eirclo or path travelled 

by the earth. 

S. Fe-ocn-da'tion ; act of rendering 
fruitful. 

4. Ad-jubt'uknt ; Arrangement. 

5. Sat'u-ju-ted ; supplied to fulness. 


| 6. Snn-HEu'vi-n.vcE; obedience. 

T. Kk-cip'uo-cal; mutual, interchange, 
able. 

6. 1*ije-nom'k-.\a; t ho laws and rncth 
ods of things; the conditions and 
appearances, whether usual oi 
unusual, of the natural world. 
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LXXXIII. 

TIIE MARCH OF DE SOTO.— Charles Gay.irre. 

1- O.v tlic 31st of May, 1539, the bay of Santo Spiritn,* m 
1‘ lorida, presented a curious spectacle. Eleven vessels of 
quaint shape, bearing' the broad banner of Spain, were 
moored dose to the shore ; one thousand men of infantry, 
and three hundred and fifty men of cavalry, fully equipped, 
"•ere landing in proud array under the command of Her¬ 
nando De bo to, one of the most illustrious companions of 
Rizarrof in the conquest of Peru, and reputed one of the 
best lances of Spain 1 

2. “ When he led in the van of battle, so powerful was 
his charge,” says the old chronicler' of his exploits, "so 
broad was the bloody passage which he carved out in the 
ranks of the enemy, that ten of his men-at-arms could-with 
ease follow him abreast.” He had acquired enormous 
wealth in Peru, and might haw rested satisfied, a knight of 
renown, in the government of St. Jago de Cuba, in the 
sweet enjoyment of youth and power. 

3. Hut his adventurous mind scorns such inglorious re¬ 
pose, and now ho stands erect and full' of visions bright, on 
tlto sandy shore of Florida, whither he comes, with feudal 
pride, by leave of the king, to establish nothing less than a 
liiurquisatc,* ninety miles long by forty-five miles wide, and 
there to rule supreme, a governor for life of all the territory 
that ho can subjugate. 4 

4. What materials for romance 1 Here is chivalry, with 
all its glittering pomp, its soul-stirring aspirations, in full 


* So named by Do Soto. Now culled Tampa Bay. 
t Francis 1’izarro, born in Spain in 1475, discovered Peru, in 1524, in con¬ 
junction with Almagro, and in 1532 achieved its conquest. 
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march, with its iron heels and gilded spurs, towards tho un¬ 
known and hitherto unexplored soil of Louisiana. In sooth, 
it must have been a splendid sight I Let us look at tho 
glorious pageantry 5 as it sweeps 113 ', through the long vistas 
of those pine woods 1 How nobly they bear themselves 
those bronzed sons of Spain, clad in refulgent armor I How 
brave that music sounds I How fleet they move, those An¬ 
dalusian 6 chargers, with arched necks and dilated nostrils I 

5. But the whole train suddenly halts in that verdant 
valley, by that babbling stream, shaded by those venerable 
oaks with gray moss hanging from their branches in imita¬ 
tion of the whitening beard of age. Does not the whole 
encampment rise distinct upon your minds ? 

0. The tents with gay pennons, with armorial 1 bearings : 
tho proud steed whoso impatient foot spurns the ground: 
those men stretched on the velvet grass, and recruiting their 
wearied strength by sleep ; some singing old Castilian 6 or 
Moorish roundelays others musing on tho sweet rulers of 
their souls, left in their distant home ; a few kneeling be¬ 
fore tho officiating 10 priest, at the altar which a moment suf¬ 
ficed for their pious ardor to erect, under yonder secluded 
bower; some burnishing their arms ; others engaged in 
mimic warfare and trials of skill or strength. 

7. De Soto is sitting apart with his peers in rank if not in 
command, and intent upon developing to them his plans of 
conquest, while the dusky faces of some Indian boys and 
women in the background express wild astonishment. Nono 
of the warriors of that race are to be seen ; they are reported 
to bo absent on a distant excursion. But, methinks that at 
times I spy through the neighboring thickets tho fierce 
glance of more than one eye, sparkling with suppressed 
fury of anticipated revenge. What a scene I and would it 
not afford delight tc the poet’s imagination or to the painter's 
eye ? 
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8 . In two ponderous volumes, the historian relates the 
thousand incidents of that romantic expedition. What more 
interesting than the reception of Sot8 at the court of the 
Princess Cofachiqui I What battles, what victories over 
wen, over the elements themselves, and over the endless 
obstacles thrown out by rebellions nature I What incredi¬ 
ble physical difficulties overcome by the advancing host 1 

9. How heroic is the resistance of the Mobilians and of the 
Alabamas ! With what headlong fur)' those denizens of the 
forest rush upon the iron-clad warriors, and dare the thun¬ 
ders of those whom they take to be the children of the snn I 
hTow splendidly described is the siege of Mobile, where 
women fought like men, and wrapped themselves up in the 
Haines of their destroyed city rather than surrender to their 
invaders! 

10. But let the conquering hero beware I Now he is en¬ 
camped on the territory of the Chiekasaws, the most fero¬ 
cious of the Indian tribes. And lucky was if that Soto was 
as prudent as lie was brave, and slept equally prepared for 
the defence and for the attack. Hark 1 in the dead of a 
winter’s night, when the cold wind of the north, in the 
month of January, 1541, was howling through the leafless 
trees, a simultaneous howl was heard, more hideous far than 
the voice of the tempest. The Indians rush impetuous, with 
firebrands, and the thatched roofs which sheltered the Span¬ 
iards arc soon on fire, threatening them with immediate 
destruction. 

11. The horses rearing and plunging in wild affright, and 
breaking loose from their ligaments;" the undaunted Span¬ 
iards, half naked, struggling against the devouring element 
and the unsparing foe ; the desperate deeds of valor exe¬ 
cuted by Soto and his companions ; the deep-toned shouts 
of St. Jago and Spain to the rescue ; the demon-like shrieks 
of the red warriors ; the final overthrow of the Indians ; dm 
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'hot pursuit by the light of the flaming village;—form a pic¬ 
ture highly exciting to the imagination, and cold indeed 
must he bo who doei not take delight in the strange con¬ 
trast of the heroic warfare of chivalry on ono side, and of 
the untutored courage of man in his savage state, on the 
other. 

12. It would he too long to follow Soto in his peregrina¬ 
tions 11 during two years, through part of Alabama, Missis¬ 
sippi, and Tennessee. At last lie stands on the banks of 
the Mississippi, near the spot where now flourishes the 
Egyptian-named city of Memphis. lie crosses the mighty 
river, and onward he goes, up to the White River, while roam¬ 
ing over the territory of the Arkansas. Meeting with alter¬ 
nate hospitality and hostility on the part of the Indians, he 
arrives at the mouth of the Red River, within the present 
limits of the State of Louisiana. There he was fated to 
close his adventurous career. 

J. Ciiron'i-cler ; a recorder of events. 

2. Feu'dal ; relating to wJint is held by 
tenure or right of a superior. 

8. Mah'qcm-ate ; tlio dynasty or lord¬ 
ship of n inarouis. 

4. Suu'jo-oate ; conqaer. 

6. J'ao'eant-rv; pomp, *L.ow, spec¬ 
tacle. 

6. An-da-lu'sian* ; pertaining to An¬ 
dalusia, n provinco of Spain. 


. Ait-iio ri-al; belonging tonrmor 

8. Cas-til'ian; pertaining to Cuatilc, 

n province of Spain. 

9. Koun'ok-lav ; a kiml of poem. 

10. Or-yi"ci-A-riNo ; discharging tlio 

duties of an ofllco. 

11. Den'i-zenb; resident*, citizens 

12. Lio'a-ukxts; bands, cords. 

13. Pku-k-om-ji'a'tions ; wanderings, 

travels. 


LXXXIV. 

DISCOVERT OF THE MISSISSIPPI.—T. B. TnoRre. 

1 . Tiie excitement that prevailed in Europe ns the first- 
fruits of the discovery of America manifested themselves, 
can at this day- he but dimly realized. The riches that 
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seemed inexhaustible, the grandeur, the mystery, the strange 
people of the new continent inhabiting it, affected the imagi¬ 
nations of every class of society. The mind of the civilized 
world was suddenly startled into wild wakefulness at the 
prospect of a future which had no apparent limits in its 
promises of wealth, and in the traditions of the past no pre¬ 
cedents 1 for its unfolding magnificence. 

2. The man, however, who led the way sprung from ob¬ 
scurity' ; he had no patent of nobility from the existing sov¬ 
ereigns, and imperial as were admitted to be his triumphs, 
they were but grudgingly acknowledged, and were finally 
repaid by neglect and disgrace. Cortez* and Pizarro, who 
followed Columbus in the path of glory, were also “adven¬ 
turers,” and depended upon their genius alone for their suc¬ 
cess. When Do Soto, therefore, announced his proposed 
expedition to Florida, his enormous wealth, his known valor 
and prudence, his high standing with Charles the Fifth, and 
his acknowledged connection with the aristocracy of the 
country, gave a personal interest to his expedition in cir¬ 
cles not before affected. 

3. Armed with vice-regal power, De Soto established a 
court at Seville, which, for splendor and the number of its 
attendants, rivalled that of the Emperor. Men of all condi¬ 
tions of life—many of noble birth and good estate—enrolled 
themselves ns his followers. Houses and vineyards, gar¬ 
dens of olive-trees, and land devoted to tillage, were sacri¬ 
ficed in order to obtain military equipments. Portuguese 
hidalgos," famed for brilliant exploits in the wars witli the 
Moors, volunteered their services. The port of San Lucca 
of Barrameda was crowded by those who wished to embark 
in the enterprise. 


* Fernando Cortez, tlio conqueror of Mexico. He landed in Mexico in 
1518 ; burnt his ships in order that there might he no return, and marched 
into the interior. In tho siege ol Mexico over lu0,000 Mexicans perished. 
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4. A whole year being consumed in preparations for de¬ 
parture, each day was distinguished by a tournament,’ or 
some costly celebration, such as had never before been wit¬ 
nessed in the land. Spain, with the prolonged entertain¬ 
ment, became "Florida mad,” and, forgetting what had 
already been accomplished, indulged in dreams of new dis¬ 
coveries under the lead of the “ munificent Adelantado” 4 
that would sink into insignificance the already realized 
glories of Mexico and Peru. 

5. Pc Soto remained some months i» C'.P'a, where ho as¬ 
sumed the reins of government, and indulged his followers 
in enacting over again the showy spectacles which had pre¬ 
ceded his departure from Seville. At last, amidst salvos 1 
of artillery, the waving of plumes, and a lavish display of 
the gorgeous ceremonies of his church, ho departed for the 
“promised land.” From this time forward his history be¬ 
comes one of melancholy interest, his life a display of fruit¬ 
less bravery, joined with a courage that met with no ade¬ 
quate reward. 

0. In his wanderings De Soto finally reached the banks 
of the Mississippi, and this seems to have been his last ap¬ 
pearance surrounded by the peaceful possession of the pomp 
and circumstances of a Spanish cavalier. Unsuccessful as 
had been his enterprise, up to this moment he never in¬ 
dulged the idea of failure. Stories of the existence of great 
cities and of untold treasures, somewhere in the wilderness, 
still allured him on, and these reports were always con¬ 
firmed by the natives immediately around him, in order to 
hasten his departure from their midst. 

7. As the broad, unbroken river, “more than a mile wide, 
and filled with floating trees,” rolled in silent grandeur be¬ 
fore his astonished eyes, he seemed to feel tiie mysterious 
influence of an important culminating* era in his history. 

In the presence of thousands of gayly-dressed natives, ah 
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trncted by curiosity, and for the time inspired by fear, bo 
commemorated’ the event by firing of cannon, the rejoicing 
of his followers, the erection of a gigantic cross, and the 
celebration of high mass hy the attendant priests—a proper 
hallowing by Christianity of the flood-tides that drain the 
must remarkable and richest valley of the world. 

8. The exploration of the country westward of the Mis¬ 
sissippi only increased De Soto’s misfortunes. After wan¬ 
dering for more than a year among interminable swamps, 
his followers thinned by disease and the weapons of the 
unrelenting foe, when again he reached the shores of the 
river his body was weakened by fever, and his great soul 
overcome with hopeless melancholy.- 

9. Some rude brigantines 5 were constructed, in which De 
Soto and the remnant ol his followers launched themselves 
on their way to the south. The deep mists of the river 
enveloped them as in a shroud, the overhanging moss of the 
trees waved as funeral palls, and the genial sunshine only 
lighted the way for the missiles of an exasperated and now 
triumphant foe. The hero despaired and died; and where 
the dark Red River mingles its “bloody-looking” waters with 
those of the Mississippi — where all was desolation and 
death—his body, amidst silence and tears, was consigned to 
its last resting-place, and the mighty river became at once 
his glory and his grave. 

10. One hundred and thirty years elapsed before any 
further attempt was made by Europeans to explore the 
river. Under the auspices’ of France, Father Marquette, a 
missionary among the Indians, and M. Joliet, an intelligent 
fur-trader residing at Quebec, accomplished, to some ex¬ 
tent, the important undertaking. When these adventurous 
travellers arrived at the high ridge of land which separates 
the waters of the north from those which flow towards tho 
tropics, their Indian guides refused to go any further, and 

14* 
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endeavored to dissuade the party “from presuming on a 
perilous voyage among unknown and cruel nations, where 
they would encounter the hideous monsters which inhabited 
liie great river, and which, rising from the boiling waves, 
swallowed all who ventured upon the treacherous surface.” 

11. The party proceeded, however, eleven hundred miles 
below the mouth of the Wisconsin, without meeting with 
any startling incident. Then it was that the difficulties of 
the voyage increased; the weather became intensely hot, 
and the insects, which filled the air, made life almost insup¬ 
portable. Deciding to go no further, and deeming their mis¬ 
sion accomplished, the voyagers retraced their way home¬ 
ward, and after many weeks of hard labor against the 
strong current, they reached the mouth of the Illinois River 
in safety. Finding that this gentle stream afforded a direct 
and easy route to the great lakes, the travellers soon reached 
their homes. The information gained by the self-sacrificing 
courage of these men filled New France with rejoicing. It 
was believed that the long-desired route to China had been 
discovered. 

12. Five years later, Monsieur La Salle, a native of Nor¬ 
mandy, and one of the most remarkable and most unfor¬ 
tunate men of his age, by descending the Mississippi from 
(he Falls of St. Anthony to the Gull' of Mexico, completed the 
.imperfect discoveries of De Soto and Marquette. The river, 
at its mouth, instead of possessing a channel proportionate 
to its extent and magnitude, pours its contributions to the 
ocean through three principal outlets and a great number of 
natural canals, all of which are, to the inexperienced eye, 
lost in the vast expanse of the Mexican Gulf. Approaching 
them front the sea, you first become aware of their vicinity 
by the appearance of floating trees, or the more strange 
phenomenon of vast bodies of fresh but turbid water, rolling 
nnminglcd with the green salt waves. La Salle, after a 
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fruitless search of several weeks, missed these outlets alto¬ 
gether ; and his colony, intended for Louisiana, established 
itself in Texas. 

13. Dc Iberville was the first white man who ever entered 
“ these passes” from the sea, and he was loth to believe that 
the almost undistinguishable lines of coast were all that in¬ 
dicated that he was on the bosom of the mighty river of the 
West. Ascending, however, the firmer banks began to de¬ 
velop themselves ; gigantic trees cast their dark and im¬ 
penetrable shades over the landscape, and the native inhab¬ 
itants appeared to greet his arrival among their solitary 
abodes. A new era of civilization on this continent was 
now inaugurated,'" and the incidents following, though 
stripped of the charms of mystery, receive the higher in¬ 
terest arising from witnessing, in forest wastes, the rapid 
development of the highest civilization. 


1. PllEC/ K-DENTS J examples. | 

2. IIi-dai/uos; noblemen of a lower 

class. 

3. T«>uu'xa-mevt ; a mock tight in 

which tlio combatants exhibit 
• their strength am! ."kill. 

4. Aimk-lan-ta'po ; a title including 

both civil and military authority. 

5. Sal'vqs ; military or uavul hulutcs. 


6. Cci/mi-xa-tino ; coining to the 

highest point or altitude. 

7. Com-mem'o-iu-tf.d ; celebrated by 

nets of solemnity. 

S. Bmo'AX-TiXEa; vessels without 
decks. 

9. Ae'sri-CEs; patronage, protection. 
10. I.n-ao'oc-iu-ted; begun, formally 
opened. 


LXXXY. 

ADVICE TO A YOUNG RELATIVE— Randolph. 

[Jons' Randolph wns born in Prince George County, Virginia, in 1773. 
He was the son of a wealthy, planter, and descended in the seventh degreo 
from Pocahontas. His delicate constitution prevented liU engaging in the 
usual athletic sports of childhood, and at a very early age he acquired a tasto 
for books. He* graduated at William and Mary College, and studied law 
with his uncle, Edinuud Randolph, at Philadelphia. In 1799 he was elected 
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to Congress, and, with the exception of two or three brief intervals, ho ro- 
tnined liis sent in tho House of Koprcsentntivcs for thirty yearn. He was 
noted for quick temper, strong antipathies, great sarcastic powers, nnd 
powerful invective; but his disposition was kindly, nnd ho was n thorough¬ 
going friend. lie died in 1831. The subjoined extracts nro solccted from 
bis “ Letters to a Young lieiutivo,” published iu 1834.] 

1. This independence, which is so much vaunted,' and 
which 3 'oung people think consists in doing what they 
please, when they grow to man’s estate (with as much 
justice as the poor negro thinks liberty consists in being 
supported in idleness by other people’s labor)—this inde¬ 
pendence is but a name. Place us whore you will, along 
with our rights there must exist correlative’ duties ; and 
the more exalted the station, the more arduous 1 arc these 
last. 

2. Indeed, as tho duty is precisely correspondent to the 
power, it follows that the richer, wiser, and more powerful 
a man is, the greater is the obligation upon him to employ 
his gifts in lessening the sum of human misery; and this 
emploj’ment constitutes happiness, which the weak and 
wicked vainly imagine to consist in wealth and finery. 
Look at the fretful, peevish, rich man, whose senses are as 
much jaded by attempting to embrace too much gratifica¬ 
tion, as the limbs of the poor post-horse are by incessant 
labor. 

3. Do not, however, undervalue, on that account, tho 
character of the real gentleman, which is the most respect-' 
able ainong^mcn. It consists not in plate, and equipage, 4 
and rich living, any more than in the disease which that 
mode of life engenders ; ! but in truth, courtesy, bravery, 
generosity, and learning, which last, although not essential 
to it, yet does very much to adorn and illustrate the charac¬ 
ter of the true gentleman. 

4. Lay down this as a principle, that truth is to the other 
virtues what vital air is to the human system They can 
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not exist at all without it; and as the body may live under 
many diseases, if supplied with pure air for its consumption, 
so may the character survive many defects where there is 
a rigid attachment to truth. All equivocation* and subter¬ 
fuge’ belong to falsehood, which consists, not in using false 
words only, but in conveying false impressions, no muttei 
how ; and if a person deceive himself, and I, by my silence, 
sutTer him to remain in error, I am implicated in the decep¬ 
tion,'unless lie be one who has no right to rely upon mo fur 
information ; and in that case, it is plain, I could not be in¬ 
strumental in deceiving him. 


5. Remember that labor is necessary to excellence. This 
is an eternal truth, although vanity canuut be taught to 
believe or indolence to heed it. I am deeply interested in 
seeing you turn out a respectable man, iu every point of 
view; and, as far as I could, have endeavored to furnish 
you with the means of acquiring knowledge, and correct 
principles and manners at the same time. Self-conceit and 
indifference are unfriendly, in an equal degree, to the attain¬ 
ment of knowledge, or the forming of an amiable character. 
The first is more offensive, but does not more completely 
mar all excellence than the last. 

0. The vanity of excelling in pursuits, where excellence 
docs not imply merit, has been the ruin of many a young 
man. I should, therefore, be under apprehensions for a 
young fellow, who danced uncommonly well, and'expect 
more hereafter from his heels than his head. Alexander, I 
think, was reproached with singing well, and very justly, 
lie must have misapplied the time which he devoted to the 
acquisition of so great a proficiency* in that art. 

T. I once knew a young fellow who was remarkably 
handsome ; ho was highly skilled in dancing and fencing— 
an exceedingly good skater, and one of the most dexterous 5 
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billiard-players and marksmen that I ever sawlie sang a 
good song, apd was the envy of every foolish fellow, and 
the darling of every silly girl who knew him. He was, 
nevertheless, one of the most ignorant and conceited pup¬ 
pies whom I ever beheld. Yet, it is highly probable, that 
if he had not been enamored'" of the rare qualities which I 
have enumerated, he might have made a valuable and esti¬ 
mable man. But ho was too entirely gratified with his 
superficial" and worthless accomplishments, to bestow a 
proper cultivation on his mind. 


8. When I was a boy, I was sometimes betrayed into 
promises, by the artful solicitation'* of others, principally 
servants, whom I had not the firmness to deny. The courage 
which enables us to say" no” to an improper application, 
cannot be too soon acquired. The want of it has utterly 
ruined many an amiable man. My word, in a moment of 
facility,” being once passed, I was even more tormented 
with the thoughts of the obligation into which I had un 
thinkingly entered, than by the importunity of those to 
whom it had been given. Let me advise you to profit by 
my warning, and never make a promise which you can 
honorably avoid. When any one proposes a matter to you, 
in the least degree repugnant to your feelings, have the 
courage to give a resolute, yet mild, denial. 

9. Do not, through false shame, through a vicious mod¬ 
esty, entrap yourself into a situation which may dye your 
check with real shame. Say, “ No, it will not bo in my 
power—I cannotor, if it be a thing which you would 
willingly do, but doubt your ability, take care to say, “ I 
cannot promise, but, if it be in my power, I will do it.” 
Remember, too, that no good man will ever exact a promise 
of a boy, or a very young person, but for their good ; never 
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for his own benefit. In short, a promise is always a serious 
evil to him who gives it—often to him who receives it. 


10. When the Persian youth were taught to draw the 
how, to speak the truth, and to keep a secret' (which, in 
fact, is nothing but adhering to the truth, the divulger 1 * 
being at once a liar and a traitor), they overran all the 
Western Asia ; but when they became corrupt and unfaith¬ 
ful to their word, a handful of Greeks was an overmatch for 
millions of them. A liar is always a coward. 


11. To form good habits is about as easy as to fall into 
bad. AY hat is the difference between an industrious, sober 
man, and an idle, drunken one, but their respective habits? 
It is just as easy for Mr. Harrison to be temperate and 
active, as it is for poor Knowles to he the reverse.; with 
this great difference, that, exclusively of the effects of their 
respective courses of life on their respectability and for 
tunes, the exercises of the one are followed by health, 
pleasure, and peace of mind, whilst those of the other en¬ 
gender disease, pain, and discontent—to say nothing of 
poverty in its most hideous shape, want, squalid misery, 
and the contempt of the world, contrasted with affluent 
plenty, a smiling family, and the esteem of all good men. 

12. Perhaps yon cannot believe that there exists a being 
who would hesitate which of those two lots to choose. 
Alas ! my son, vice puts on such alluring shapes, indolence 
is so seducing, that we revel whilst the sun shines, and, for 
si few hours of temporary pleasure, pay the price of perish¬ 
ing miserably' in the winter of an old age. The industrious 
ants are wiser. By' a little forbearance at the moment, by 
setting a just value on the future, and disregarding present 
temptation, they secure an humble and comfortable asylum. 
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All nature, my son, is a volume, speaking comfort and offer* 
ing instruction to the good and wise. 


1. Vaunt'ed ; boaptfnlly averted. 

2. Coii-uel'a-tive ; reciprocal, mutual, 

done by each to the other. 

8. Ar'du-ous; laborious, difllctilt. 

4 . Eq'ui-rAOE; attendance, retinue, 

as persons, hoi sea, carriages, 
etc. 

5. Ex-gen'deks ; begets, creates. 

C. E-qciv-o-ca'tion ; the uso of words 
* susceptiblo of more than one 
meaning. 

7. Sub'tek-fcoe; an evnsion, an nrti- 
tico employed to deceive. 


I 8. Pno-n"ciEN-OT; ndvnnco in tha 
knowledge of nn art. 

9. Dex'ter-ous ; skilful. 

10. En-am'okvd; delighted, charmed 

11. Sd-per-fi"cial ; being on tha 

surface; shallow. 

12. So-lio'i-ta-tion ; un carnost re¬ 

quest. 

18. Fa-cil'i-tv ; plinney, easiness to 
bo persuaded, ease of perform¬ 
ance. 

14 . Di-yui/qer ; one who divulges 
or revculs a secret 


LXXXVI. 


MARION, SUMTER, AND PICKENS. —Lf.e. 

[Lieutenant-Colonel IIeniiy Lee, n distinguished cavalry ofllcor in tbo 
war of tlio Revolution, nnd author of “ Memoirs of tho War in tho Southern 
Department of tho United States,” was born in Virginia, in 1760. In 1770, 
at tho ago of twenty, ho was made captain of one of tho six companies of 
cnvulry raised by Virginia. Ho distinguished himself at Germantown, ami 
was selected ns his body-guard by Washington, who entertained for him a 
great personal friendship, llis gallant services during tho war wero remem¬ 
bered by his fellow-citizens, and, in 1780, ho was sent to Congress, and nf- 
tcrwnrds, in 1792, elected governor of his Stato. Ho was in Congress at tho 
time of tho death of Washington, nnd was selected by thut body to pro¬ 
nounce the funeral eulogy, in which first occur thoso words now so mem¬ 
orable, “ First in war, first in peace, and first in tho hearts of his country 
men.” Ho died in ISIS.] 

1. Marion* was about forty-eight years of age, small in 
stature, hard in visage, healthy, abstemious, 1 and taciturn.’ 

* Francis Marion, tho distinguished partisan chief in the war of the Revo¬ 
lution, was born in Georgetown, South Carolina, in 1782. Previous to tiie 
war, ho occupied a seat in the Carolina Legislature; nnd upon tho reorgan¬ 
ization of that body upon the termination of hostilities, ho was elected to the 
Senate. Ho died in 1795. 
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Enthusiastically wedded to the cause of liberty, lie deeply 
deplored 5 the doleful 1 condition of his beloved country. The 
common weal was his sole object; nothing selfish, nothing 
mercenary, 1 soiled his character. Fertile in stratagem, he. 
struck nnperceived ; and retiring to those hidden retreats, 
selected by himself, in the morasses of Pedee. and Black 
River, he placed his corps* not only out of the reach of his 
foe, but often out of the discovery of his friends. 

2. A rigid disciplinarian, he reduced to practice the jus¬ 
tice of his heart; and during the difficult course of warfare ■ 
through which he passed, calumny itself never charged him 
with violating the rights of person, property, or humanity. 
Never courting danger, lie never rashly sought it; and act¬ 
ing fur all around him as he did for himself, he risked the 
lives of his troops only when it was necessary. Never 
elated with prosperity, nor depressed by adversity, lie pre¬ 
served an equanimity 1 which won the admiration of bis 
friends, and exacted the respect of his enemies. The coun¬ 
try from Camden to the sea-coast, between Pedee and Santee 
rivrrs, was the theatre of his exertions. 

3. Sumter* was younger than Marion, larger in frame, 
better fitted in strength of body to the toils of war, and, like 
his compeer, 6 dovoted to the freedom of his country. Ilia 
aspect was manly and stern, denoting insuperable* firmness 
and lofty courage. Ho was not over-scrupulous'* as a sol¬ 
dier in his use of means, and apt to make considerable 
allowances for a state of war. Believing it warranted by 
the necessity of the case, he did not occupy bis mind with 
critical examinations of the equity of his measures, or of 
their bearings on individuals, but indiscriminately pressed 
forward to his end—the destruction of his enemies and 
liberation of his country. 

* Of tlie early life and llirtory of Tlioniua Sumter little is known. He wnn 
born ubout the year 1JS4, und died in 1S32, in his ninoty-eiglilh year. 
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A. In Ills military character he resembled Ajax ;* * * § relying 
more upon the fierceness of his courage than upon the re¬ 
sults of unrelaxing vigilance and nicely adjusted combina¬ 
tion. Determined to deserve success, he risked his own life 
and the lives of his associates without reserve. Enchanted 
with the splendor of victory, he would wade in torrents of 
blood to attain it. This general drew about him the hardy 
sons of the upper and middle grounds; brave and deter¬ 
mined like himself, familiar with difficulty, and fearless of 
danger. Ho traversed the region between Camden and 
Ninety-six.")" 

5. A third gentleman followed their example. Andrew 
Pickens,| younger than cither of them, inexperienced in 
war, with a sound head, a virtuous heart, and a daring spirit, 
joined in the noble resolve to burst the chains of bondage 
riveted upon the two Southern States,§ and soon found him¬ 
self worthy of being ranked with his illustrious precursors." 
This gentleman was also promoted by the governor to tho 
station of brigadier-general; and having assembled his as¬ 
sociates of the same brave and hardy cast, distinguished 
himself and his corps, in the progress of the war, by tho 
patience and cheerfulness with which every privation was 
borne, and the gallantry with which every danger was con¬ 
fronted. The country helween Ninety-six and Augusta re¬ 
ceived his chief attention. 

6. These leaders were always engaged in breaking up 
the smaller posts and the intermediate communications, or in 


* Ono of tho bravest of tho Qrcok warriors, In tho Illind of Iloiner. 

f A military post in Georgia. 

J Andrew Pickens wus born in Pennsylvania in 1739, and, while yet a 
child, his parents emigrated to South Carolina. After tho war, ho repro 
seated his district both in the Stato Legislature and in Congress, lie died 
iu 1817. 

§ South Carolina and Georgia, which had been overrun by tho British 
troops. 
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repairing losses sustained by action. The troops which fol¬ 
lowed thsir fortunes, 611 their own or their friends’ horses, 
were armed with rifles, in the use of which they had become 
expert; a small portion only, who acted as cavalry, being 
provided with sabres. When they approached an enemy, 
they dismounted, leaving their horses in some hidden spot 
to the care of a few of their comrades. Victorious or van¬ 
quished, they flew to their horses, and thus improved victory 
or secured retreat. 

1. Their marches were long and toilsome, seldom feeding 
more than once a day. Their combats were, like those of 
the Farthians, sudden and fierce; their decisions speedy, 
and all subsequent 11 measures equally prompt. With alter¬ 
nate fortunes they persevered to the last, and greatly con¬ 
tributed to that success which was the first object of their 
efforts. 


1. An-CTE'iu-ocs; temperate, par¬ 

taking of plain and him pi o food 
only. 

2. Tao'i-tcrm; silent, speaking but 

little. 

8. De-ploiifd'* lamented, bewailed. 

4. Dole'fcl; melancholy, sad, af¬ 

flicted. 

6. Meu'ce-na-ky ; greedy of pain; 

actuated by a hope of reward. 

6. Coups (lore), a body of troops. 


7. E-QCA-xni'i-TY; evenness ol 

mind. 

8. CoM'rKF.a; an equal, a comps j ion. 

9. Ix-so'PEit-A-BLE , that which can¬ 

not he overeomo or surmounted. 

10. Scku'pc-locs ; careful, conscien¬ 

tious. 

11. PitE-cun'soas; thoso who prcccdo 

or go before. 

12. Scn'sE-quENT; comlug after, fol¬ 

lowing. 


LXXXYII. 

THE OLD FISHEKMAX.— Ixgelow. 

I Jeah Inoei.ow (In'pc-low) has acquired distinguished fame as a poetess. Her 
subjects arc well chosen, and her thoughts original- She resides at Kensington. 
England. This selection is taken from* 1 2 * 4 * 6 * Brothers and a Scnnoa.’q 

1. Tiieue was a poor old man 

Who sat and listened to the raging sea, 
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And heard it thunder, lunging' at the cliffs 
As like to tear them down. lie lay at night: 

And “ Lord have mercy on the lads,” said he, 

“That sailed at noon, though they be none of mine; 
For wk.'n the gale gets up, and when the wind 
Flings at the window, when it beats the roof, 

And lulls and stops, and rouses up again, 

• And outs the crest 3 clean off the plunging wave, 

And scatters it like feathers up the Held, 

Why then I think of my two lads: my lads 
That would have worked and never let me want. 

And never let mo take the parish pay. 

2. No, none of mine; my lads were drowned at sea— 
My two—before the most of these were born. 

I know how sharp that cuts, since my poor wife 
Walked up and down, and still walked up and down. 
And I walked after, and one could not hear 
A word the other said, for wind and sea 
That raged and heat and thundered in the night— 
The awfulest, the longest, lightest night 
That ever parents had to spend—a moon. 

That shone like daylight on the breaking wave. 

Ah, me! and other men have lost their lads. 

And other women wiped their poor dead mouths, 
And got them home and dried them in the house. 
And seen the driftwood* lie along the coast, 

That was a tidy boat but one day back. 

And seen next tide the neighbors gather it 
To lay it on their fires. 


6 “Ay, I was strong 

And able-bodied—loved my work;—but now 
I am a useless hull: ’tis time I sunk; 

I am in all men’s way; I trouble them; 
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I am a trouble to myself; but yet 
I feel for mariners of stormy nights. 

And feel for wives that watch ashore. Ay, ay, 

If I had learning I would pray the Lord 
To bring them in: but I’m no scholar, no; 
Book-learning is a world too hard for me: 

But I make bold to say: ‘0 Lord, good Lord, 

I am a broken-down poor man, a fool 
To speak to Thee: but in the Book ’tis writ, 

As I hear say from others thjit can read, 

IIow, when Thou earnest, Thou didst love the sea, 
And live with Dsherfolk, whereby 'tis sure 
Thou knowest all the peril they go through, 

And all their trouble. 


4. “ ‘ As for me, good Lord, 

I have no boat; I am too old, too old— 

My lads arc drowned; I buried my poor wife; 

My little lasses died so long ago 
That mostly I forget what they were like. 

Thou knowest, Lord, they were such little ones; 

I know they went to Thee, but I forget 
Their faces, though I missed them sore. 

5. “‘OLord, 

I was a strong man; I have drawn good food, 
And made good money out of Thy great sea; 

But yet I cried for them at nights; and now, 
Although I be so old, I miss my lads, 

And there be many folk this stormy night 
Heavy with fear for theirs. Merciful Lord, 
Comfort them; save their honest boys, their pride 
And let them hear next ebb the blessedest, 

Best sound—the boat-keels grating on the sand.’ 
16 
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fi. “I cannot pray with liner words; I know 
Nothing; I have no learning, cannot learn; 

Too old, too old. They say I want for naught, 

I have the parish pay; but I am dull 
Of hearing, and the lire scarce warms me through 
God save me—I have been a sinful man,— 

And save the lives of them that still can work. 

For they are good to me; ay, good to me. 

But, Lord, I am a trouble! and I sit, 

And I am lonesome; and- the nights are few 
That any think to come and draw a chair. 

And sit in my poor place and talk awhile. 

Why should they come forsooth ?* Only the wind 
Knocks at my door; oh, long and loud it knocks. 
The only thing God made that has a mind* 

To enter in.” 


?. Yea, thus the old man spake. 

These were the last words of his aged mouth— 

But One Dm knock. One came to sup with him. 
That humble, weak old man ; knocked at his door, 
In the rough pauses of the laboring wind. 

I tell you that One knocked while it was dark. 

Save where their foaming passion had made white 
Those livid seething billows. What He said 
In that poor place where He did talk awhile, 

I cannot tell; but this I am assured, 

That when the neighbors came the morrow morn. 
What time the wind had bated, 7 and the sun 
Shone on the old man’s floor, they saw the smile 
He passed away in, and they said: “He looks 
As he had woke and seen the face of Christ, 

And with that rapturous’ smile held out his arms 
To come to Him!” 
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I. Lunq'ikq ; violently thrusting. 
Chest ; the foamy top of a wave. 
Dihft'wood; wood drifted or floated 
by water. 

4. Nauqiit; not anything. 


5. Fon-soom'; in truth. 

C. Mind ; inclination, desire. 

7. Ba'ted; abated, lessened. 

8. Kap'tuu-oub ; delighted. 


Lxxxvm. 

PERMANENT GOOD THE RESULT OP INTENTIONS 
AND DISCOVERIES.— Calhoun. 

tJorw Caldwell Calhoun, tho eminent statesman, was bom in South 
Cnrolinn, in 1782. Ho was educated at Yale College, New-Haven, Connecti¬ 
cut, Htudied low in Litchfield, in that State, and, ill 18u7, was admitted to 
tho bar of his native State. The subsequent year he was sent to the State 
Legislature, and, in 1811, was chosen to Congress, where he soon greatly 
distinguished himself by his logical power as a debater. Ho was muae 
Secretary of War under President Monroe; in 1S24 ho was elected Vice- 
President ; and, in 1831, United States Senator. 1c 1843 he was tnado Sec¬ 
retary of State, and ro-clcctcd Senator in 1845. In all tho political questions 
that arose during his long term of public lifo he took an active and promi¬ 
nent part; utid his speeches and addresses were remarkable for their close¬ 
ness of analytical reasoning, their logical accuracy, and their tcr^e, bold, and 
Mianly expression. lie is tho author of “a Disquisition on Government,’* 
Utid “ a Discourso on tho Constitution and Government of the United 
Stateswhich, with his numerous speeches, hovo been published in a col¬ 
lected form biuco his death, llis character was oue of the greatest integnty 
aud elovation. Ho died March 31,1S50.] 

1. All, these have led to important results. Through tho 
invention of the mariner’s compass, the globe has Icon cir¬ 
cumnavigated' and explored, and all who inhabit it, with 
but lew exceptions, brought within the sphere of an all- 
pervading commerce, which is daily diffusing over its surface 
the light and blessings of civilization. 

2. Through that of the art of printing, the fruits of ob¬ 
servation and reflection, of discoveries and inventions, with 
all the accumulated stores of previously acquired knowl- 
edge, are preserved and widely diffused. The application 
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of gunpowder to the art of war has forever settled the long 
conflict for ascendency between civilization and barbarism, 
in favor of the former, and thereby guaranteed that, what¬ 
ever knowledge is now accumulated, or maj- hereafter be 
added, shall never again be lost. 

3. The numerous discoveries and inventions, chemical and 
mechanical, and the application of steam to machinery, 
have increased, many fold, the productive powers of labor 
and capital, and have thereby greatly increased the number 
who may devote themselves to study and improvement, and 
the amount of means necessary for commercial exchanges, 
especially between the more and the less advanced and 
civilized portions of the globe, to the great advantage of 
both, but particularly of the latter. 

4. The application of steam to the purposes of travel and 
transportation, by land and water, has vastly increased the 
facility, cheapness, and rapidity of both : diffusing, with 
them, information and intelligence almost as quickly and as 
lieely as if borne by the winds; while the electrical wires 
outstrip them in velocity,—rivalling, in rapidity, even 
thought itself. 

5. The joint effect of all this has been, a great inernaso 
»nd diffusion of knowledge ; and, with this, an impulse to 
progress and civilization heretofore unexampled in the his¬ 
tory of the world, accompanied by a mental energy and 
activity unprecedented.' 

6. To all these causes, public opinion, and its organ, the 
press, owe their origin and great influence. Already they 
have attained a force in the more civilized portions of the 
globe sufficient to be felt by all governments, even the most 
absolute and despotic. But, as great as they now are, they 
have, as yet, attained nothing like their maximum' force. 

It is pnobable, that not one of the causes which have con¬ 
tributed to their formation and inllucuce has yet produced 
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its full effect; while several of the most powerful have 
just begun to operate ; and many others, probably of equal 
or even greater force, yet remain to be brought to light. 

7. When the causes now in operation have produced their 
full effect, and inventions and discoveries shall have been 
exhausted, if that may ever be ; they will give a force to 
public opinion, and cause changes, political and social, diffi¬ 
cult to be anticipated. What will be their final bearing, time 
only can decide with any certainty. 

8. That they will, however, greatly improve the condition 
of man ultimately, it would be impious to doubt: it would 
be to suppose, that the nll-wiso and beneficent Being, the 
Creator of all, had so constituted' man, as that the employ¬ 
ment of the high intellectual faculties with which He has 
been pleased to endow him, in order that he might develop 
the laws that control the great agents of the material world, 
and make them subservient to his use, would prove to him 
the cause of permanent evil, and not of permanent good. 

9. If, then, such supposition be inadmissible, they must, 
in their orderly and full development, end in his permanent 
good. But this cannot he, unless the ultimate effect of their 
action, politically, shall be, to give ascendency to that form 
of government best calculated to fulfil the ends for which 
government is ordained. For, so completely does the well- 
being of our race depend on good government, that it is 
hardly possible any change, the ultimate effect of which 
Bhould be otherwise, could prove to be a permanent good. 


1. Cir-oum nav'i-qa-ted ; sailed 
round. 

8- Un-piieo'e-dent ed ; without 
example. 


8. Max'i-jhjm; tho greatest, high¬ 
est. 

4. Con'sti-tu-ted ; made, formed, 
created. 
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LXXXIX. 

DOMESTIC LIFE OF JOHN 0. CALHOUN. 

[T j» following skotcli of tbo domostio lifo of tlio grout South Cnrolininc 
•tatoxmon wns writton by n lady, who, for many yoara, flllod tho poaitiou of 
governess in Ills family.] 

1. In Mr. Calhoun were united the simple habits of the 
Spartan lawgiver, the inflexible principles of the Roman 
senator, the courteous bearing and indulgent kindness of 
tho American host, husband, and father. Tin's was indeed 
a rare union. Life with him was solemn and earnest, and 
yet all about him was cheerful, I never heard him utter a 
jest; there was an unvarying dignity and gravity in his 
manner ; and yet the playful child regarded him fearlessly 
and lovingly. Few men indulge their families in as free, 
confidential, and familiar intercourse as did this great 
statesman. 

2. Indeed, to those who had an opportunity of observ¬ 
ing him in his own house, it was evident that his cheerful 
and happy home had attractions for him superior to those 
which any other place could offer. Here was a retreat from 
the cares, the observation, and the homage' of the -world. 
In few homes could the transient’ visitor feel more at case 
than did the guest at Fort Hill. Those who knew Mr. Cal¬ 
houn only by his senatorial speeches, may suppose that his 
heart was all engrossed in tho nation's councils ; but there 
were moments when his courtesy, his minute kindnesses, 
made you forget the statesman. Tho choicest fruits were 
selected for his guest; and I remember seeing him, at his 
daughter’s wedding, take the ornaments from a cake and 
send them to a little child. 

3. Many such graceful attentions, offered in an unosten¬ 
tatious’ manner to all about him, illustrated the kindness 
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and noble simplicity of liis nature. His family could not' 
but exult in bis intellectual greatness, his rare endow¬ 
ments,* and his lofty career, yet they seemed to lose sight 
of all these in their love for him. I had once the pleasure 
of travelling with his eldest son, who related to me many 
interesting facts and traits of his life. He said he had never 
heard him Bpcak impatiently to any member of his family. 
He mentioned, that as he was leaving that morning for his 
home in Alabama, a younger brother said, “ Come soon 

and see us again, brother A-, for do you not 6ee that 

father is growing old ? and is not father the dearest, best 
old man in the world ?” 

4. Like Cincinnatus,* he enjoyed rural life and occupation. 
It was his habit, when at home, to go over bis grounds 
every day-. 1 remember his returning one morning from a 
walk about his plantation, delighted with the fine speci¬ 
mens of corn and rice which he brought in for us to admire. 
That morning—the trilling incident shows his consideration 
and kindness of feeling, as well as his tact and power of 
adaptation—seeing an article of needlework in the hands of 

sister A-, who was then a stranger there, he examined 

it, spoke of the beauty of the coloring, the variety of the 
shade, and by thus showing an interest in her, at once made 
her at case in his presence. 

5. His eldest daughter always accompanied him to 
Washington, and, in the absence of his wife, who was often 
detained by family cares at Fort Hill, this daughter was his 
solace* amid arduous* duties, and his confidant in perplexing 
cases. She loved her father with enthusiastic devotion. 


* An illustrious character of ancient Rome, who flourished in the fi t 
century before Christ. He was fond of rural pursuits, and, on ouo occasion, 
left his farm at the call of his countrymen, having been made dictator am 
placed in command of tlio Roman urray. Ho soon after laid down his taut 
authority, and returned to his farm. 
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Richly endowed by nature, improved by constant associa 
tion with the great man, her mind ivas in harmony with his, 
and he took pleasure in counselling with her. She said : 
11 Of course, I do not understand as he docs, for I am com¬ 
paratively a stranger to the world ; yet he likes my un¬ 
sophisticated' opinion, and I frankly tell him my views on 
any subject about which he inquires of me.” 

6. Between himself and his younger daughter there was 
a peculiar and most tender union. As, by the state of her 
health, she was deprived of many enjoyments, her indulgent 
parents endeavored to compensate for every loss by their 
affection and devotion. As reading was her favorite occu¬ 
pation, she was allowed to go to the letter-bag when it came 
from the office, and select the papers she preferred. On one 
occasion, she had taken two papers, containing news of im¬ 
portance which her father was anxious to sec, but he would 
allow no one to disturb her until she had finished their 
perusal. 

7. In his social as well as in his domestic relations ho 
was irreproachable. No shadow nor blot rested on his pure 
fame. In his business transactions he was punctual and 
scrupulously' exact. He was honorable as well as honest. 
Young men who were reared in his vicinity, with their eyes 
ever on him, say that in all respects, in small as well as in 
great things, his conduct was so exemplary that he might 
well he esteemed a model. 

8. His profound love for his own family, his cordial in¬ 
terest in his friends, his kindness and justice in every trans¬ 
action, were not small virtues in such a personage. I 
never heard him ridicule or satirize* a human being. In¬ 
deed, he might have been thought deficient in a sense o/ 
the ludicrous, 10 had he not, by the unvarying propriety ol 
his own conduct, proved his exquisite perception of its op¬ 
posites. When he differed in opinion from those with whom 
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lie conversed, he seemed to endeavor, by a respectful man¬ 
ner, to compensate for the disagreement. He employed 
reason, rather than contradiction; and so earnestly would 
he urge an opinion, and so fully present an argument, that 
his opponent could not avoid feeling complimented rather 
than mortified. He paid a tribute to the understandings of 
others by the force of his own reasoning, and by his readi¬ 
ness to admit every argument which he could, although ad¬ 
vanced in opposition to one he himself had just expressed. 

9. On one occasion I declined taking a glass of wine at 
his table. He kindly said : “ I think you carry that a little 
too far. It is well to give up every’ thing intoxicating, but 
not these light wines." I replied that wine was renounced 
by many for the sake of consistency, and for the benefit of 
those who could not afford wine. He acknowledged the 
correctness of the principle, adding, “Ido not kuow how 
temperance societies can take any other ground,” and then 
defined his views of temperance, entered on a course of in¬ 
teresting arguments, and stated facts and statistics. 

10. Of course, were all men like Hr. Calhoun, temperance 
societies would bo superfluous." Perhaps he could not be 
aware of the temptations that assail many men—he was so 
purely intellectual, so free from self-indulgence. Materi¬ 
ality" with'him was held subject to his higher nature. He 
did not oven indulge himself in a cigar. Few spent as little 
time, and exhausted as little energy in mere amusements. 
Domestic and social enjoyments were his pleasures—kind 
and benevolent acts were his recreations. 

11. lie always seemed willing to converse on any sub¬ 
ject which was interesting to those about him. Returning 
one day from Fort Hill, I remarked to a friend, 11 1 have 
never been more convinced of Mr. Calhoun’s genius than to¬ 
day, while lie talked to us of a flower.” His versatile" con¬ 
versation evinced his universal knowledge, his quick per- 
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ception, and his faculty of adaptation. A shower one day 
compelled him to take shelter in the shed of a blacksmith, 
who was charmed by his familiar conversation, and the 
knowledge he exhibited of the mechanic arts. 

12. A naval officer was once asked, after a visit to Port Hill, 
how he liked Mr. Calhoun. “ Not at all,” said he ; “ I never 
like a man who knows more about my profession than I do 
myself.” A clergyman wished to converse with him on 
subjects of a religious nature, and after the interview re¬ 
marked, that he was astonished to find him better informed 
than himself on those very points wherein he had expected 
to give him information. I had "understood Mr. Calhoun 
avoided an expression of opinion with regard to different 
sects and creeds, or what is called religious controversy; 
and once, when urged to give his views in relation to a dis¬ 
puted point, he replied, “ That is a subject to which 1 have 
never given my attention.” 

13. Mr. Calhoun was unostentatious, and ever averse to 
display. He did not appear to talk for the sake of exhibi¬ 
tion, but from the overflowing of his earnest nature. 
Whether in the Senate or in a conversation with a single 
listener, his language was choice, his style fervid, his man¬ 
ner impressive. Never can I forget his gentle earnestness 
when endeavoring to express his views on some contro¬ 
verted subject, and observing that my mind could hardly 
keep pace with his rapid reasoning, he would occasionally 
pause and say, in his kind manner, “ Do you see ?” 

14. He did not seek to know the opinion of others with 
regard to himself. Anonymous letters he never read, and 
his daughters and nieces often snatched from the flumes 
letters of adulation'* as well as censure, which he had not 
read. Although he respected the opinions of his felljw- 
men, he did not seek office or worldly honor. A few years 
Bince, one to whom he ever spoke freely, remarked to him 
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that some believed lie was making efforts to obtain the 
presidency. At that moment he had taken off his glasses, 
and was wiping them, and thus he replied: 

15. “ M- 1 I think when a man is too old to 6ee clearly 

through his glasses, he is too old to think of the presidency 
And recently he said to her, "They may impute what mo¬ 
tives they' please to me, hut I do not seek office.” So much 
did he respect his country, that he might have been gratified 
by the free gift of the people; so much did he love hie 
country, that he might have rejoiced at an opportunity to 
serve it; but would he have swerved one iota 11 from his 
convictions to secure a kingdom ? Who, that knew him, be¬ 
lieves it ? 


1. ITom'agj:; reverential regard. 

3. Tuan'ment; temporary. 

8. Un-os-tk.n-ta'tiocs; modest, units- 
Huminjj. 

4. En-dow'menta; pifts, taleuta. 

5. Soi/aob; comfort. 

6. Au'du-ouh ; laborious, difficult. 

7. Un-ho-i*iim'ti-oa-ti:d ; free from art. 

8. Scuu'i'o-LouB-LY ; carefully, with 

rigid honesty. 


9. Sat'ib-ize; to censure by ridicule 
or contempt. 

10. Lu'di-crocs; humorous, mirthful. 

11. Su-PER'n.c-ocs; unnecessary. 

12. Ma-te-RJ-al'i-tt ; material exist¬ 

ence; the toates and desires of 
the body. 

18. Ver'ka-tilk; varied. 

14. Ad-c-la'tiox ; excessive pmUo. 

115. I-o'ta ; the smallest particle. 


xc. 

TIDE-BOUND IN TIIE D00C0T CAVES.—Milleb. 

pi roil Mil l.™ was bom at Cromarty, on the eastern coast of Scotland, 1802. 
lie ninketl muon" tho foremost geologists and writer* of his time. Some of his 
description* nro so weinl and wild us to seem like a romance. lie has found 
“ aonnont* in stones,” and vivified the rocks and deep places of tho land and .ea 
He died 16-Vi. 

The following interesting account nf one of tho experiences of Ids boyhood is 
extracted from one of his works, entitled “ My Schools and Schoolmaster*. 1 

1. It was on a pleasant spring morning that, with my 
little curious friend beside me, I stood on the beach oppo- 
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Bite the eastern promontory, that, with its stern granitic' 
wall, bars access for ten days out of every fourteen to the 
wonders of the Doocot, 1 and saw it stretching provokiugly 
out into the green water. It was hard to be disappointed, 
and the eaves so near. 

2. The tide was a low neap; and if we wanted a passage 
dry-shod, it behooved us to wait for at least a week. But 
neither of ns understood the philosophy of neap-tides 2 at 
that period. I was quite sure I had got round at low water, 
with my uncles, not a great many days before; and we 
both inferred, that, if we but succeeded in getting round 
now, it would be quite a pleasure to wait among the eaves 
inside, until snch time as the fall of the tide should lay 
bare a passage for our return. 

3. A narrow and broken shelf runs along tile promon¬ 
tory, on which, by the assistance of the naked toe and toe¬ 
nail, it is just possible to creep. IVe succeeded in scram¬ 
bling up to it, and then, crawling outward on all-fours,—the 
precipice, as we proceeded, beetling* more and more for¬ 
midable from above, and the water becoming greener and 
deeper below,—we reached the outer point of the promon¬ 
tory; and then doubling the cape on a still narrowing 
margin,—the water, by a reverse process, becoming shal¬ 
lower and less green as we advanced inward,—we found the 
ledge terminating just where, after clearing the sea, it over¬ 
hung the gravelly beach at an elevation of nearly ten feet. 

4. Down wo both dropped, proud of our success; up 
splashed the rattling gravel as we fell; and for at least 
the whole coming week,—though we were unaware of the 
extent of our good luck at the time,—the marvels of the 
Doocot Cave might be regarded as solely and exclusively 
our own. For one short seven days, to borrow emphasis 
from the phraseology of Carlyle, “ they were our own, and 
no other man’s.” 
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5. Tho first few hours were hours of sheer enjoyment. 
The larger cave proved a mine of marvels; and we found 
a great deal additional to wonder at on the slopes beneath 
the precipices, and along the piece of rocky sea-beach in 
front. We succeeded, by creeping, in discovering dwarf- 
bushes, that told of the bright influences of the sea-spray; 
the pale yellow honeysuckle, that we had never seen before 
save in gardens and shrubberies; and on a deeply shaded 
slope we detected the sweet-scented wood-roof of the flower¬ 
pot and parterre, with its pretty verticillate leaves that 
become the more odoriferous the more they are crushed,aud 
its delicate white flowers. 

G. There, too, immediately in the opening of the deeper 
cave, where a small stream came pattering in detached drops 
from the ovcrbeetling precipice above, like the first drops 
of a heavy thunder-shower, we found the hot, bitter scurvy- 
grass, with its minute cruciform* flowers, which the great 
Captain Cook used in his voyages. 

7. Above all, there were the caves, with their pigeons, 
white, variegated, and blue, and their mysterious and 
gloomy depths, in which plants hardened into stone, aud 
Water became marble. 

In a short time, we had broken off with our hammers 
whole pocketfuls of stalactites and petrified* moss. There 
were little pools at the side of the cave, where we could see 
tlie work of congelation going on, as at the commencement 
of an October frost, when the cold north wind but barely 
rallies, and but barely ruffles, the surface of some moun¬ 
tain pond or sluggish moorland stream, and shows the 
newly formed needles of ice projecting from the shores into 
the water. 

8. So rapid was the course of deposition, that there were 
cases in which the sides of the hollows seemed growing 
almost in proportion as the water rose in them; the 
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springs, lipping over, deposited their minute crystals on 
the edges, and the reservoirs deepened and became more 
capacious as their mounds were built up by this curious 
masonry. 

9. The long, telescopic prospect of the sparkling sea, as 
viewed from the inner extremity of the cavern, while all 
around was dark as midnight; the sudden gleam of the 
sea-gull, seen for a moment from the recess, as it flitted 
past in the sunshine; the black, heaving bulk of the 
grampus, as it threw up its slender jets of spray, and then, 
turning downward, displayed its glossy back and vast 
angular fin; even the pigeons, as they shot whizzing by, 
one moment scarce visible in the gloom, the next radiant 
in the light,—all acquired a new interest from the peculi¬ 
arity of the setting in which we saw them. They formed 
a series of sun-gilt vignettes, framed in a jet; und it was 
long ere we tired of seeing and admiring in them much 
of the strange and the beautiful. 

10. It did seem rather ominous,' however, and perhaps 
somewhat supernatural to hoot, that about au hour after 
noon, the tide, while yet there was a full fathom of water 
beneath the brow of the promontory-, ceased to fall, and 
then, after a quarter of an hour’s space began actually to 
creep upward on the beach. But just hoping that there 
might be some mistake in the matter, which the evening 
tide would scarce fail to rectify, we continued to amuse 
ourselves, and to hope on. 

11. Hour after hour passed, lengthening as the shadows 
lengthened, and yet the tide still rose. The sun had sunk 
behind the precipices, and all was gloom along their bases, 
and double gloom in their caves; but their rugged brows 
still caught the red glare of evening. The flush rose 
higher and higher, chased by the shadows; and then, after 
lingering for a moment on their crests of honeysuckle and 
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juniper, passed away, and the whole became sombre and 
gray. 

12. The sea-gull sprang upward from where he had 
floated on the ripple, and hied him slowly away to his 
lodge in liis deep-sea stack; the dusky cormorant flitted 
past, with heavier and more frequent stroke, to his whi¬ 
tened shelf, high on the precipice; the pigeons came whiz¬ 
zing downward from the uplands and the opposite land, 
and disappeared amid the gloom of their caves; every 
creature that had wings made use of them in speeding 
homeward; but neither my companion nor myself had 
any, and there was no possibility of getting home without 
them. 

13. 'We made desperate efforts to scale’ the precipices, 
and on two several occasions succeeded in reaching mid¬ 
way shelves among the crags, where the sparrow-hawk and 
the raven build; hut though we had climbed well enough 
to render our return a matter of bare possibility, there was 
no possibility whatever of getting farther up. The cliffs 
had never been scaled before, and they were not destined 
to he scaled now. And so, as the twilight deepened, and 
the precarious’ footing became every moment more doubt¬ 
ful and precarious still, we had just to give up in despair. 

14. “ Wouldn’t care for myself,” said the poor little 
fellow, my companion, bursting into tears; “if it were 
not for my mother; but what will my mother say?” 
“Wouldn’t cure, neither,” said I, with a heavy heart; 
but it’s just back-water, and we’ll get out at twelve.” We 
retreated together into one of the shallower' and dryer 
caves; and clearing a little spot of its rough stones, and 
then groping along the rooks for the dry g'ass, that in the 
spring season hangs from them in withered tufts, we 
formed for ourselves a most uncomfortable bed, and lay 
down in each other’s arms. 
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1. Doo'Cot; tho namo of certain sea- 

eaves found on the coast of Scotland. 

2. Neat-tihes ; tides which occur in the 

second and fourth quarters of the 
moon. 

3. Bket'i.ikq ; overhanging, jutting. 


4. Cnu'ct-Fomr; in tho form of a cross. 

5. Pet'bi-fied ; changed into stone. 

G. Om'ix-ous ; portending ill. 

7. Scale ; to climb. 

8. Phe-ca'iu-ous ; uncertain. 

9. Shai/low-eb ; less deep. 


XCI. 

TIDE-BOUND IN THE DOOCOT CAVES.— 
Continued. 

1. Foe the last few hours, mountainous piles of clouds 
had been rising, dark and stormy in the sea-mouth ; and 
they had flared portentously in the setting sun, and had 
worn, with the decline of evening, almost every meteoric 1 
tint of anger, from a fiery red to a sombre, thunderous 
brown, and from sombre brown to doleful black; and we 
could now at least hear what they portended, 3 though we 
could no longer see. 

2. The rising wind began to howl mournfully amid the 
cliffs, and the sea, hitherto so silent, to beat heavily 
against the shore, and to boom, like distress-guns, from 
the recesses of the two deep sea-caves. We could hear, too, 
the beating rain, now heavier, now lighter, as the gusts 
swelled or sunk; and the intermittent patter of tho 
streamlet over the deeper cave, now driving against tho 
precipices, now descending heavily on the stones. 

3. My companion had only the real evils of the case to 
deal with; and so, the hardness of our bed and the cold¬ 
ness of the night considered, he slept tolerably well; but 
I was unlucky enough to have evils greatly ivorse than the 
real ones to annoy me. 

4. The coipse of a drowned seaman had been found on 
the beach, about a.month previous, some forty yards from 
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where we lay. The hands and feet, miserably contracted, 
and corrugated’ into deep folds at every joint, yet swollen 
to twice tlieir proper size, had been bleached as white as 
pieces of alumed sheep-skin; and where the head should 
have been, there existed only a sad mass of decay. 

5. I had examined the body, as young people are apt to 
do, a great deal too curiously for my peace; and though I 
had never doue the poor nameless seaman any harm, I 
could not have suffered more from him during that melan¬ 
choly night had I been bis murderer. Sleeping or waking, 
he was continually before me. 

G. Every time I dropped into a dose, he wonld come 
stalking up the beach, from the spot where he had lain, 
with his still' white fingers, that stuck out like eagles’ claws, 
and his pale, broken pulp of a head, and attempt to strike 
me; and then I would awaken with a start, cling to my 
companion, and remember that the drowned sailor had lain 
festering among the identical* hunches of sea-weed that 
still rotted on the beach not a stone-cast away. The near 
neighborhood of a score of living bandits would have in¬ 
spired less horror than the recollection of that one dead 
seaman. 

7. Toward midnight the sky cleared, and the wind fell, and 
the moon, in her last quarter, rose, red as a mass of heated 
iron, out of the sea. We crept down in the uncertain light, 
over the rough, slippery crags, to ascertain whether the 
tide had not fallen sufficiently far to yield us a passage; 
but we found the waves chafing among the rooks, just 
where the tide-line had rested twelve hoars before, and a 
full fathom of sea enclaspiug the base of the promontory. 

8. A glimmering idea of the real nature of our Situation 
at length crossed my mind. It was not imprisonment for 
a tide to which we had consigned ourselves: it was impris¬ 
onment for a week. There was little comfort in the 
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thought, arising as it diet amid the chills and terrors of a 
dreary midnight; and I looked wistfully on the sea as our 
only path of escape. 

9. There was a vessel crossing the wake of the moon at 
the time, scarce half a mile from the shore; and, assisted 
‘by my companion, I began to shout at the top of my lungs, 
in the hope of being heard by the sailors. We saw her dim 
bulk passing slowly across the red, glittering belt of light 
that had rendered her visible, and theD disappearing in the 
murky blackness; and just as we lost sight of her forever, 
we could hear an indistinct sound mingling with the dash 
of the waves—the shout, in reply, of the startled helmsman. 
The vessel, as we afterward learned, was a large stone-lighter, 
deeply laden, and unfurnished with a boat; nor were her 
crew at all sure that it would have been safe to attend to 
the midnight voice from among the rocks, even had they 
the means of communication with the shore. 

10. We waited on and on, however, now shouting by turns, 
and now shouting together, hut there was no second reply; 
and at length losing hope, we groped our way back to our 
comfortless bed, just ns the tide had again turned on the 
beach, and the waves began to roll upward, higher and 
higher at every dash. As the moon rose and brightened, the 
dead seaman became less troublesome, and I had succeeded 
in dropping as soundly to sleep as my companion, when we 
were both aroused by a loud shout. 

11. We started up, and again crept downward among the 
crags to the shore, and as we reached the sea, the shout was 
repeated. It was that of at least a dozen harsh voices united. 
There was a brief pause, followed by another shout; and 
then twb boats, strongly manned, shot around the western 
promontory, and the men, resting on their oars, turned to¬ 
ward the rock, and shouted yet again. The whole town had 
been alarmed by the intelligence that two little boys had 
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straggled away in the morning to the rocks of the southern 
Sutor, and had not found their way back. 

12. The precipices had been a scene of frightful accidents 
from time immemorial, 1 2 and it was at once inferred that one 
other sad acoident had been added to the number. Trite, 
there were cases remembered of people having been tide- 
bound in the Doocot caves, and not much worse in conse¬ 
quence ; hut as the caves were inaccessible even during neaps, 
we could not, it was said, possibly be in them; and the sole 
remaining ground of hope was, that, as had happened once 
before, only one of the two had been killed, and that the 
survivor was lingering among the rocks, afraid to come 
home. And in this belief, when the moon rose, and the 
surf fell, the two boats had been fitted out. 

13. It was lato in the morning ere we reached Cromarty, 
but a crowd on the beach awaited our arrival; and there 
were anxious-looking lights glancing in the windows, thick 
and manifold; nay, such was the interest elicited, that some 
enormously bad verse, in which the writer described the 
incident, a few days after, became popular enough to be 
handed about iu manuscript, and read at tea-parties by the 
elite' of the town. 


1. Me-te-or'ic; dazzling, like a meteor. 

2. I’ok-tkn'd'kd ; foreboded, fore¬ 

shadowed. 

8. Cou'ku-oat-ed ; wrinkled, In fold*. 


4. I-den'ti-cal ; fame. 

6. Im-sie-mo'w-ai.; that commenced be¬ 
yond the time of memory. 

16 . E-ute' (ii-lil '); cultivated people. 


xcn. 

THE TIDES.— Bryant. 

[ V7illtam Cullen Brtakt was bom in Cnmmlngton, Mass.. In 1704. Ho de¬ 
veloped his poetic talent at the ago of ten years. lie enjoys a high reputation oa 
an American poet nnd journalist. His effusions nrc characterized by loftiness of 
sentiment and purity of diction. Ho is universally beloved and respected for his 
ueuial disposition and strict integrity.! j,\,\ • -*- • h / £ . 
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1. The moon is at her full, and, riding high, 

Floods the calm fields with light; 

The airs that hover 1 in the summer sky 
Are all asleep to-night. 

2. There comes no voice from the great woodlands ronnd 

That murmured all the day; 

Beneath the shadow of their houghs, the ground 
Is not more still than they. 

fi. But ever heaves and moans the restless Deep, 

His rising tides I hear; 

Afar I see the glimmering billows leap: 

I see them breaking near. 

4. Each wave springs upward, climbing toward the fair, 

Pure light that sits on high;— 

Springs eagerly, and faintly sinks to where 
The mother-waters lie. 

5. Upward again it swells; the moonbeams show, 

Again, its glimmering crest;’ 

Again it feels the fatal weight below, 

And sinks, but not to rest. 

fi. Again, and yet again; until the Deep 
Recalls his brood of waves; 

And, with a sullen moan, abashed, they creep 
Back to his inner caves. 

7. Brief respite I s they shall rush from that recess 
With noise and tumult soon, 

And fling themselves, with unavailing* stress. 

Up toward the placid moon. 
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8. 0 restless Sea I that iu thy prison here 

Dost struggle and complain; 

Through the slow centuries yearning to be near 
To that fair orb* in rain. 

9. The glorious source of light and heat must warm 

Thy bosom with his glow, 

And on those mounting waves a nobler form 
And freer life bestow. 

10. Then only may they leave the waste of brine' 

In which they welter here, 

And rise above the hills of earth, and shine 
In a serener sphere. 

1. ITov'cn (flffr-fr); to bant* over. i 4. Uk-a-tatl'ixg; uselers. 

8. Chert ; top, or highest part. 5. Orb; a round, full body. 

5. Res'I’Ite; delay. I 6. Brine ; salt water. 


xcm. 

GEORGE PEABODY. —Wallis. 

I'TmR eloquent tribnte to the distinguished philanthropist whom two continent 
have delighted to honor, is extracted from a memorial discourse, delivered In I ho 
hall of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, February 18,1ST0, by Box. 8. Teacklb 
Wallis. 

George Peabody was bom in Danvers, Massachusetts, on the 18th of Febru¬ 
ary, 1793, and died in London, England, In 1S70. Ilis remains were convoyed to 
bis native land by both English and American vessels.] 

1. AYe lmyc assembled to recognize and study, in the com¬ 
mon light, the traits of the man and citizen, George Pea¬ 
body ; to consider aud teach, if we can, the moral of his 
simple, unheroic life. We are to look at him as he moved 
and had his daily being,—ns if his features did not live in 
bronze 1 and no minute-gun had ever told his burial to the 
sea. 
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2. Scarce anything in fiction is more strange than the 
actual prose of his life. The child of poor parents and 
humble hopes—a grocer’s boy at eleven, the assistant of a 
country shopkeeper at sixteen—he had reached but middle- 
life when he was able so to deal with the resources of the 
great money-centre of the world as to prop, with liis integ¬ 
rity and credit, the financial decadence of whole common¬ 
wealths. Pausing even at that point of his career, is it not 
more wonderful than the legend which delighted our child¬ 
hood, the tale of Whittington, citizen and mercer, thrice 
Lord Mayor of London ? 

3. But as I have said, our business is not with the won¬ 
ders. It is with the mind, the heart, the will, the character 
which wrought them. These were the only genii” of this 
story. They, and they only, did what was done, and 
neither ring nor lamp had any part in it. “No man,” 
Carlyle tells us, “ becomes a saint in his sleep,” and there 
is no greater fallacy” than the popular notion which so 
often attributes success in great things to luck. There are 
people, it is true, who stumble into prosperity and get 
place and power by what to mortal eye seems chance. 
Deputation, and the honors and profits which follow it, 
are now and then wafted to a man like thistle-down, for 
no better visible reason than that lie happens to be out in 
the same wind with them. 

4. But in the course of any long lifetime, the logic of 
cause and efl'ect is apt to vindicate itself. In this busy, 
stirring, jostling, interested modern society of ours, where 
scarcely any one occupies a pedestal—or even a humbloi 
place—but some one else goes anxiously to work to dis¬ 
lodge him and get there in his stead, we seldom find re¬ 
spect or deference, love or admiration, long yielded to a 
brother unless there be that in him which commands them, 
xfemisphcrc does not cry aloud to hemisphere about com- 
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moil people. Nations do not mourn over men who leserve 
no tears. There was then something in George Peabody, 
or about him, that called for the homage which has been 
rendered him. What was it ? 

5. Not his intellect, certainly, for neither in capacity nor 
cultivation was he above the grade of thousands of clever 
men, both here and in England, in his own and kindred call¬ 
ings. He had not genius to dazzle, or invention to create. 
He had made no discovery in science, or even in finance. 
He knew little of art, and had contributed nothing to 
the stock of what is denominated “human knowledge.” 

G. Neither did riches win his name for him. lie was no 
monopolist,* no miracle of wealth: for enormous private 
fortunes are now constantly acquired in hall' such a life¬ 
time ns his, and the great marts* of the world have men far 
richer than he, whose accumulations have been gathered 
just as honestly, just as fortunately, and with quite as 
much sagacity as his. Nor does he stand alone in. the ap¬ 
propriation of large means to the good of mankind. The 
number of rich men whose testaments* dispense the hoards 
of a lifetime in works of usefulness is very large. The 
past has left us many well-known and abiding monuments 
of such beneficence. 

7. It is because George Peabody made himself a rich man 
from poverty without being corrupted by great riches: 
because the soil of his nature was so generous that the 
very root of all evil sprang up to immeasurable good in 
it—it is for this that the world reverences him to-day. Not 
merely for the good he did, since that depended on his means 
and opportunities, and must depend to a great extent upon 
others hereafter—not for the magnitude of his offerings, 
for his wealth was but the platform which lifted his virtues 
into sight—but because he furnished an example never 
Known in the world before of a man who united til the 
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love of money which makes men richest anil most men 
meanest, with all the scorn of its dominion which burns 
• in the noblest soul. 

8. To live a life of painful and painstaking acquisition; 
to wrestle with covetousness while climbing from early 
destitution to the height of what a covetous heart could 
desire; and then to put his foot upon his gains and their 
temptations like a gladiator on a wild beast vanquished— 
this is the spectacle which has made the world's amphi¬ 
theatre tumultuous. Men wonder after long centuries at 
the Diocletians and the Amuraths who flung away the 
purple when it was only the symbol of power; and now 
that money is king over kings they must remember with 
greater admiration the rich man who discrowned himself. 
In proportion to their admiration are the greatness and the 
lesson of his example. 

9. And let us not forget how much the simple dignity of 
that example has added to its lustre. He cherished the 
sympathy and praise of his own country as a man listens 
to the blessings of his mother. He loved approbation like 
most men who deserve it, and its expression was the more 
welcome to him because he knew it was deserved. Yet he 
was shaken from his poise’ by neither praise, nor gratitude, 
nor honors. He was unchanged, as if his right hand had 
not heard of the doings of his left. He passed under the 
arches without a thrill or a gesture of triumph, and his 
life after was as his life before. 

To such a life there could be but a fitting close:— 

“ ITis twclvo, long eunny hours 
Bright to the edge of darkness; then the calm 
Bcposc of twilight and a crown of stars 1” 


2. Buon-ze ; an alloy of copper and tin 
(and sometimes other metals) much 
used in costing statues. 


|2. Ge'nM (plural of genius); spirits 
supposed by the nneients to pruaido 
over the destinies of men. 
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3 Fal la-cy ; deception, mistake. 

4 Mo-Nor'o-i.isT; a pereou who obtains 

exclusive rights. 

F . JM a ht: place of traffic. 


6. Tes'ta-mkkt; will, sometimes tailed 

** last will and testament," 

7. Poise ; condition of mental cqnUib 
| riuDL 


XCIY. 

THE MINISTRY OF THE DOYES.-Miss Cooper. 

[Susan Fen™ore Coopeu, a daughter of Cooper, tho novelist, is the 
author of 11 Rural Ilome^” a charming volume, descriptive of scenes and 
clinmctciu in country life; nnd “ Rlfyino and Reason of Country Life,” r 
collection of passages from tho best authors relating to rnral themes.] 

1. Os the shores of Southern Florida, and among the 
rocky islets, or “ keys,” of the Gulf of Mexico, there is a 
rare nnd beautiful bird, to which the name of the Zenalda 
Dove lias been given by Prince Charles Bonaparte, the orni¬ 
thologist. 1 Tin’s creature is very beautiful in its delicate 
form, and in its coloring of a warm and rosy gray, barred 
with brown and white on back and wing; its breast bears 
a shield of pure nnd vivid blue, bordered with gold, its 
cheeks arc marked witli ultramarine, and its slender legs 
and feet are deep rose-color tipped with black nails. Inno¬ 
cent and gentle, like others of its tribe, this little creature 
Hits to and fro, in small family groups, over the rocky islets, 
and along tho warm, sandy beaches of the Gulf—“ Tampa’s 
desert strand.” 

“ On that lone shore, load moans the sea. 1 * 

2. There are certain keys, where it loves especially to 
alight, attracted by the springs which here and there gush 
up pure and fresh among the coral rocks. The low note of 
this bird is more than usually sweet, pure, and mournful in 
its tone. But the doves are not the only visitors of those 
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rare springs. A few years since, pirates haunted llio saint) 
spots, seeking, like the birds, water from their natural 
fountains. 

3. It chanced one day that a party of those fierce outlaws 
came to a desolate key to fill their water-casks, ere sailing 
on some fresh cruise of violence. A little flock of the rose- 
gray doves—and their flocks are ever few and rare—were 
flitting and cooing in peace about the rocky basin when the 
pirates appeared ; in affright, they took wing, and flow away. 
The casks were filled, and the ruffian crew rowed their boat 
off to their craft lying at anchor in the distance. For some 
reason, apparently accidental, one of the band remained 
awhile on the island alone. In a quiet evening hour, he 
threw himself on the rocks, near the spring, looking over 
the broad sea, where here and there a low desert islet rose 
from the deep, while the vessel with which his own into 
had long been connected lay idle, with furled canvas, in 
the offing.’ 

4. Presently the little doves, seeing all quiet again, re¬ 
turned to their favorite spring, flitting to and fro in peace, 
uttering to each other their low gentle notes, so caressing 
and so plaintive. It may have been that in the wild scenes 
of his turbulent 1 career the wretched man had never known 
the force of solitude. He was now gradually overpowered 
by its mysterious influences, pressing upon heart and mind. 
He felt himself to be alone with his Maker. The works of 
the Holy One surrounded him—the pure heavens hanging 
over his guilty head, the sea stretching in silent grandeur 
far into the unseen distance. One object alone, bearing 
the mark of man, lay within range of his eye—that guilty 
craft, which, like an evil phantom,'‘ hovered in the oiling, 
brooding sin. 

5. The sounds most familiar to him for years had been 
curse, and ribald jest, and brutal threat, and shriek of 
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death. But now those little doves came hovering about 
him, uttering their guileless notes of tenderness and inno¬ 
cence. Far away, in his native woods, within sight of nis 
father’s roof, he had often listened in boyhood to other 
doves, whose notes, like these, were pure and sweet. Homo 
memories, long banished from his breast, returned. The 
image of his Christian mother stood before him. 

6. Those little doves, still uttering their low, pure, inof¬ 
fensive note, seemed bearing to him the far-off echoes of 
every sacred word of devout faith, of pure precept, of gen¬ 
erous feeling, which, in happier years, had reached his ear. 

A fearful consciousness of guilt came over the wretched 
man. His heart was utterly subdued. The stern pride of 
manhood gave way. A powerful tide of contrition* swept 
away all evil barriers. Bitter tears of remorse fell npon 
the stone on which his head rested. And that was to him 

the turning-point of life. 

T. He rose from the rock a penitent, firmly resolved to 
retrace his steps—to return to better things. By the bless¬ 
ing of God, the resolution was adhered to. He broke away 
from his evil courses, thrust temptation aside, returned to 
his native soil to lead a life of penitence and honest toil. 
Many- years later, a stranger came to his cabin, in the wild 
forests of the southern country, a man venerable in mien, 
shrewd and kindly in countenance—wandering through the 
woods on pleasant errands of his own. The birds of that 
region were the stranger’s object. The inmate of the cabin 
dud much to tell on this subject; and, gradually, as the 
two were thrown together in the solitude of the forest, the 
heart of the penitent opened to his companion. 

8. He avowed that, lie loved the birds of heaven : he had 
cause to love them—the doves, especially; they had been 
as friends to him ; they had spoken to his heart in the most 
solemn hour of life 1 And then came that singular confes 
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sion. The traveller was Audubon, the great ornithologist, 
■who has left on record in his works this striking incident. 
In olden times, what a beautiful ballad 6 would have been 
written on such a theme—fresh and wild as the breeze of 
the forest, sweet and plaintive as the note of the dove 1 


1. Or-ni-tiioi/o-oist ; one versed in 

a knowledge of birds. 

2. Of'finq; that part of the sea which 

is remote from the shore. 


3. Tur'bu-lent ; disorderly. 

4. Phan'toh ; u vision, an apparition. 

5. Con-tkP'tion; penitence, remorse. 

6. 13 a 1 / lad ; a simple, light poem. 


xcv. 

THE WINDOW-PANES AT BRANDONTnosirsoN. 

[■John R. Thompson was bom in Richmond, Virginin, in 1823. In lb47, 
ho boenmo editor of the Southern Literary Messenger, which ho long con¬ 
ducted. Ilia poetical writings uro finished with care, and display a delicate 
sentiment, with remarkablo felicity of expression.] 

1. As within the old mansion the holiday throng 
Reassembles in beauty and grace, 

And some eye looking out of the window, by chance, 
These memorial records may trace— 

How the past, like a swift-coming haze from the sea, 

In an instant, surrounds us once more, 

While the shadowy figures of those we have loved, 

All distinctly are seen on the shore I 

2. Through the vista of years, stretching dimly away. 

Wo but look, and a vision behold— 

Like some magical picture the sunset reveals 
With its colors of crimson and gold— 


♦.Upon tho window-panes at Brandon, on James Kivcr, are inacribod th« 
aarnes, cut with a diamond ring, of many of those who havo composed tb« 
Christmas and May parties of that hospitablo mansion in years gone by. 
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All suffused with the glow of the hearth’s ruddy blaze, 
From beneath the gay “ mistletoe bough,” 

There are faces that break into smiles as divinely 
As any that beam on us now. 

3 While the Old Year departing strides ghostlike along 
O’er the hills that are dark with the storm, 

To the New the brave beaker is filled to the brim, 

And the play of affection is warm: 

Look once more—as the garlanded Spring reappears, 

• In her footsteps we welcome a train 
Of fair women, whose eyes are as bright as the gem 
That has cut their dear names on the pane. 

4. b rom the canvas of Yaudvke and Kneller, that hangs 
On the old-fashioned wainscoted wall, 

Stately ladies, the favored of poets, look down 
On the guests and the revel and all; 

• -hut their beauty, though wedded to eloquent verse, 

And though rendered immortal by Art, 

^ et outshines not the beauty that, breathing below, 

In a moment takes captive the heart. 

6. Many winters have since frosted over these panes 
With the tracery-work of the rime ; 

Many Aprils have brought back the birds to the lawn 
From some far-away tropical clime: 

Lut the guests of the season, alas 1 where are they? 

Some the shores of the stranger have trod, 

And some names have been long ago carved on the stone, 
Where they sweetly' rest under the sod. 

®- Mow uncertain the record I the hand of a child, 

In its innocent sport, unawares, 
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May, at any time, lucklessly shatter the pane, 

And thus cancel the story it bears : 

Still a portion, at least, shall uninjured remain— 

Unto trustier tablets consigned— 

The fond names that survive in the memory of friends 
Who yet linger a season behind. 

T. Recollect, 0 young soul, with ambition inspired 1— 

Let the moral be read as we pass— 

Recollect, the illusory tablets of fame 
Have been ever as brittle as glass : 

Oh, then, be not content with the name there inscribed, 
For as well may you trace it in dust; 

But resolve to record it, where long it shall stand, 

In the hearts of the good and the just I 


XCYI. 

TIIE VALLEY AND CITY OF MEXICO.— Prescott. 

[William Uicrlino Piiepcott wag bora at Salem, Mappachupctts, In 179G, and 
lied in ISoD, having acquired u ditdingufclicd reputation ns* u historian. Among 
ai* works ure “The History of Ferdinand and Isabella.** “The History of tiio 
Jonqucst of Mexico," etc. From tku latter is extracted the following selection.] 

1. The troops, refreshed by a night’s rest, succeeded, 
jarly on the following day, in gaining the crest of the 
sierra of Aliualco,* which stretches like a curtain between 
the two great mountains on the north and south. Their 
progress was now comparatively easy, and they marched 
forward with a buoyant step as they felt they were tread¬ 
ing the soil of Montezuma. 

2. They had not advanced far, when, turning an anglo 


• ah-wahl’ko. 
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of the sierra, they suddenly came on a view which more 
than compensated the toils of tiie preceding day. It was 
that of the Valley of Mexico, or Tenoclititlan, as more 
commonly called by the natives; which with its picturesque 
assemblage of water, woodland, and cultivated plains, its 
shining cities, and shadowy hills, was spread out like some 
gay and gorgeous panorama before them. In the highly 
rarefied atmosphere of these upper regions, even remote 
objects have a brilliancy of coloring and a distinctness of 
outline which seem to annihilate distance. Stretching far 
away at their feet, were seen noble forests of oak, sycamore, 
and cedar, and beyond, yellow fields of maize and the tow¬ 
ering maguey, intermingled with orchards and blooming 
gardens; lbr flowers, in such demand for their religious 
festivals, were even more abundant in this populous valley 
than in other parts of Anahuac. 

3. In the centre of the great basin were beheld the lakes, 
occupying then a much larger portion ot its surface than 
at present; their borders thickly studded with towns and 
hamlets, and, in the midst, like some Indian empress with 
her coronal of pearls,—the fair city of Mexico with her 
white towers and pyramidal temples, reposing, as it veie, 
on the bosom of the waters,—the far-famed “Venice of the 
Aztecs.” High over all rose the royal hill of Cluipoltepec, 
the residence of the Mexican monarchs. crowned with lh» 
same grove of gigantic cypresses which at this da) fling 
their broad shadows over the land. In the distance beyond 
the blue waters of the lake, and nearly screened by inter¬ 
vening foliage, was seen a shining speck, the rival capital 
°t iezcuco, and still further on, the dark belt of porphwy, 
girdling the valley around, like a rich setting which naturo 
had devised for the fairest of her jewels. 

4. Such was the beautiful vision which broke on the eyes 
of the Conquerors. And even now, when so sad a change 
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has como over the scene, when the stately forests have been 
laid low, and the soil, unsheltered from the fierce radiance 
of a tropical sun, is in many places abandoned to sterility; 
when the waters have retired, leaving a broad and ghastly 
margin white with the incrustation 1 of salts, while the cities 
and hamlets on the borders have mouldered into ruins, 
even now that desolation broods over the landscape, so in¬ 
destructible are the lines of beauty which Nature has'traced 
on its features, that no traveller, however cold, can gaze on 
them Tvith any other emotions than those of astonishment 
and rapture. 

5. What, then, must have been the emotions of the 
Spaniards, when, after working their toilsome way into the 
upper air, the cloudy tabernacle parted before their eyes, 
and they beheld these fair scenes in all their pristine mag¬ 
nificence and beauty ? It was like the spectacle which 
greeted the eyes of Moses from the summit of Pisgali, and, 
in the warm glow of their feelings, they cried out, “It is 
the promised laud!” 

6. But these feelings of admiration were soon followed 
by others of a very different complexion; us they saw in 
all this the evidences of a civilization and power far superioi 
to anything they had yet encountered. The'more timid, 
disheartened by the prospect, shrunk from a contest so 
unequal, and demanded, as they had done on some former 
occasions, to be led back again to Vera Cruz. Such was 
not the effect produced on the sanguine’ spirit of the gen¬ 
eral. His avarice was sharpened by the display of flic 
dazzling spoil at his feet; and, if he felt a natural anxiety 
ut the formidable odds, his confidence was renewed, as ho 
gazed on the lines of his veterans, whoso weather-beaten 
visages and battered armor told of battles won and diffi¬ 
culties surmounted, while his bold barbarians, with appe¬ 
tites whetted by the view of their enemies’ country, seemed 
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like eagles on the mountains, ready to pounce upon their 
prey. 

7. By argument, entreaty, and menace,’ he endeavored 
to restore the faltering courage of the soldiers, urging 
them not to think of retreat, now that they had reached 
the goal for which they had panted, and the golden gates 
were open to receive them. In these efforts he was well 
seconded by the brave cavaliers, who held honor as dear 
to them us fortune; until the dullest spirits caught some¬ 
what of tiie enthusiasm of their leaders, and the general 
had the satisfaction to see his hesitating columns, with 
their usual buoyant step, once more on their march down 
the slopes of the sierra. 

1. In-ciuts-ta'tion ; a cruft or coat of I 2. San ouixi : fall of hope. 

anything on tho nurluco of a body. | 3. Mlu'ace; threat. 


xcm 

GOD SPEAKS TO JOB.-Bible. 

1. Then the Loud answered Job out of the whirlwind, and 

said: 

Who is this that davkeneth eonnsel 
By words without knowledge? 

Gird up now thy loins like a man; 

1’or I will demand of thee, and answer thou me; 

2. Where wast thou when I laid the foundations ol the 

earth ? 

Declare, if thou hast understanding. 

W ho laid the measures’ thereof, if thou knowest. 

Or who hath stretched the line upon it? 
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Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened? 

Or who laid the corner-stone’ thereof; 

When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sous of God shouted for joy ? 

3. Hast thou commanded the morning since thy days; 
And caused the dayspring’ to know his place; 

That it might take hold on the ends of the earth. 

That the wicked might be shaken out of it ? 

It is turned as clay to the seal; 

And they stand as a garment. 

And from the wicked their light is withliolden,* 

And the high arm shall be broken. 

4 Hast thou entered into the springs of the sea? 

Or hast thou walked in search of the depth ? 

Have the gates of death been opened unto thee?. 

Or hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death ? 
Hast thou perceived the breadth of the earth ? 

Declare if thou knowest it all. 

6. Where is the way where light dwclleth ? 

And as for darkness, where is the place thereof. 

That thou shouldest take it to the bounds thereof, 

And that thou shouldest know the paths to the house 
thereof ? 

Knowest thou it because thou wast then born ? 

Or because the number of thy days is great? 

6. Hast thou entered into the treasure of the snow? 

Or hast thou seeu the treasures of the hail, 

Which I have reserved against the time of trouble; 
Against the day of battle and war ? 

7. By what way is the light parted, 

Which scattcreth the east wind upon the earth ? 
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Who Lath divided a water-course for the overflowing of 
waters, 

Or a way for the lightning and thunder; 

To cause it to rain on the earth, where no man is: 

On the wilderness, wherein there is no man; 

To satisfy the desolate and waste ground; 

And to cause the bud of the tender herb to spring forth ' 

S. Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades,* 

Or loose tbe bands of Orion?' 

Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth 7 in his season ? 

Or canst thou guide Arcturus* with his sons? 

Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven ? 

Canst thou set the dominion thereof in the earth ? 
Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, 

That abundance of waters may cover them ? 

Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go 
And say unto thee, Ilcre we are? 

AY ho hath put wisdom in the inner parts? 

Or who has given understanding to the heart? 

AA bo can number the clouds in wisdom? 

Or who can stay the battles of Heaven, 

\\ hen the dust is turned into mire, 

And the clods cleave fast together? 

3- 0 a vest thou goodly wings unto the peacocks? 

Or wings and feathers unto the ostrich? 

AA liich leaveth her eggs in the earth, 

And warmeth them in dust, 

And forgetteth that the foot may crush them, 

Or that the wild beast may break them. 

&he is hardened against her young ones, as thong i wj 
were not hers; 

Her labor is in vain without fear; 

Because God hath deprived her of wisdom, 
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Neither hath he imparted to them understanding. 
"What time she lifteth up herself on high, 

She scorneth the horse and his rider. 


10. Hast thou given the horse strength? 

Hast thou* clothed his neck with thunder? 

Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? 

The glory of his nostrils is terrible. 

He paweth in the valley and rejoicetli in his strength 
He goeth on to meet the armed men. 

He mockcth at fear, and is not affrighted; 

Neither turneth he back from the sword. 


The quiver rattleth against him; 

The glittering spear and the shield. 

He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; 
Neither believeth he that it is the sound of the trumpet 
He saith among the trumpets, Ha! ha! 

And he smelleth the battle afar off. 

The thunder of the captains and the shouting. 


1. MnAs'uitEs; dimensions. 

S. Coii'ner-btone; I ho stono which 
united the main parts of any struc¬ 
ture. 

3. Day'si’Riko ; the dawn of day. 

4. Witii-hold'cN' kept back. 

5. Plk'ia-des ; (plG'ya-dGz); a cluster 

of Bovcu atara in Taurus. 


0. O-ri'on; a brilliant constellation 
containing seventy-eight stars. 

7 Maz'za-izotii ; the twelve signs of 
tho zodiac. 

8. Arc'tu-rus ; tho principal Btar lu tht 
constellation lloOtes. 


i 


XCYIII. 

JOAN OF AEO.— De Quixcey. 

[Thomas De Quincet, the popular essayist, was born in Manchester, England, 
in 178(5, and died in 1859. His “ Confessions of an English Opium Eater” is one 
of his best known pieces.] r'* 

1. What is to be thought of her? What is to be thought 
of the poor shepherd girl from the hills and forests of Lor¬ 
raine, that—like the shepherd boy from the hills and forests 
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of Judaiti—rose suddenly out of the quiet, out of the safety, 
out of the religious inspiration, rooted in deep pastoral soli¬ 
tudes, to a station in the van 1 of armies, and to the more 
perilous station at the right hand of kings ? The Hebrew 
boy inaugurated his patriotic mission by an act, by a victo¬ 
rious act, such as no man could deny. But so did the girl 
of Lorraine, if vve read her story as it was read by those 
who saw her nearest. 

2. Adverse armies bore witness to the boy as no pre¬ 
tender;’ but so they did to the gentle girl. Judged by the 
voices of all who saw them from a station of good-will, 
both were found true and loyal to any promises involved 
m their lirst acts. Enemies it was that made the difference 
between their subsequent fortunes. The boy rose to a 
splendor and a noonday prosperity, both personal and pub¬ 
lic, that rung through the records of his people, and became 
a by-word amongst his posterity for a thousand years, until 
the sceptre was departing from Judah. 

3. The poor, forsaken girl, on the contrary, drank not 
herself from that cup of rest which she had secured for 
France. She never sang together with the songs that rose 
in her native Domrumy, as echoes to the departing steps 
oi invaders. She mingled not in the festal dances at Vau- 
couleurs which celebrated in rapture the redemption of 
France. No! for her voice was then silent: no! for her 
feet were dust. 

4. Pure, innocent, noble-hearted girl! whom, from 
earliest youth, ever I believed in as full of truth and self- 
sacrilice, this was amongst the strongest pledges for thy 
truth, that never ouce, no, not for a moment of weakness 

didst thou revel in the vision of coronets and honor fiom 
man. Coronets for thee! 0 no! Honors, if they com9 
when all is over, are for those that share thy blood. 

u. Daughter of Domremy, when the gratitude of thy 
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king shall awaken, thou wilt he sleeping the sleep of tho 
death Call her, King of France, but she will not hear 
thee 1 Cite 1 * * 4 5 her by thy apparitors* to come and receive a 
robe of honor, but she will not answer thy summons! 
When the thunders of universal France, as even yet may 
happen, shall proclaim the grandeur of the poor shepherd 
girl that gave up all for her country, thy ear, young shep¬ 
herd girl, will have been deaf for five centuries. 

G. To suffer and to do, that was thy portion in this life; 
that was thy destiny; and not for a moment was it hidden 
from thyself. Life, thou saidst, is short: and the sleep 
which is in the grave is long! Let me use that life, so 
transitory,* for the glory of those heavenly dreams destined 
to comfort the sleep which is so long. This pure creature 
—pure from every suspicion of even a visionary self-inter¬ 
est, even as she was pure in senses more obvious*—never 
once did this holy child, as regarded herself, relax’ from 
her belief in the darkness that was travelling to meet her. 

7. She might not prefigure* the very manner of her 
death; she saw not in vision, perhaps, the aerial altitude 
of the fiery scaffold, the spectators without end on every 
road pouring into Ilouen as to a coronation,’ the surging 
smoke, the volleying flames, the hostile faces all around, 
the pitying- eye that lurked but here and there, until 
nature and imperishable truth broke loose from artificial 
restraints;—these might not be apparent through the 
mists of the hurrying future. But the voice that called 
her to death, that she heard forever. 


1. Van ; front of an army. 

2 Pkk-tend'ek; one who lays claims 
falsely. 

d. Cite ; to summon, to call. 

4 . Aim’au'i-toiis; ofllccrs who execute 
the orders of a magistrate, 

ft. TnAN'5i To-nr; fleeting. 


0. On'ri-ous; plain, evident. 

7. Re-lax': to abate, remit. 

8. Phe-kio'i’RE ; to show by a flgnrc 

beforehand. 

9. Cok-o-na'tiox ; net or ccrciaocy of 

crowning, as a king. 
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SOX 

THE RATTLESNAKE.—Wm. Gilmore Sums. 

[This Reliction is from Mr. Sums 1 novel of the “Yemesscc." The heroine, 
Boss Alutthows, in tho woods, awaits the coming of her lover.] 

1. “He does not come—lie does not come,” she mnrniurcd, 
as she stood contemplating the thick copse 1 spreading before 
her, and forming the barrier which terminated the beautiful 
range of oaks which constituted the grove. How beautiful 
was the green and garniture 1 of that little enpse of wood! 
The leaves were thick, and the grass around lay folded over 
and over in bunches, with here and there a wild-flower 
gleaming from its green, and making of it a beautiful car¬ 
pet of tho richest and most various texture. A small tree 
rose from the centre of n clump around which a wild grape 
gadded* luxuriantly ; and, with an incoherent* sense of what 
she saw, she lingered before the little cluster, seeming to 
survey that which, though it seemed to fix her eye, yet 
failed to fill her thought. 

2. Ilor mind wandered—her soul was far away ; and tho 
objects in her vision were far other than those which occu¬ 
pied her imagination. Things grew indistinct beneath her 
oye. The eye rather slept than saw. The musing spirit 
had given holiday to the ordinary senses, and took no heed 
of the forms that rose, and floated, or glided away, before 
them. In this way, the leaf detached made no impression 
upon the sight that was yet bent upon it; she saw not tne 
bird, though it whirled, untroubled by a fear, in wanton cir¬ 
cles around her head—and the blacksnake, with the rapid¬ 
ity of an arrow, darted over her path without arousing a 
single terror in tho form that otherwise would have shivered 
at its mere appearance. 

3. And yet, though thus indistinct were all things around 
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ner to the musing eye of the maiden, her eye was yet sin¬ 
gularly fixed—fastened, as it were, to a single spot—gath¬ 
ered and controlled by a single object, and glazed, appar¬ 
ently, beneath a curious fascination. Before the maiden 
rose a little clump of bushes,—bright tangled loaves flaunt 
ing wide in glossiest green, with vines trailing over them, 
thickly decked with blue and crimson flowers. Her eye 
communed vacantly with these ; fastened by a star-like 
shining glance—a subtle ray, that shot out from the circle 
of green leaves—seeming to be their very eye—and sending 
out a lurid lustre that seemed to stream across the space 
between, and find its way into her own eyes. 

4. Very piercing and beautiful was that subtle bright¬ 
ness, of the sweetest, strangest power. And now the leaves 
quivered and seemed to float away, only to return, and the i 

vines waved and swung around in fantastic mazes, unfold¬ 
ing ever-changing varieties of form and color to her gaze ; 
but the star-like eye was ever steadfast, bright, and gor¬ 
geous, gleaming in their midst, and still fastened, with 
strange fondness, upon her own. How beautiful, with won¬ 
drous intensity, did it gleam and dilate, 5 growing larger and 
more lustrous with every ray which it sent forth 1 
5. And her own glance became intense, fixed also ; but 
with a dreaming sense that conjured 5 up the wildest fancies, 
terribly beautiful, that took her soul away from her, and 
wrapt it about as with a spell. She would have fled, sho 
would have flown ; but she had not power to move. The 
will was wanting to her flight. She felt that she could have 
bent forward to pluck the gem-like' thing from the bosom r 

of the leaf in which it seemed to grow, and which it irradi¬ 
ated with its bright white gleam ; but ever as she aimed 
to stretch forth her hand, and bend forward, she hoard a 
rush of wings, and a shrill scream from the tree above her, 

—such a scream as the mock-bird makes, when, angrily, il 
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raises its dusky crest, and flaps its wings furiously against 
its slender sides. 

6. Such a scream seemed like a warning, and though yet 
unawakened to full consciousness, it startled her and for¬ 
bade her effort. More than once, in her survey of this 
strange object, had she heard that shrill note, and still had 
it carried to her ear the same note of warning and to her 
mind the same vague consciousness of an evil presence. 
But the star-like eye was? yet upon her own—a small, bright 
eye, quick like that of a bird, now steady in its place, and 
observant, seemingly, only of hera, now darting forward 
with all the clustering leaves about it, and shooting up to¬ 
wards her, as if wooing her to seize. 

7. At another moment, riveted to the vine which lay 
around it, it would whirl rouud and round, dazzlingly bright 
and beautiful, even as a torch, waving hurriedly by night 
in the bunds of some playful hoy. But, in all this time, 
the glance was never taken from her own—there it grew, 
fixed—a very principle of light; and such a light—a sub¬ 
tle, burning, piercing, fascinating gleam, such as gathers in 
vapor above the old grave, and binds us as we look—shoot- 
ing r darting directly into her eye, dazzling her gaze, defeat¬ 
ing its sense of discrimination, and confusing strangely that 
of perception. 

8. She felt dizzy', for, as she looked, a cloud of colors, 
bright, gay-, various colors, floated and hung like so much 
drapery- around the single object that had so secured her 
attention and spell-bound her feet. Her limbs felt momently 
more and more insecure—her blood grew cold, and she 
Bee mod to feel the gradual freeze of vein by vein, through¬ 
out her person. At that moment a rustling was heard in 
the branches of the tree beside her, and the bird, which 
had repeatedly u.iered a single cry above her, as it were of 
warning, flew away from his station with a scream more 
piercing than ever. 
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9. This movement had the effect, for which it really 
seemed intended, of bringing back to her a portion of the 
consciousness she seemed so totally to have been deprived 
of before. She strove to move from before the beautiful 
but terrible presence, but for a while she strove in vain. 
The rich, star-like glance still riveted her own, and the 
subtle fascination kept her bound. The mental energies, 
however, with the moment of their greatest trial, now 
gathered suddenly to her aid ; and, with a desperate effort, 
but with a feeling still of most annoying uncertainty and 
dread, she succeeded partially in the attempt, and threw 
her arms backwards, her hands grasping the neighboring 
tree, feeble, tottering, and depending on it for that support 
which her own limbs almost entirely denied her. 

10. With her movement, however, came the full develop¬ 
ment of the powerful spell and dreadful mystery before her. 
As her feet receded, though but a single pace, to the tree 
against which she now rested, the audibly articulated* ring, 
like that of a watch when wound up with the verge broken, 
announced the nature of that splendid yet dangerous pres¬ 
ence, in the form of the monstrous rattlesnake, now but a 
few feet before her, lying coiled at the bottom of a beauti¬ 
ful shrub, with which, to her dreaming eye, many of its own 
glorious hues had become associated. 

11. She was, at length, conscious enough to perceive and 
to feel all her danger ; but terror had denied her the strength 
necessary to fly from her dreadful enemy. There still the 
ej’C glared beautifully bright and piercing upon her own ; 
and, seemingly in a spirit of sport, the insidious 9 reptile 
slowly' unwound himself from his coil, but only to gather 
himself up again into his muscular rings, his great flat 
head rising in the midst, and slowly nodding, as it were, to¬ 
wards her, the eye still peering deeply into her own ;—the 
rattle still slightly ringing at intervals, and giving forth 
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that paralyzing- sound which, once heard, is remembered 
forever. 

12. The reptile all this while appeared to be conscious 
of, and to sport with, while seeking.to excite her terrors. 
Now, with his flat head, distended mouth, and curving 
neck, would it dart forward its long form towards her,— 
its fatal teeth, unfolding on either side of its upper jaws, 
seeming to threaten her with instantaneous death, whilst 
its powerful eye shot forth glances of that fatal power of 
fascination, malignantly bright, which, by paralyzing, with 
a novel form of terror and of beauty, may readily account 
for the spell it possesses of binding the feet of the timid, 
and denying to fear even the privilege of flight. 

13. Could she have fled 1 She felt the necessity; but 
the power of her limbs was gone 1 and there still it lay, 
coiling and uncoiling, its arching neck glittering like a ring 
of brazed copper, bright and lurid j and the dreadful beauty 
of its eye still fastened, eagerly contemplating the victim, 
while the pendulous 10 rattle still rang the death-note, as if 
to prepare the conscious mind for the fate which is mo¬ 
mently approaching to the blow. 

14. Meanwhile the stillness became death-like with all 
surrounding objects. The bird had gone with its scream 
and rush. The breeze was silent. The vines ceased to 
wave. The leaves faintly quivered on their stems, lhe 
serpent once more lay still ; but the eye was never once 
turned away from the victim. Its corded muscles are all in 
coil. They have but to unclasp suddenly their full length, 
and the dreadful folds will be npon her, and the fatal teeth 
will strike, and the deadly venom which they secrete will 
mingle with the life-blood in her veins. 

15. The terrified damsel, her full consciousness restored, 
but not her strength, feels all the danger. She sees that 
the sport of the terrible reptile is at an end. She cannot 
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now mistake the horrid expression of its eye. She strives 
to scream, hut the voice dies away, a feeble gurgling in her 
throat. Her tongue is paralyzed ; her lips are sealed— 
once more she strives for flight, but her limbs refuse their 
office. She has nothing left of life but its fearful conscious¬ 
ness. It is in her despair, that, as a last effort, she succeeds 
to scream—a single wild cry, forced from her by the accu¬ 
mulated agony ; she sinks down upon the grass before her 
enemy—her eyes, however, still open, and still looking upon 
those which he directs forever upon them. 

16. She sees him approach—now advancing, now reced¬ 
ing—mow swelling in every part with something of anger, 
while his neck is arched beautifully, like that of a wild 
horse under the curb ; uutil, at length, tired as it were of 
play, like the cat with its victim, she sees the neck growing 
larger, and becoming completely bronzed as about to strike 
—the huge jaws unclosing almost directly above her, the 
long tubulated" fang, charged with venom, protruding from 
the cavernous mouth—and she sees no more. Insensibility 
came to her aid, and she lay almost lifeless under the very 
folds of the monster. 

IT. In that moment the copse parted, and an arrow, 
piercing the monster through and through the neck, bore 
his head forward to the ground, alongside the maiden, while 
his spiral" extremities, now unfolding in his own agony, 
were actually, in part, writhing upon her person. The ar¬ 
row came from the fugitive Occonestoga, who had fortu¬ 
nately reached the spot in season, on his way to the lilock 
House. Ho rushed from the copse us the snake fell, and, 
with a stick, fearlessly approached him where he lay toss¬ 
ing in agony' upon the grass. 

18. Seeing him advance, the courageous reptile made an 
effort to regain his coil, shaking the fearful rattle violently 
at every evolution 3 which he took for that purpose ; but 
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tne arrow, complutely passing through his neck, opposed 
an unyielding obstacle to the endeavor; and finding it hope* 
less, and seeing the new enemy about to assault him, with 
something of the spirit of the white man under like circum¬ 
stances, lie turned desperately round, and striking his 
charged fangs, so that they were riveted in the wound they 
made, into a susceptible part of his own body, lie threw him¬ 
self over with a single convulsion, and, a moment after, lay 
dead beside the utterly unconscious maiden. 


1. Copse ; a wood of small growth. 

2. Gaii'ni-tcrk; ornamental embel¬ 

lishment. 

8. Gad'ded; grew with u wild, rara« 
bling growth, 

4. In-co-hku'knt; unconnected, hav¬ 

ing no dependence ouo part on 
another. 

5. Di-i^tk' ; expand, widon. 

C. Cos'jrn^D up; raised up. or brought 
into existence without reason. 


7. Ib-ra'di-a-txd; illuminated, mado 

bright. 

8. An-nc'u-LAT-K); with distinct 

sound. 

9. In-sid'i-ous; deceitful. 

10. PEx'nc-Locs; hanging. 

11. Tcb'c-la-ted ; furnished with a 

tubo. 

12. Spi'iul ; circular, winding about. 

13. Ev-o-lu'tiox ; the act of unfold¬ 

ing. 
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MOKNING HYMN TO MONT BLANC. 

Coleridge. 

ISisHTEt. Tatloii CoumroaE was bom at Ottery-St.-Mary, I" Devonshire, En?- 
Imul. October SI, 1~2. lie was a gifted writer, and cicrtcd a wide )"‘ c ' lcc ” a 
Inline nee. Antony his moat popular poems are “ Tlie Ancient Mariner, me 
liel,” “ Love, or Genevieve,” anil the “Morning Hymn to Mont Blanc,” eoppon 
1» be written before sunrise in the valley of Chamouni, Switzerland. Among 
his prose writings, the ” Friend,” the “ Lay Sermon,” and “ Aids to Reflection, 
»re well known and highly prized by thoughtful readers. He died In 1S31.J 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
In his steep course?—so long he seems to pause 
On thy bald, awful head, 0 sovereign Blanc! 
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The Arv6 and Arveiron at thy base 

Have ceaselessly; but thou, most awful form I 

Eisest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 

How silently! Around thee and above 
Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black,— 

An ebon mass; methinks thou piercest it, 

As with a wedge! But when I look again. 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 

Thy habitation from eternity! 

0 dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee, 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense. 

Didst vanish from my thought: entranced in prayer 
I worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody,— 

So sweet we know not we are listening to it,— 

Thou, the meanwhile, wnst blending with my thought 
Yea, with my life, and life’s own secret joy; 

Till the dilating soul, enrapt, transfused, 

Into the mighty vision passing—there, 

As in her natural form, swelled vast to heaven. 

Awake, my soul! not only passive praise 
Thou owest—not alone these swelling tears. 

Mute thanks, and secret ecstasy! Awake, 

Voice of sweet song! Awake, my heart, awake! 

Greeu vales and icy dill's, all join my hymn. 

Thou first and chief, sole sovereign of the vale! 

0 struggling with the darkness, all the night, 

And visited all night by troops of stars. 

Or when they climb the sky or when they sink 
Companion of the morning star at dawn, 

Thyself earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald—wake, 0 wake, and utter praise! 

Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth ? 
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Who Oiled thy countenance with rosy light? 

Who jnade thee parent of perpetual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad! 

W ho called yon forth from night and utter death, 

From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 

Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 

Forever shattered and the same forever ? 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy. 
Unceasing thunder, and eternal foam? 

And who commanded—and the silence came— 

“Here let the billows stiffen and have rest?” 

Yc ice falls! ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 

And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge! 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts!— 

W ho made you glorious as the gates of heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet? 

“God!” let, the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer; and let the ice-plains echo, “ God !” 

“God!” sing,yc meadow streams, with gladsome voice! 
Yc pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 
And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder, “ God !” 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost! 

\ e wild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest! 

Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm ! 

Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds! 

Ye signs and wonders of the elements! 

Utter forth “ God,” and fill the hills with praise! 
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Once more, hoar Mount! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 

Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene, 
Into the depths of clouds that veil thy breast— 

Thou too, again, stupendous mountain! thou, 

That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In adoration, upwards from thy base 
Slow-travelling until dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapory cloud, 

To rise before me—rise, 0 ever rise, 

Rise like a cloud of incense, from the earth ! 

Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills, 

Thou dread Ambassador from earth to heaven. 

Great Hierarch! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God! 
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